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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 



&C. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The previous visions bring ns down historically till 
we have passed the period of the siege of Constanti- 
nople, its capture by the Turks, and the extinction 
of the Eastern empire. The second woe was not 
ended when Mahomet II. occupied the throne of 
Palseologus ; and ojbhef 'events were yet to intervene 
before it shovld h0 past: The overthrow of the 
Western empire of Rome served to exalt the papacy ; 
and the papal yoke was -litot brol^en with the last 
sceptre of the Csesam, which had been swayed in 
Constantinople for el^en hundred years. The 
Turkish empire in JitHope and Asia was divided 
into Pachalics. The nations of Europe, which were 
not subjected to the Turkish sway, continued die 
unrepentant worshippers of idols and workers of ini^ 
quity. And from the year 1453 to the end of that 
century, the prophetic character of the times conti-* 
nued unchanged — and the fact is notorious in histCMry 
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that, during that period, men did not repent of their 
corrupt worship or of their evil deeds, and that these 
together grew to such an excess, that the papal yoke 
could no longer be borne. But with a new century 
a new era began. 

The first four trumpets, before which the Western 
empire fell, and the two woe-trumpets on apostate 
Christendom, by the last of which the empire of the 
East was also subverted, followed in close succession, 
and the events which they respectively represent were 
inmiediately connected. The Goths, the Vandals, 
the Huns, and the Lombards, gave no pause to the 
down&ll of Rome ; nor was any event interposed be- 
tween the wars which they waged, to merit a peculiar 
Sige in history or a word in prophecy. Alaric, 
enseric, Attila, opened a way for the first barbaric 
king of Italy : and the sun of Rome was set. The 
first and second woes^ though perfectly distinct, were 
not only of a kindred character, but they came into 
immediate contact, and there was a bond between 
them : The caliph invested the sultan, and put the 
great sword in his hand. But it is not thus in the 
course of the second woe, for other scenes are intro- 
duced before it is past, and before it is then said that 
the third woe cometh quickly. A pause is interpos- 
ed, and a new description is introduced after the fall 
of Constantinople and the continued impenitence, 
immediately after that event, of the European nations 
which were not subjugated by the Turks. 

It is also peculiarly observable, that the first soundr 
ing as well as the whole burden of each and all of 
the former trumpets, indicate, by the most expressive 
sjrmbols and signs, the judgments that were to come 
generally or partially on the earth. These were all 
of fearful import — such as fire and hail mingled with 
blood cast upon the earth — the effect of which was 
burning, — a great mountain burning with fire cast 
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into the sea, — a great star falling from heaven, burn- 
ing as it were a lamp, and whose name was worm- 
wood, — the smiting of the third part of the sun and 
of the moon and of the stars, with the consequent 
darkness. These were also followed in like manner, 
tinder the very name of woes, by the opening of the 
bottoniless pit, and the rising of a smoke, enough to 
darken the sun and the stars, and out of which issued 
locusts upon the earth ; and also by the loosing of the 
four angels, that were bound on earth and did not 
descend frosn heaven, whose time of preparation to 
slay the third part of men was already measured and 
begun. All these, however dissimilar in form, are 
the same in kind. And it needs but the slightest 
observation to discern that the next vision is altoge- 
ther of a diflerent order ; and that, in conformity with 
the symbol, the next great event which it typifies, is 
necessarily different in nature and in character, as all 
these various forms of wars and woes are different from 
the descent of an angel from heaven. 

Reaching, then, the very dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, and looking on a new prophetic scene, may we 
not regard history as again the interpreter, and draw 
all our illustrations of the whole from it alone ? Was 
there nothing then seen like anotheb mighty angel 
-—the angel of the reformation— -coming down from 
heaven-r— was there not something like a rainbow on 
his head, a sign that the world was no longer to be 
deluged with darkness, — was not his face seen to shine 
as the sun, when Jesus, the sun of righteousness, 
again became the light of the world, — did not his 
feet shine as jillars of fire, enlightening the place 
on which hs stood — was it not on the sea, the shores 
of the Baltic and the island of Britain, that he set 
his right foot, the brightest regions of protestanism, 
and on the earth, in inland Europe, l^at, somewhat 
has firmly and. biaghtly, he phiced his left ? Wliat 

R 
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else was in his hand, as he came down from heaven 
and lighted on the earth, than the only little book 
that ever came from thence ; and how did he hold 
it but open — as, after the lapse of a thousand years, 
it was once again open — but never a second time 
to be shut to the world, that each man in his own 
tongue might look and read ? The preceding storm 
that humbled imperial Rome, and gave its power and 
glory to the winds, had indeed been terrible. And 
now did the other mighty angel cry, who, on coming 
down from heaven, shook the kingdom of darkness 
to its centre, but with a loud voice, as when a lion 
Toareth ? or, is that vision to be for ever unintelligi- 
ble, which is thus, only in part, anticipated ? 
, And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
heaven^ clothed with a cloud ; and a rainbow was up- 
on his head ; and his face was as it were the sun, and 
his feet as pillars of fire ; and he had in his hand a 
little book open : and he set his right foot upon the 
sea, and his left foot on the earth, and crieth with a 
loud voice as when a lion roareth : and when he had 
cried, seven thunders uttered their voices. And when 
Jthe seven thunders had uttered their voices, I was about 
to write : and I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, seal up those things which the seven thunders 
uttered, and write them not. And the angel which I 
saw stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up 
his hand to heaven, and sware by him that livethfor 
ever and ever, who created heaven, and the things 
that therein are, and the sea, and the things which 
are therein^ that there should bt time no longer: but 
in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he 
shall begin to sound, the mystery of God should be 
finished, as he hath declared to his servants the pro- 
phets. And the voice which I heard from heaven 
spake unto me again, and said, go and take the little 
book which is open in the hand of the angel which 
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standtth upon the sea and upon the earth. And I 
went unto the angel ^ and said unto him^ give me the 
little book. And he said unto me, take it^ and eat it 
up ; and it shall make thy belly bitter^ but it shall be 
in thy mouth sweet as honey. And I took the little 
book out of the angeFs hand^ and ate it up ; and it 
was in my mouth sweet as honey ; and as soon as I had 
eaten it^ my belly was bitter. And he said unto me^ 
Thou must prophecy again before many people^ and 
nations^ and tongues ^ and kings. Chap. x. 

And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
heaven^ clothed with a cloud : The last tidings of the 
former angel were that, after the full time of prepar- 
ation by the Turks should be accomplished, and the 
third part of men be slain by the fire, the brimstone, 
and the smoke, yet the rest of the men that were not 
killed by these plagues would not in any way repent. 
But the next great event, on the coming down of an- 
other mighty angel from heaven, was of another kind; 
and all the nations were not then to be enveloped in 
the same gross darkness any more, nor to continue 
in impenitent idolatry and wickedness. Woes had 
been loosed from the south and from the north, after 
tempests had arisen on every part of the earth. But 
another angel, different from the former, even a hea- 
venly visitant, came down. He was clothed with a 
cloud. When Jesus ascended into heaven, a cloud 
received him out of the sight of the apostles. The 
Lord makes the clouds his chariots. The clouds are 
the dust of his feet. The Son of Man shall come in 
the clouds of heaven, and all his holy angels with 
him. And, thus clothed with a cloud, the mighty 
angel came down from heaven, in angelic vesture, 
or in such a form as the angels of light and mercy 
visit a dark world like ours. The clothing with a 
cloud may imply that there was yet to be darkness 
around, only partially dissipated from the earth. 
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But, though clothed with a cloud, a rainbow was 
upon his head ; a proof that light was again reflected 
from the sun, and, in spiritual significancy, a more 
glorious vision, and the token of brighter glories, than 
. the mere mortal eye can see. The import of the 
rainbow, in reference to the Reformation, may be de- 
duced from the scriptural record of its first being 
set as a sign in the skies. On the establishment of 
his covenant with Noah and his seed, after the de- 
luge, " God said, this is the token of the covenant 
which I have made between me and you, and every 
living creature that is with you, for perpetual genera- 
tions. I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the earth. 
And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over 
the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud : 
and I will remember my covenant which is between 
me and you, and every living creature of all flesh ; 
and the waters shall no more become a flood to de- 
stroy all flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud ; 
and I will look upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. And 
God said unto Noah, this is the token of the cove- 
nant which I have established between me and all 
flesh that is upon the earth,'' Gen. ix. 12-17. But 
the rainbow seen in prophetic vision by John, him- 
self one of the heralds of a better and everlasting co- 
venant, rested not on floating atmospheric vapour, 
but on the head of the mighty angel who, at that 
special era, came down from heaven. It was a token 
from heaven that was given by the Lord. They who 
had been saved, as in an ark, from the flood of ido- 
latry that had overspread the earth, looked at length 
on the Reformation as the rainbow of their hope — 
<^ the pledge which their God, who had established his 
covenant with them, gave them from on high, that 
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He remembered his everlasting covenant ; and that, 
in a spiritual, as well as in a natural sense, there 
should no more be a flood to destroy all flesh. And, 
looking back on the dawn of the Reformation, after 
the long night of darkness which preceded it, it still 
appears in the retrospect of the past, as when the 
rainbow is seen, when after the earth is enshrouded 
in blackness, the clouds are broken and scattered, on 
the subsiding of a thick tempest, and the rainbow 
gives a sure token that the sun shines in the heavens. 
But the Reformation was more than a sign that 
Qoi remembered his everlasting covenant, and that 
every region of tljie earth would finally be enlightened 
by the glorious gospel. The light shone upon the 
earth. " The light of the Reformation'** is an histo- 
ric term, as the i/oke is the badge of popery. And 
the angel who came down from heaven, in his season, 
had not only a rainbow on his head, but his face was 
as it were the sun. Christ, the sun of righteousness, 
is the true light which enlighteneth every man that 
Cometh into the world. And it seemed as if the 
light of the world was then about to enlighten it all. 
** The dawn of truth J^"* says the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, « arose upon other nations besides Germany. 
The light of the Reformation spread itself far and 
wide ; and almost all the European states welcomed 
its salutary beams^ and exulted in the prospect of an 
approaching deliverance from the yoke of superstition 
and spiritual despotism.*"^ It seemed as if the millen- 
nimn was at hand ; and that the reign of Christ was 
then to have been extended over all the nations of the 
earth. The light of the Reformation was that which 
Christ himself had revealed, which again broke forth 
on the world. The angel was but the messenger of 
the truth as it is in Jesus — his face shone not merely 

* 

* Mosheim*s Ecclis. Hist Cent. xvi. 
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as an angel's, but as it were the sun. The Re- 
formation, in its origin, was, as it were, the rising of 
the sun of righteousness on the nations, with healing 
under his wings. 

Not only had the angel a rainbow upon his head, 
and his face also was as it were the sun^ but his feet 
were as pillars of fire — not a spreading blaze or a 
falling star to scorch the earth, but pillars of fire to 
enlighten all around the place where he stood. But 
the light wherewith he was to enlighten a portion of 
the world emanated not from any angelic being ; he 
was but the messenger of light to bear it from heaven 
to the earth. 

And he had in his hand a little book open. No 
man in heaven, or in earth, nor under the earth, was 
able to open and to read the book, neither to look 
thereon, which He who sat on the throne of heaven 
held in his right hand. There is but one book of 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ. " I testify unto 
every one that heareth the words of the prophecy of 
THIS BOOK,'*'' saith the Spirit, " if any man shall add 
unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book : and if any man 
shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy^ God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things that are written in this book,'''* No mention is 
ever made of two books of Revelation. And the little 
book, held in the angePs hand, is but one of many 
symbols characteristic of that time, or, if we do not 
greatly mistake, of the great events which, when pre- 
viously brought in close contact with that period, 
marked the Reformation. How then did the Refor- 
mation rise like a rainbow on the world in its dark- 
ness ; how did it look like the descent of a mighty 
angel ; wherefore did it shine as it were the sun over 
the moral world ; and why was there light, like a 
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pillar of fire, wherever it rested ? but because, in the 
providence and grace of God, the sacred scriptures 
were then opened or translated, even as the mighty 
angel that came down from heaven — ^held, and held 
only, in his hand a little open book. Before closed,' 
it was then brought open to the earth. And so sig- 
nificant and expressive is the simile, that it has actu- 
ally been adopted as the most significant of the event, 
in a manner that, as denoting the very fact, cannot 
be misunderstood ; for the common picture of the 
heads of the reformers, has, as their symbol, an open 
Bible* beside them, of which scarcely a child needs 
ask the meaning. The Bible literally means the book^ 
And the translation or, by the simplest figure, the 
opening of it, especially of the New Testament un- 
folding the precepts of Jesus and the doctrines of the 
gospel, gave a. character to the time, which, in respect 
to the wide extended diffusion of the scriptures by 
the then recent art of printing, the days of the 
apostles scarcely equalled. The gospel, as a book, 
may be said to have been for the first time open to 
the world. And coming, as every good and perfect 
gift Cometh firom on high, it may well be said to have 
come down firom heaven, and to have been 1 rought 
open to the earth by the hand of an angel, one of the 
ministering spirits to them that believe in that very 
book. 

And he set his right foot upon the sea, and his 
left foot on the earth. The face of the mighty 
angel was it were as the sun ; but though the light 
came firom heaven and was the gospel of Jesus, 
yet it did not at that time shine with equal and 
unobscured brightness, firom the one end of heaven 
to the other. The radiance was yet chiefly local, 
as that of light round pillars of fire. But though par- 
tial, it was extensive ; and the place of the angels' 

* See frontispiece of Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. Glas. ed. 
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feet — the regions on which the Refotmation settled, 
were specially marked. The Reformation was not 
like the spungy stalk of a mushroom rising from the 
earth in a night and fixed to an inch of ground, but 
like pillars of fire, resting on separate portions of Eu- 
rope — and occupying a portion of the globe. The 
right foot of the angel was set upon the sea. In the 
downfall of Rome, the ravages of Genseric along the 
coast of Africa, and the shores of Italy and Spain, as 
well .as over the island of Sardinia, were like unto a 
burning mountain cast into the sea. Maritime re- 
gions, and islands, were the scene of the desolation. 
And the shores of- the Baltic, or the northern coasts 
of Europe, and an island of the German Ocean, dis- 
tinguished in like manner from inland territories, or 
the earth, by the name of sea^ became the chief seat 
oi Protestantism, when it first settled down, and was 
most firmly fixed. 

The Baltic sea is imbayed by Sweden, which is 
separated by it from the rest of Europe ; and the 
Gulf of Finland, the large lakes of Ladoga and Onega, 
with the rivers and marshes in the narrow intervening 

ce, almost cut ofi* Sweden from the continent, till 
e White Sea, which mingles with the northern 
ocean, divides the great peninsula from the govern- 
ment of Archangel. The capital of Denmark, situated, 
like that of Sweden on the sea, lies in an island ; and 
that kingdom may be said to have its place in the 
bosom of the ocean. Maritime Holland, insular Bri- 
tain, need not be described. Although the Refor- 
mation originated in the interior of Europe, it is 
universally known that these, from first to last, have 
been the chief settlements of Protestantism ; and 
that these kingdoms have mainly contributed to its 
establishment. But a few illustrations may not, in 
respect to the former, be deemed superfluous, as 
drawn from the same page of ecclesiastical history. 
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" The reformed religion was propagated in Sweden,. soon 
after Luther's rupture with Rome, by one of his disciples 
whose name was Glaus Petri ; and who was the first herald 
of religious liberty in that kingdom. The zealous efforts of 
the missionary were powerfully seconded by that valiant and 
public-spirited prince, Gustavus Vassa Erickson, whom the 
Swedes had raised to the throne. This generous and patrio- 
tic hero had been in exile and prison, — but haying escaped 
from his confinement, and taken refuse at Lubec, he was 
there instructed in the principles of tne Reformation, and 
looked upon the doctrine of Luther, not only as agreeable to 
the genius and spirit of the gospel, but also as favourable to 
the temporal state and political constitution of the Swedish 
dominions. The prudence, however, of this excellent prince 
was equal to his zeal, and accompanied it always. And as 
the religious opinions of the Swedes were in a fluctuating 
state, and their minds divided between their ancient super- 
stitions, recommended by custom, and the doctrine of Lu- 
ther, which attracted their assent by the power of conviction 
and truth, Gustavus wisely avoided all vehemence and pre- 
cipitation in spreading the new doctrine, and proceedea in 
the important undertaking with circumspection, and by de- 
grees in a manner suitable to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion, which are diametrically opposite to compulsion and 
violence. Accordingly, the^r^^ object of his attention was 
the instruction of his people in the sacred doctrine of the 
Holy Scriptures; for which purpose he invited into his do- 
minions several learned Germans, and spread abroad through 
the kingdom the Swedish translation of the Bible, that had 
been made by Glaus Petri. Some time after this, in the 
year 1526, he appointed a conference at Upsal between this 
eminent reformer and Peter Grallius, a gallant defender of 
the ancient superstition, in which these two champions were 
to plead publicly in behalf of their respective opinions, that 
it might thus be seen on which side the truth lay. This 
dispute, in which Glaus obtained a signal victory, contributed 
much to confirm Gustavus in his persuasion of the truth of 
Lather's doctrine, and to promote the progress of that doc- 
trine in Sweden. In the year following, another event gave 
the finishing ^itroke to its propagation and success, and this 
was the assembly of the states of Westwaas, where Gustavos 
recommended the doctrine of the reformers with such zeal» 
wisdom and piety, that after warm debates, fomented by 
the clergy in general, and much opposition on the part of the 
bishops in particular, it was unanimously resolved, that the 
plan of reformation proposed by Luther should have free 
admittance among tne Swedes. This resolution waa y^v\m:,v- 
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pally owiDg to the firmness and magnanimity of Gustavus, 
who declared publicly that he would lay down his sceptre 
and retire from his kingdom, rather than rule a people en- 
slaved to the power and authority of the pope, and more 
controlled by the tyranny of their bishops than by the law 
of their monarch. From this time the papal empire in Swe^ 
den was entirely overturned, 

" The light of the Reformation was also received in Den- 
mark, and that so early as the year 1521, in consequence of 
the ardent desire by Christiern, or Christian II., of having 
his subjects instructed in the principles and doctrines of Lu- 
ther. — His successor Frederick, permitted the Protestant 
doctors to preach publicly the opinions of Luther. He con- 
tributed greatly to the progress of the Reformation, by his 
successfm attempts in favour of religious liberty, at tbe as- 
sembly of the states that was held at Odensee in the year 
1527. But it was here that he procured the publication of 
that famous edict which declared every subject of Denmark 
free, either to adhere tq the tenets of the church of Rome, 
or to embrace the doctrine of Luther. Encouraged hy this 
resolution, the Protestant divines exercised the functions of 
their ministry with such zeal and success, that the greatest 
part of the Danes opened their eyes upon the auspicious 
BEAMS OF SACRED LiBEUTT, and abandoned gradually both the 
doctrines and jurisdiction of the church of Rome. But the 
honour of finishing this glorious work, of destroying entirely 
tbe reign of superstition, and breaking asunder the bonds of 
papal tyranny, was reserved for Christiern 111., a prince 
equally distinguished by his piety and prudence. He began 
by suppressing the despotic authority of the bishop, and by 
restoring to their lawful owners a great part of the wealtn 
and possessions which the church had acquired by the artfiil 
stratagems of the artful and designing clergy. This step was 
followed by a wise and well-judged settlement of rekgious 
doctrine, discipline, and worship, throughout the kingdom. 
The assembly of the states at Odensee, in the year 1539, gave 
a solemn sanction to all their transactions, and thus the work 
of Reformation was brought to perfection in Denmark*^*"* 

In the year 1534 the doctrines of the Reformation 
made great progress in Britain, in consequence of the 
publication of " English books against the corruptions 
of the church of Rome — but it was a translation of the 
Scriptures by Tindal that was esteemed the most 

• Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. Cent. xvi. chap. ii. § 30, 3«. 
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dangerous to the established faith.*"* Queen Eliza- 
beth, A.D. 1558, " broke anew the despotic yoke of 
papal authority and superstition, and delivering her 
people from the bondage of Rome, established that 
form of religious doctrine and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which still subsists in England.''^ 

* The seeds of the Reformation were very early sown in 
Scotland, by several noblemen of that nation, who had re- 
sided in Germany during the religious disputes that divided 
the empire. — The first and most eminent opposer of the pa- 
pal jurisdiction was John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, whose 
eloquence was persuasive, and whose fortitude was invinci- 
ble. This resolute Reformer set out from Geneva for Scot- 
land, in the year 1559, and in a very short space of time in- 
roired the people, by his private exhortations and his public 
msconrses, with such a violent aversion to the superstitions 
of Rome, that the greatest part of the Scottish nation aban- 
doned them entirely, and aimed at nothing less than the total 
extirpation of popery.f 

" The Reformation had not been long established in Bri- 
tain, when the Belgic provinces, united by a respectable con- 
federacy> withdrew from their spiritual allegiance to the 
Roman pontiff." ^ 

The Reformation spread partially into Italy, Spain 
and Portugal ; but these kingdoms were not ripe for 
freedom from dark superstition and the papal yoke. 
The darkness did not comprehend the light ; and the 
watchful clergy of Rome, aided by the civil authori- 
ties, and armed with inquisitorial powers, suppressed 
the Reformation — and the angel who had winged his 
flight over them set not his foot, as a pillar of fire, 
on any of these kingdoms, where darkness still main- 
tained its reign for a season. The edict of Nantz 
gave freedom to Protestants, which its revocation dis- 
annulled. The paleness of death, in respect to reli- 
gion, has recently passed over these countries, and 
rests upon them still, which would not then receive, or 
were shut out from the light of the gospel. Neither 

%Hume*s Hist, of England, chap. 31. 

f Moabeim. Ibid. chap. iv. 9, 10. \ Ibid, g 12. 
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the pillar of fire that rested on the sea, nor that 
which was set upon the earth, diffused its light, ex- 
cept by a momentary gleam, beyond the Pyrenees or 
the Alps. 

But the mighty angel did set his left foot upon 
the earth. Switzerland, Saxony, Pruissia, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, Hungary, are partly Protestant countries, 
and on them, as on the earth, the left foot of the 
mighty angel rested. 

The angel that came down firom heaven is not only 
denominated mighty^ but he cried with a loud voice 
as when a lion roareth, — The first six trumpets com- 
pleted the fall of the imperial power in Rome and 
Constantinople, but the sixth trumpet, or second woe, 
had not ceased to sound or to afflict at the close of 
the fifteenth century. And the next great event after 
the taking of Constantinople, and the continued im- 
penitence of the Roman Catholic church throughout 
the interval, was the Reformation ; and how it was ty- 
pified, as in all other respects, by a mighty angel who 
cried with a loud voice as when a lion roareth, may 
best be seen in the same record of history, and is a fact 
of which the world can never lose the remembrance. 

^ The most momentous event that distinguished the ehurch 
after the fifteenth century, and, we may add, the most glo- 
nous of all the revolutions that happened in the state of 
Christianity, since the time of its divine and immortal found- 
er, was that happy change introduced into religion which is 
known hy the title of the blessed Reformation. This grand 
revolution, which arose in Saxony from small beginnings^ 
not only spread itself with the utmost rapidity through all 
the European provinces, but also extended its efficacy more 
or less to the more distant parts of the globe, and may justly 
he considered <» the main and principal spring which has 
moved the nations from thctt illustrious period, and occasion- 
ed the greatest part both of the civil and religious revolu- 
tions that fill the annals of history down to our times. The 
feee of Europe was, in a more especial manner, changed by 
this great event. The present age feels yet, in a sensible 
manner, and ages to come will continue to perceive, the. in- 
estimable advanti^es it prodHced> and the inconvenieDcies of 
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which it hfts been the innocent occasion. The history, there- 
fore, of such an important revolution, from whence so many 
others have derived their origin, and whose relations and 
connexions are so extensive and universal, demands undoubt- 
edly a peculiar degree of attention, and has an unquestion- 
able right to the principal place in such a work as the history 
of the church."* 

The mighty angel Had a little open book in his 
hand. And it is equally manifest, that the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures was the great moving power in 
this ** grand revolution.'*'' 

" The diflferent parts of Luther's German translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, being successively and gradually spread 
among the people, produced sudden and almost incredible 
effects^ and extu'pated, root and branch, the erroneous {»in- 
ciples and superstitious doctrines of the church of Rome, 
from the minds of a prodigious number of persons.""!" 

** The charm," to use the words of Dr. Robertson, ** which 
had bound mankind for so many ages, was broken at once. 
The human mind, which had continued long as tame and 
passive as if it had been formed to believe whatever was 
taught, and to bear whatever was imposed, roused of a sud- 
den, and became inquisitive, mutinous, and disdainful of the 
yoke to which it had hitherto submitted. The wonderfal 
ferment and agitation which, at this distance of time, appears 
unaccountable, or is condemned as extravagant, was so gene- 
ral, that it must have been excited by causes which weie na- 
tural and of powerful efficacy. The kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, England, and Scotland, and almost one half of Ger- 
many, threw off their allegiance to the Pope, abolished their 
jurisdiction within their territories, and gave the sanction of 
laws to modes of discipline and systems of doctrine which 
were not only independent of his power, but hostile to it 
N(H* was this spirit of innovation confined to those countries 
which openly revolted from the pope ; it spread through all 
Europe, and broke out in every part of it with various de- 
grees of violence. The number of converts to the opinions 
of reformers was so great, their zeal so enterprising, and the 
abilities of their leaders so distinguished, that they soon ven- 
tured to contend for superiority vnth the established church, 
and were sometimes on the point of obtaining it. In all the 
provinces of Germany which continued to acknowledge the 
papal supremacy, as well as in the Low Countries, the Pro- 

* Mosheim, xvi. Cent. Introduction. f Ibid, c 1 1^ 
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testant doctrines were secretly taaght, and had gained so 
many proselytes that they were ripe for revolt, and were re- 
strained merely by the dread of their rulers from imitating 
the example of their neighbours, and asserting their inde- 
pendence. Even in Spain and in Italy, symptoms of the 
game disposition to shsike off the yoke appeared. The pre- 
tensions of the Pope to infallible knowledge and supreme 
power, were treated by many persons of eminent learning 
and abilities with such scorn, or impugned with such vehe- 
mence, that the most vigilant attention of the civil magi- 
strate, the highest strains of pontifical authority, and all the 
rigour of the inquisitorial jurisdiction, were requisite to 
check and extinguish it."^ 

Every attempt at reconciliation with the Catholics 
having proved abortive, liberty of conscience having 
been denied to the Protestants, and a severe decree of 
the emperor, the signal of excommunicating bulls, 
having been issued against them, they entered into a 
league at Smalkald, and the Protestant states of Ger- 
many combined for their mutual defence. So rapid- 
ly were the doctrines of the Reformation spread, and 
so earnestly were they embraced, that the league of 
Smalkald was formed only thirteen years after the 
first preaching of Luther; and in the year 1546, when 
alarmed at the designs of the emperor, some of the 
Protestant princes of Germany assembled an army of 
nearly a hundred thousand men, ^^ the most nume- 
rous, and undoubtedly the best appointed, of any 
which had been levied in Europe during that ce|^- 
tury.'*^'!' The pacification of Passau, commonly term- 
ed the religious peace^ without a battle, secured to the 
Protestants the free exercise of their religion ; and the 
Reformation might then be considered as consolidat- 
ed. It forms one of the most illustrious and event- 
ful revolutions which the world has ever witnessed ; 
and is discriminated from them all, as in its origin it 
was symbolized by the descent of a mighty angel from 

• Robertson's Hist, of Charles V. vol. ii. pp. 472, 473. 
t Ibid. p. 203. 
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heaven, who cried with a loud voice, as when a lion 
roareth. 

And when he had criedy seven thunders uttered their 
voices. And when the seven thunders had uttered 
their voices^ I was about to write ; and I heard a 
voice from heaven^ saying unto me. Seal up those 
things which the seven thunders uttered^ and write 
them not. Ver. 3, 4. Interpreters are almost uni- 
formly agreed that thunders denote war, and the sym- 
bol is peculiarly appropriate after the introduction of 
fire arms and artillery in the art of war. Being im- 
mediately connected and interwoven with the descrip- 
tion of the Reformation, and introduced after the 
completion of the full time of preparation of the se- 
cond woe on apostate Christendom, it is not diverging 
from the strict and straight line of prophetic interpreta- 
tion to imagine, that these successive wars, or periods 
of warfare, bear some reference to the Reformation to 
which they immediately succeed, and fill up the 
chasm after it, till the time of the sitting of the judg- 
ment on the papal church, and the pouring out of 
the last vials of the wrath of God which are wrk|^= 
or described. The number alone of the thunders is* 
given. The time to which they referred, and &e 
things which they uttered, as consequent on the R^* 
formation, and associated with it, pertained to a .3€iU» 
son of peculiar light ; and never perhaps in the; whqfe 
history of man was there a time when the prophecies' 
of Scripture would have been so readily held as 
rules of action rather than reasons of faith ; and the 
perfection of wisdom, in respect to them, may h^ife 
been, even that they were no^ written. ■,.: 

But as, after the mighty angel had cried, or the Re- 
formation was established, the seven thunders uttered 
their voices, it is written in history that the Reforma- 
tion was '^ the main and principal spring which 
moved the nations from that illustrious period^^ down 
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to the time of another mighty revolution, which bears 
not the character of religious, and drew not its light 
from heaven. And " the civil and religious revolu- 
tions that fill the annals of history'*'' between these most 
eventiiil eras, and of the greatest part of which the 
Reformation was the occasion, may perhaps, without 
any violence to things sacred or civil, be now viewed 
retrospectively, that it may be seen whether, as eman- 
ating from the Reformation, they do not, like all an- 
tecedent history, occupy their own place in the Re- 
velation of Jesus Christ, and, exclusive of any specific 
definition, give palpable illustration from their origin, 
nature, and number, that the seven thunders which 
uttered their voices after the Reformation needed not 
to be farther written, in order that their significancy 
might finally be obvious without affording a seeming 
sanction to Christians to Jook on war as their calling. 

In the retrospect of events since the Reformation, 
may it not therefore be warrantable to inquire, whe- 
^r enough has not been written to shew, that the 
thunders dictated by the spirit of prophecy, as well as 
the trumpets and the woes, may not now take their 
place in die testimony of Jesus ? 

The great event that, with the intervention of a 
brief period of continued papal impenitence, succeed- 
ed to the taking of Constantinople, was the Re&nna- 
tion. The blood which it cost was on the Church of 
Rome and the empire of Germany. The raen who 
were the lights of the Reformation, and who shewed 
no lack of boldness in a righteous cause, cherished a 
Christian horror of war, sought to curb the earthly 
passions of their more fiery associates, and though, 
like the men of understanding in the earliest days of 
the church who knew their God and instructed many, 
Aey were ready to die, yet they were not prepared to 
fight. The angelic likeness of the Reformation was 
not disfigttred or destroyed by a bloody war to aec<»n- 
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plish it. The open book was the great instrument 
of the godlike work. — But thunders soon began to 
utter their voices, and to roll successively over Christ- 
endom. — And in tracing their progress we have sim- 
ply to follow history in its course, to hear the rever- 
beration of the thunders, as well as the echo of the 
trumpets. 

The sudden surprise of the emperor Charles V. by 
Maurice of Saxony, at Inspruck, led to the pacifica- 
tion of Passau, in 1555, without the intervention of 
a bloody and unseemly war. The protestants have 
been charged by historians with improvident forbear- 
ance, when they might have timely assaulted and de- 
feated the army of the emperor : but the love of peace 
prevailed over the desire of vengeance. And the Re- 
formation was consolidated ; the free exercise of their 
religion was recognised and secured ; and the religious 
peace, as it is commonly denominated, was establish- 
ed, without actually engaging in a murderous war- 
fare, or imbruing their hands in the blood of their 
enemies. The Reformation was as the descent of a 
mighty angel from heaven — and it was altogether of 
another character and kind from the earthly commo- 
tions that had preceded it. The angel cried with a 
loud voice as when a lion roareth ; but it was only 
WHEN he had cried — ^when the Reformation had first 
been established — that the seven thunders uttered 
their voices. 

The pacification of Passau had not lasted long, 
when it was suddenly interrupted as with the voice 
of thunder. 

^ Philip II. king* of Spain, apprehending the danger to which 
the reli^on of Rome was exposed from that spirit of liberty 
and independence which reigned in the Low Countries, took 
the most violent measures to dispel it. For this purpose h# 
augmented the number of the bishops, enacted the most 
severe and barbarous laws against the innovators in religion, 
and erected that unjust and inhuman tribunal of the ihquisi- 
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Hon, which would intimidate and tame, as be thought, the 
manly spirit of an oppressed and persecuted people. But 
his measures, in this respect, were as unsuccessful as they 
were absurd ; his furious and intemperate zeal for the super- 
stitions of Rome accelerated their destruction, and the papal 
authority, which had only been in a critical state, was re- 
duced to a desperate one by the very steps that were designed 
to support it The nobility formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation, in the year 1566, with a view to procure the repeal 
of these tyrannical and barbarous edicts ; but, their solicita- 
tions and request being treated with contempt, they re- 
solved to obtain by force what they hoped to have gained 
by clemency and justice. They addressed themselves to a 
free and an abused people, spurned the authority of a cruel 
yoke, and with an impetuosity and vehemence that was per- 
haps excessive, trampled upon whatever was held sacred or 
respectable by the church of Rome. To quell these tumults 
a powerful army was sent from Spain under the command of 
the duke of Alva, whose horrid barbarity and sanguinary 
proceedings kindled that long and bloody war from which 
the powerful republic of the United Provinces derives its 
origin, consistence and grandeur. It was the heroic conduct 
of William of Nassau, prince of Orange, seconded by the 
succours of England and France, that delivered this state 
from the Spanish yoke. And no sooner was this deliver- 
ance obtained, than the reformed religion, as it was professed 
in Switzerland, was established in the United Provinces : 
and, at the same time a universal toleration granted to those 
whose religious sentiments were of a different nature, whe- 
ther they retained the faith of Rome, or embraced the Re- 
formation in another form, provided still that they made no 
attempts against the authority of the government or the 
tranquillity of the public."* 

In 1569 hostilities commenced between the armies 
of Spain and the protestants of Holland and Zealand. 
Such was the barbarity of the Spaniards, that the 
desperate but unavailing defence of Haarlem was 
followed by the execution of two thousand of the inha- 
bitants ; and the duke of Alva boasted that, " during 
the course of five years, he had delivered above eigh- 
teen thousand rebellious heretics into the hands of the 

* Mosbeim*8 Eccles. Hist. cent. zvi. chap. iv. 89. 
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executioner.**^* But the most atrocious ferocity was 
met with the most desperate resolution. And siege 
ensued aflter siege, and battle followed after battle, 
till Spain was wearied with the contest, though the 
Dutch seemed repeatedly devoted to destruction. 
The Union of Utrecht in 15795 first constituted 
them as a nation. The alliance and aid of England 
revived their hopes, and divided the forces of their 
enemies ; and, the wrathful Philip having threat- 
ened England with invasion, the peals of the first 
thunder, were heard in the harbours of Spain ; and 
the defeat and dispersion of the Armada in 1588, 
ranked proudly, in human estimation, among the , 
first of the bloody triumphs of Protestanism. It was 
not till 1606, that Holland was acknowledged as a 
firee and independent state; and firom its first rise, 
the thunder could not be said to cease, but with a 
suspension of hostilities and a truce of twelve years 
first entered into in the year I6O7. 

But the first thunder, at the same time and from 
the same cause, as well as in direct affinity, rolled 
over France with equal violence as over Holland. 
Under their respective leaders the prince of Conde 
and the duke of Guise, the Hugenots (protestants) 
and Catholics came to open conflict. 

** Animosity ran high between the parties. The attend- 
ants of the duke of Guise insulted some protestants at their 
worship, and sixty of the latter were slain. The protestants 
all over France took arms ; fourteen armies were levied in 
different parts of the kingdom. The conflict was carried on 
with the most extreme virulence. — A holy league was formed 
between the courts of France and Spain : the glory of God 
was to be promoted, heresy in the dominions of both extir- 
pated. — In the massacre of St. Bartholomew (August 24, 
1572) no rank or age was spared ; five hundred gentlemen, 
and ten thousand inferior persons, perished in Paris alone, 
and a like carnage took place in all the great towns of the 

* Hume's Hisk of England, chap. 40. 
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kingdom.-*-It is computed that 60,000* persons were mas- 
sacred. — At Rome and Spain the account was received with 
ecstasy, and public thanks returned to heayen.f 

The civil and religious war in France was carried 
on with the most barbarous atrocity, and, according 
to the impartial record of Mosheim, the " contending 
parties committed such deeds as are yet, and always 
will be, remembered with horror.'* These dreadfiil 
commotions were at length calmed in the year 1598 ; 
— at which period liberty of conscience, fiill tolera- 
tion, and the enjoyment of all civil rights and privi- 
leges, were secured to the protestants by the celebrated 
edict of Nantz, passed by Henry IV., who, although 
he gave up his faith for a kingdom, maintained the 
rights which he conferred on the protestants. 

The memorable " thirty years war,"" formed 
throughout Europe another thunder, or continued 
season of warfare, from 1618 to 1648, and was ter- 
minated by the celebrated treaty of Westphalia. 
During this period the war was renewed between 
Spain and Holland, and was carried on as before 
with unrelenting barbarity, and unyielding persever- 
ance. At the commencement of the same period, or 
rather in the following year 1619? the Bohemians 
having elected a protestant king, incurred the wrath 
of the emperor, and the Austrians and Bavarians ra- 
vaged their territories with the most unrelenting and 
rapacious barbarity. But some of the protestant 
princes of Germany " confederated"' anew ; and, aided 
by the king of Denmark, withstood both the papal 
and imperial power. In 1629? " the emperor Fre- 
derick II. issued the terrible restitution^dicty by 
which the protestants were ordered to restore to the 
church of Rome all the possessions they had become 
masters of in consequence of the religious peacey con- 

* Sully estimates the number at 70,000. 
t Outlines of Hist. pp. 341, 343. 
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eluded in the preceding century." The thunder ex- 
tended over inland Europe. Contests for the faith 
became scenes of carnage, when the long-suffering 
and righteous strife of principle, in which the primi- 
tive Christians were ready to die but not prepared to 
slay, and could learn to look on no blood but their 
own, was contaminated by the unholy union of a 
strife for property, in the defence of which an arm of 
flesh was lifted up to kil] : and heroes of another or- 
der took the field in the cause of the Reformation, 
than those who fought its first and most glorious bat- 
tles, with no other • weapon than the sword of the 
Spirit ; and who, like the mighty angel that then had 
come down from heaven, held nothing but the little 
open book in their hands. Gustaviis Adolphus, the 
king of Sweden, clad in human armour, and at the 
head of his armies, became the hero of the Reforma- 
doa, and maintained its cause, linked as then it was 
to worldly politics, on many a bloody plain, till he 
fell (in the battle of Lutzan in 1632,) more like a 
warrioar than a martyr. Yet battle followed after 
battle, like peal after peal, till the second thunder 
ceased ; the peace of Europe was at last restored in 
1648 by the famous treaty of Westphalia, by which 
the rights of protestantism were defined and establish- 
ed on a sure and permanent basis. 

^ After a war of thirty years, carried on with the most 
imrelenting aDimosity and ardour, the wounds of Germany 
were closed, and the drooping states of Europe were revived 
by the peace of Westphalia, so called from the cities of Mun- 
ster and Osnaburg, where the negotiations were held, and 
that famous treaty concluded. The Protestants obtained 
ftom this peace privileges and advantages which the votaries 
of Rome beheld with much displeasure and uneasiness ; and 
it is unquestionably evident tnat the treaty of Westphalia 
gave a new and remarkable degree of stability to the Lu- 
theran and reformed churches in Germany. By this treaty 
the peace of Augsburg, which the Lutherans had obtained 
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from Charles V. in the preceding century, was finally se- 
cured against all the machinations and stratagems of the 
court of Rome ; by it the Restitution edicty which command- 
ed the Protestants to restore to the Romish church the ec- 
clesiastical revenues and lands they had taken possession of 
after that peace, was abrogated, and both the contending par- 
ties confirmed in the perpetual and uninterrupted possession 
of whatever they had occupied in the year 1624. The treaty 
was executed in all its parts ; and all the articles that had 
been agreed upon at Munster and Osnaburg were confirmed 
and ratified, in the year 1650, at Nuremburg."* 

In the same year in which the peace of Westpha- 
lia was concluded, the civil wars in Britain ceased ; 
and the dark thunder-cloud that hung upon the sea 
was dissipated, together with those that had long 
rested on Europe. The Protestant and Catholic na- 
tions, exhausted with war, sunk again into repose ; 
and the second thunder was past. But before its 
close, the Irish massacre (in 1641) left not that of 
St. Bartholomew unrivalled in bloody and ferocious 
cruelty. 

Neither the wars between France and Spain, ori- 
ginating in court intrigue, and in which the opposite 
factions were headed by two cardinals, De Retz and 
Mazarin, nor the contests for territory or power be- 
tween the Swedes, the Poles, and the Russians, nor 
yet the maritime war between Britain and Holland, 
springing from commercial jealousy, maintained the 
character or attained the magnitude of the thunders 
that began to utter their voices after the Reformation. 
But the dark cloud that soon again covered the he- 
misphere, and burst in thunder over Europe, rend- 
ing the air and shaking the earth, arose in France 
with the rising ambition of Louis XIV. He exer- 
cised all the tyranny of the state, and sought to let 
loose again the. tyranny of the church. The unna- 
tural union of France and of England, under the 

* Mosheim, cent. xvi. chap. i. § 7, 
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reign of the reckless Charles II., against Protestant 
Holland, threatened, of itself, to rise into a thunder ; 
but the clouds were dissipated by the winds of heaven. 

'* The combined fleets, with an army on board, approached 
the coast of Holland. In a manner aJmost miraculous, they 
were carried out to sea, and afterwards prevented from land- 
ing their forces by yiolent storms. Those who regarded this 
as the interference of Providence cannot justly be accused of 
superstition."* 

The invasion of Holland, the persecution of Pro- 
testants, and the revocation of the edict of Nantz by 
Louis XIV., were the preludes to that general war 
to which the name of another thunder too appro- 
priately pertains. 

" In the ignorance of his bigotry, he revoked the edict of 
Nantz, treated his Protestant subjects with all the injustice 
and cruelty that blind fanaticism could dictate, and thereby 
lost to France thousands of industrious citizens, who aug- 
mented the wealth and armies of his enemies. A league was 
formed at Augsburg, to restrain the encroachments of France. 
Spain and Holland joined it, as also did Denmark, Sweden, 
and Savoy, and finally England, now governed by Wil- 

liam."t 

The edict of Nantz was revoked in the year 1685. 
The league of Augsburg was formed in 1687; ^^^ 
the following year was the era of the glorious, and 
no less glorious because bloodless, revolution ; from 
which period England took the lead in the cause of 
Protestantism. 

*' Louis assembled two large armies in Flanders ; a third 
was opposed to the Spaniards in Catalonia ; another entered 
and ravaged the Palatinate in a most barbarous and fiendish 
manner." " Twice during the reign of Louis XIV. was 
this fine country desolated by the arms of France ; but the 
flames lighted by Jurenne^ however dreadful, were only like 

• Outlines of History, p. 379. f ^^^^' P« 383. 
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80 many torches, compared with the present frig^htful confla- 
gration, which filled all Europe with horror."* 

The bloody war continued with varied success till 
1697? when it was terminated by the peace of Rys- 
wick. And 

** scarcely had the emperor acceded to the treaty of Ryswick, 
which re-established tranquillity in the north and west of 
Europe, when he received intelligence of the total defeat of 
the Turks, by his arms, at Zenta, in the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. Thus was general tranquillity restored once more in 
Europe. But the seeds of future discord were already sown 
in every corner of Christendom. It was but a delusive calm 
before a more vidient storm.*'t 

The third thunder, though all in the brief inter- 
val was calm^ was rapidly succeeded by the fourth, to 
which the name of Marlborough is the ready index, 
and in the course of which the power ctf Louis was 
shattered as if by quick repeated strokes of lightning, 
and his ambition was prostrated in the dust, where all 
earthly glory must lie. 

In the year I7OI " the Grand Alliance*" was form- 
ed against France ; and, to adopt the shortest me- 
moir of the murderous strife, " from the year I702 
to 1711 5 the reign of Louis XIV. was one continued 
series of defeats and calamities.'''' J In 1713 peace 
was concluded at Utrecht between France, England, 
Portugal, the United Provinces, Prussia, and Savoy; 
and in the following year, at Rastadt, between Ger- 
many and Spain. Charles XII., " the madman 
Swede,"''* who would not otherwise have ceased from 
warfare, was at that very period a prisoner in the 
hands of the Turks. And " Europe rested from 
war.''§ 

• Russel's Hist, of Modern Europe, vol. ii. p. 519. 

t Ibid. pp. 537, 538. 

j Encyclop. Brit. art. France. 

§ Outlines of History, p. 390. 
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The incessant warfare and desperate battles by 
which Marlborough was the instrument of humbling 
Louis, quashed for a time the love of war ; and, firom 
1714 to 1739, there followed, as marked in history, 
^* a period of comparative repose.""* Alliances were 
formed for the preservation of peace, which was only 
partially interrupted and speedily restored. The 
pragmatic sanction, regulating the right of female 
succession to the impenal throne, and the disputed 
possession of Sardinia^ were the chief objects of con- 
troversy, which did not immediately involve such 
principles or interests as to excite a general war, or 
to rouse another prophetic thunder throughout Eu- 
rope. But, before the middle of that century, which 
had speedily introduced a history of blood, Europe 
was again in arms, and had witnessed another thun- 
der. In 1739 war was declared by Great Britain 
against Spain, and in 1744 against France. The 
battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy are not forgotten 
in Britain. In 1740 the death of Charles VI., and 
the succession of Maria Theresa, laid Germany open 
to invasion. " Treaties of spoliation and division"" 
became the pastime of the German and European 
princes. The wars of Frederick the Great began. 
Britons, Prussians, Dutch, Austrians, Bohemians, 
Bavarians, Silesians, Hanoverians, Sardinians, Spa- 
niards, and Italians, all mingled in the warfare. And 
no calm was interposed till the year 1748, when 
peace was concluded by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
A thunder-cloud passed over Britain at the time. 

The sixth thunder is defined by " the seven years'* 
war,"" commencing in 1755 and concluding in the 
beginning of 1763. The battle of Minden, the siege 
of Quebec and the death of Wolfe, the taking of Bel- 
leisle, the capture of Guadalope, the Havannah, and 

• Outlines of History, p. 393, title. 
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Martinique, are memorials of it in Britain that come 
within the recollection of the aged. The Protestant 
countries of Prussia and Britain stood against a con- 
federacy of Continental kingdoms. And America, 
as well as Europe, became the scene of contests, where 
Protestants and Catholics maintained their distinc- 
tive and discordant creeds, no less than in Britain 
and in France. 

*^ England obtained all Canada, and the islands of St John 
and Cape Breton, c^eat part of Louisiana, her conquests on 
the Senegal, the island of Grenada : all her other conquests 
she restored. Prussia and Austria agreed to place them- 
selves on the same footing they were on at the commence- 
ment of hostilities. Thus ended the seven years' war, — a 
war which had caused such an effusion of blood and treasure : 
it ended Tvithout being productive of any real advantage to 
any one of the parties. Europe now reposed from war."* 

History is not, perhaps, greatly in fault, if, in re- 
cording wars and their desolations, it sometimes omits 
the mention of their benefits. And though the work 
of warriors be often the most fruitless of labours, as 
some may reckon it not the least pernicious, yet di- 
plomatists are not always forgetful to mingle the 
seeds of war with treaties of peace. The interests of 
the greatest of Protestant and of Catholic countries 
were soon to be contended for anew ; and the world 
was not long altogether ignorant how the gain of Ca- 
nada by Britain might possibly be connected with 
the loss of America. 

Europe did not repose long from war ; nor did the 
last of the seven thunders make long delay in utter- 
ing its voice. The seven years'* war terminated in 
1768; in 177^ ^^ North American war began; 
IVance declared war against Britain in 1778- The 
next season Spain followed her example ; and in 
I78O, Holland was added to the enemies of Eng- 
land. The Spanish, the Dutch, and French fleets 

* Outlines of Historyi p. 408. 
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were defeated. Gibraltar was besieged in vain. But 
in another seven years' war, the Americans, after an 
arduous contest, maintained their independence; 
the troops of Comwallis surrendered, as prisoners of 
war, to the French and Americans commanded by 
Washington, and in 1782 the American war was 
ended. If a jewel fell from the crown of Britannia, 
it soon glittered on the brow of the best child of her 
hope, — her eldest daughter.* And though the bene- 
fits of war be often looked for in vain, yet the bless^ 
ings ef the Reformation, after which the first of the 
seven thunders began, may yet be seen, half a cen- 
tury after the conclusion of the last of them, by look- 
ing to America alone, in the striking contrast between 
its Northern and Southern States, and the opposite 
effects that have followed their respective indepen- 
dence. The book that was held in the angel's hand 
is open in the one region, and shut in the other. 
But lately there were only three Bibles in Lima, the 
capital of one of the States of South America ; while 
in one of the States in the North three houses could 
scarcely be found in which a Bible is wanting. 

And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and 
upon the earthy lifted up his hand to heaven^ and 
sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, who 
created heaven and the things that therein are, and the 
earth, and the things that therein are, and the sea^ 
and the things which are therein, that there should be 
time (delayi) no longer : But in the days of the voice 
of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to sound, the 
mystery of God should be finished, as he hath declared 
to his servants the prophets,'-^yeT, 5, 6, 7« Express 
reference seems here to be made to that which, in a 
manner exactly similar, was declared unto Daniel, 
as we read in the close of his prophecies. ^' But thou, 
O Daniel, shut up the words and seal the book, even 

« A jewel fell from the crown on the coronation of George III. 
It has been named America. 
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to the time of the end : many shall run to and fro, 
and knowledge shall be increased. Then I Daniel 
looked, and, behold, there stood other two, the one 
on this side of the bank of the river. And one said 
to the man clothed in linen, which was upon the 
waters of the rivers. How long (shall it be) to the 
end of these wonders ? And I heard the man clothed 
in linen, which was upon the waters of the river, 
when he held up his right hand and his left unto hea- 
t)eit, and swart by him that liveth for ever and ever, 
that (it shall be) for a time^ times ^ and an half; 
and when he shall have accomplished to scatter the 
power of the holj people, aU these things shall be 
finished. And I looked, but I understood not : then 
said I, what (shall be) the end of these things ? And 
he said. Go thy way, Daniel : for the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the end. Many shall 
be purified, and made white, and tried; but the 
wicked shall do wickedly ; and none of the wicked 
shall understand, but the wise shall understand. And 
firom the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken 
away, and the abominarion that maketh desolate set 
up, there shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety 
days. Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to the 
thousand three hundred and five and thirty days. 
But go thy way till the end be : for thou shalt rest, 
and stand in thy lot at the end of the days,^ — ^Dan. 
xii. 4-13. 

In the Book of Daniel and of the Revelation it is 
thus apparent that events on earth were to succeed 
the period, concerning which the angel, in lifting up 
his hand to heaven, sware that time shall be no more, 
<»-Qr as the words may be rendered, there shall be no 
more delay. As declared unto Daniel, the express 
time is conjoined with the ttme^ times, and half a 
time, the exact period, as defined in the same woids, 
during which the saints of the Most High would be 
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given into the hand of the jpapal power,— Dan. vii. 
25. In reference to these times, with which the 
solemn angelic asseveration is conjoined, there should 
then be time no more. The point in history where 
they were to terminate, seems in like manner to be 
fixed as subsequent, without a long intervening delay, 
to the close of the seven thunders. 

Each event, in prophecy as in history, throughout 
a long range of time, naturally leads, as the fore- 
runner, to that which follows it. Thus we may trace 
the connexion between the Persian and Grecian em- 
pires, and the last remains of the Grecian, in Syria and 
Egypt, with the introduction of the Roman. The 
Vandals were united with the Goths in the first storm 
that fell upon the western empire. The Huns 
leagued with the Vandals, and the confederacy of 
Italy, which was formed where Attila fell, sub- 
verted the empire of Rome. The exaltation of 
the papacy on the ruins of imperial Rome, brought 
down the first woe on idolatrous Christendom ; Maho- 
metanism arose at the time when transgressors came to 
the ^1. And, uniting the second to the first, the 
caliph girded the sultan with the sword. The Re- 
formation was the descent of an angel firom heaven^ 
and took not its rise firom any earthly commotions, 
yet it came at the time when corruption was full, and 
when the rest of Europe, that was not hurt by them, 
would not learn repentance firom woes. 

The same natural sequence is marked in the his- 
tory of the thunders as in that of the trumpets and 
woes. And in like manner, the last of the thunders 
was the first of the revolutionary wars, and introduced 
a new era into the world. Trumpets had sounded 
over the Roman empire ; and the voice of the last 
was the requiem of imperial Rome. The progress of 
the first woe, and the preparation of the second, when 
that time was fully come, dissolved the eastern em- 
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pire, and turned the city of Constantine into the 
metK^olis of Mahometanism. The seven thunders 
suocessivelj shook the mighty fabric of Catholicism ; 
and when these had ended — there was to be time no 
more — the period was drawn to a close, and about to 
be fulfilled, when the saints should no longer be given 
into the hands of an idolatrous and persecuting 
church — but the sounding of the seventh trumpet was 
announced, and the time was come when the judg* 
ment was to sit, the last vials to be poured out, and 
the papal kingdom to be consumed and destroyed un- 
to the end. But no definition of the length of the 
time is here given ; that k otherwise r^eatedly told. 
Yet the connexion, in regard to civil hist(»ry, seems 
to be marked between the expiry of the thunders, 
and, when the time of papal dominancy would be no 
mcnre, the outpouring of the seven last vials of the 
' wrath of God. It is the succession of events that has 
here to be regarded, and the time of passing from one 
series of wars to another, yet more momentous and 
appalling. We are brought to the brink of the 
French revdiution, and may not be &r from that 
point of vision in the march c^ time where the judg- 
ments of Qod are manifest. In the days of the voice 
of the seventh angel when he shall begin to sound, 
the mystery of God shall be finished, as he hath de- 
clared unto his servants the prophets. 

And the voice which I heard from heaven spake un- 
to me AGAIN, and said, go and take the little book 
which is open in the hand of the angel, which standeth 
upon the sea and upon the earth. And I went unto 
the angel, and said unto him. Give me the little book. 
And he said unto me. Take it, and eat it up ; and it 
shall make thy belly bitter, but it shall be in thf mouth 
sweet as honey. And I took the little book out of the 
angePs hand, and ate it up ; and it was in my mouth 
sweet as htmey : and as soon as I had eaten it, my 
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belly was Utter. And he said unto me, Thou must 
prophecy again before many peoples^ and nations^ and 
tonguesy and kings, — ^Ver. 89 &c. 

The voice of tne an^el who commanded John to 
seal up those things which the seven thunders uttered, 
and to write them not, spake unto him again, and 
told him to take the little book. The angel who held 
it commanded him to eat it up. Ezekiel was enjoin- 
ed bj an angel to eat a roll or book, who said unto 
him also, AU the words that I shall speak unto thee, 
receive in thine hearty and hear with thine ear,"-^ 
JEiZek. iii, 1, 10. " Thy words were found^'' says 
Jeremiah, (icv. 16,) <^ and I did eat them ; and thy 
word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my heart 7* 
John was commanded m)t to write ; but it was given 
UBto him to see and understand the vision. By his 
own w(»rd, recorded in scripture, we know that he was 
a noan who had no greater joy than to hear that his 
children walked in truth. And it was as homey in his 
mouth to know, that after an age of darkness, the 
truths of the gospel would again be proclaimed, and 
the scriptures be open to the world. But the message 
that he had heard from the beginning was, that we 
should love one another. His epistles teem with 
Christian charity, in a manner which shows the spirit 
of the man, who bore the testimony of Jesus. And 
though, when he tasted the good word of Qod, and 
knew the meaning of the descent of the angel from 
heaven, it was sweet to his heart as honey in the 
mouth ; yet, whenever he knew the ungodly rancour 
to which, from the wickedness of men, the Reforma- 
tion would give birth, the murderous wars that would 
ensue, and the fierce animosity and ^^ mutual bar- 
barities^ which even protestant historians cannot re- 
cord without sorrow, grief soon succeeded to his joy ; 
and as soon as he had eaten or understood it, his belly 
was bitter y his heart was afflicted. The cause of pro- 
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testantism, it must be confessed, has not always been 
maintained with the Christian spirit of forbearance 
and love. And many a ponderous volume might 
supply the painful proof, that, even between protes- 
tants, in their schisms and contentions, the breaking 
and tearing of the bond of peace was enough to dis- 
gust and grieve the man who chose Christian love 
for the theme on which he dwelt so fondly, as soon as 
he saw and understood how Jesus, on whose bosom he 
had leaned, was thus wounded again in the house of 
his friends. Too often, it may be feared, have 
wrangling polemics illustrated its significancy, • with- 
out understanding the sign, — It was in my mouth 
sweet as honey ; and as soon as I had eaten it, my 
belly was bitter. 

And he said unto me, thou must prophecy again 
before many peoples^ and nations, and tongues, and 
kings. Hitherto the prophecy was continuous, from 
the opening of the seventh seal, to the close of the 
seventh thunder ; and the line of history was un- 
broken from the rise of the Goths, preparatory to the 
downfall of the Roman empire, to the last great event 
that preceded the grand revolution of modem times. 
But it is announced to the apostle that he must pro- 
'phecy again, — ^intimating a new order, or course of 
predictions. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to attempt a fiiU 
exposition of the Book of Revelation, on many parts 
of which, he thinks, that history will yet throw a 
much ftiUer light. But in allusion to what appears 
to be already past, he deems it in some degree essen- 
tial to touch briefly on the intermediate visions, re- 
corded previously to the pouring out of the last seven 
vials. The thunders were not written : nor, in the 
previous prediction, was their duration, or the period 
of their ceasing, marked. And, as dates abound in 
the succeeding visions, we must look to what John 
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prophesied again, if thereby the connexion may be 
established between events and their ttmeSf without 
which accordance the interpretation given to the se- 
ven thunders, would want the confirmation it may 
possibly receive firom a comparison with other predic- 
tions. And thus, more than by any explanatory 
words, it may perhaps be ascertained, by the farther de- 
velopment which still later histories may give to other 
visions of the prophet, how, or in what sense, after 
the seven thunders, which were manifestly to be suc- 
ceeded by other events, had uttered their voices, it 
might be clear, as by the oath of an angel, what time 
would be no longer, or how there would be no longer 
delay. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

After the religious and political state of the world 
had separately or respectively been traced down for 
many ages, it was given unto John to prophecy again^ 
But in commencing the immediately subsequent pro- 
phecies, or intermediate visions, the subject of them 
is, in the very first instance, so clearly defined that 
they needed not to be written in another book, but in 
that alone of the Revelation of Jesus Christ. 

And there was given me a reed likeunto a rod: and the 
angel atoody sayings Rtse^ and measure the temple of 
God, and the altar , and them that worship therein. But 
the court which is without the temple leave out and 
m£asure it not ; for it is given unto the Gentiles : and 
the holy city shall thy tread under foot forty and two 
months^ chap. xi. I5 2. The subject q£ the predic- 
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tion is thus limited to the Christian chuich, whether 
nominally, or the temple of God (in which, as the 
Spirit speaketh expressly, he who exalteth and op- 
poseth himself above aU that is called Ood, was to 
sit) or the altar, the more sacred part of the temple, 
and those that worship therein, would seem to com- 
prehend and include all that pertains to the proless- 
edly Christian church. But the court which was 
without the temple was left out and not measured^ It 
was given to the Gentifes, to the nations of the earth ; 
and they were to tread down the holy city forty and 
two months. The holy city seems here manifestly to 
be comprehended in the porticm that was not mea- 
sured ; even as the glorious land is described by Da- 
niel as included among the countries that were given 
unto the Turks, who were Gentiles. The very ex- 

Jressions are also used in which Christ foretold that 
erusalem was to be trodden down of the Gentiles, And 
while the Christian church formed the very subject of 
the prediction, that portion of the earth, on the other 
hand, which was given unto the heathen, or had per- 
manently fallen under the dominion of the Saracens, 
and subsequently and more especially of the Turics, 
nrhose career had already be«i so fully detailed, was 
excluded from the present or renewed pro^esying. 

The first object that is presented to the view of the 
jHTophet within the church, or temple, is the prophe- 
sying of the two witnesses. And I will give power 
unto my two witnesses^ and they shall prophesy a thou^ 
sand two hundred and fourteen days^ clothed in sack* 
cloth^ ver. 3. — The saints of the most High were to 
be given into the hands of the papal power, for a 
time, rimes, and the dividing of time ; and as he who 
was to speak great words against the most High, was 
to wear out the saints, so also were the witnesses to 
prophesy in sackcloth. 

These are the two olive trees^ and the two candle- 
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itickA, stOMding before the Lqrd of the whde earthy ver. 
4. Of Israel, as a church, it is said, <^ The Lord 
called thj name a green olive trecy &ir, and of eoodly 
firuit.^ Jer. xL 16. The same term is applied by 
Zechariah to the &ithful witnesses of the Christiaa 
ehurch.— 9-^^ Behold I will bring forth my servant the 
branch ; and he said unto me, what seest thou P and 
I said, Behold a candlestick all of gold, and two olive 
trees by it. Then answered I and said unto him» 
what are these two olive trees upon the right side of 
the candlestick and upon the left side thereof ? And 
I answered again and said unto him, what be these 
two olive branches which, through the two golden 
pipes, empty the golden oil out of themselves P And 
he answered and said. These are the two anointed 
ones, that stand by the Lord of the whole earth,^^ c. 
i. 8, c. ii. 2, 3, 11, 14. The two candlesticks are 
two Christian churches^ even as the Lord Jesus Christ 
did say unto John, <^ The seven candlesticks which 
thou sawest are the seven churches.^^ Rev. i. 20. 

There never have been wanting faithful witnesses 
ci Jesus, who, in the spirit of &ith, and in the 
strength of the Lord, have maintained the character 
and preserved the pureness and unity of the churches 
of Christ. In the long night of darkness, the Vau* 
dois, or the Waldenses,* and the AJbigenses — the 
£>nner deriving their name from the valleys of Pied- 
mont, and the latter from Albi, a town m the pro- 
vince of Toulouse — who were jointly known by the 
name of Leonists, and were also called Catherins, from 
the purity of their lives, and Paterins, from the se- 
verity of their sufferings^ — ^were, as churches, stedfast 
in the faith, the candlesticks of Christendom, and 

* ' The ancient official seal of the Waldensian Church repre- 
sents a lamp or candle diffusing lays of light over a surrounding 
field of darkness. See Sims. I^er/ &c, HUtory if the Church of 
CKris^-voL 3, p. 3T5. 
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lighted up die wilderness, while gross darkness rested 
on the world. 

In proof of the purity of the doctrine of the Vau- 
dois, and the integrity of their lives, we need not ap- 
peal even to Roman Catholic authorities, seeing that 
direct reference may at once be made to the testimo- 
ny of an inquisitor-general, whose confession assimi- 
lates to that of Judas, though without his compunc- 
tion. Such was the greatness of the mystery of ini- 
quity and deceivableness of unrighteousness, that the 
hand which shed their blood wrote down their inno- 
cence, without adding that the act was murder. 

'< Among all the sects which still are or have been, there is 
not any more pernicious to the church than that of Leonists. 
And this for three reasons. The first is, because it is older ; 
for some say that it hath endured from the time of Pope 
Sylvester^ (fourth century) others, from the time of tne 
apostles. The second, because it is more general, for there 
IS scarce any country wherein the sect is not. The third, 
because when all otner sects beget horror in the hearers by 
the outraffeousness of their blasphemies against God, this of 
the Leonists hath a great shew of piety ; because they live 
justly before men, and believe all things rightly concerning 
God, and all the articles which are contained in the creed; 
only they blaspheme the church of Rome and the clergy; 
whom the multitude of the laity is easy to believe.* 

'< The causes of their estrangement from his church are 
thus singularly stated : Mt is because the men aud women, 
the youn^ and old, the labourer and the learned man, do not 
cease to instruct themselves ; because they have translated 
the Old and New Testament into the vulgar tongue, and 
learn these books by heart and teach them ; because if scan- 
dal be committed by any one, it inspires them with horror, so 
that when they see any one leading an iiTegular life, they 
say to him, the apostles did not live so, nor should we who 
would imitate the apostles : in short, they look upon all that 
a teacher advances, unsupported by the New Testament, as 
fabulous."f 

« Keinorius con« Heret. cap. 4. quoted by Usher, Cave, Bi- 
shop Newton, &c. 
"f H*D, Acland*8 Hist, of the Vaudois^ p. 6. 
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Beinerius (as his testimony is quoted by Fox,) 
farther states that some of them could recite ^^ the 
whole New Testament perfectly by heart,^' and that 
there were forty schools in the single parish (paroecia) 
of Cammach.* The Roman Catholic historians, 
Thuanus and Mezeray, cited by Newton, bear 
similar testimony to the purity of their doctrine. Of 
theAlbigenses,Sismondi bears this decisive testimony, 
*' In the exposition made by the bishop of Toumay, 
of the errors of the Albigenses, we find nearly aU the 
principles upon which Luther and Calvin founded 
the reformation of the sixteenth century.'' " The Pa- 
terins, the Waldenses, the Albigenses, had spread 
their instructions throughout all the countries which 
had been comprised in the western empire.'"'!' 

The history of the Vaudois and the Albigenses has 
lately excited a renewed interest throughout Europe, 
as well as in Britain, to whidi the pen of the cele- 
brated Sismondi has not slightly contributed. A 
Christian ^mpathy and generous interest have been 
roused in England on their behalf, by Acland's brief 
history of the Valdenses, and GiUy's Narrative of an 
excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont. Farther 
res^ches may yet disclose more abundant &cts to 
complete the memoirs of the sufferings and virtues of 
the witnesses. Yet while the purity of their doctrine 
and the integrity of their lives may be held confessed 
on the word of an arch persecutor, the annals of the 
Vatican, and the records of the inquisition, are as full 
of evidence corroborative of the testimony of Jesus, as 
any book written by an infidel, and amply illustrate 
the severity of the persecution of the saints, to which, 
though our limits preclude detail, some slight allu- 
sion may here be made, in a combined view of cor- 
respondmg predictions. 

* Fox*8 MartyrolQgy,[foL^'p. 6ia f Si8mondi*s Hist. p. 116. 
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The witnesses were clothed in sackcloth. The little 
horn of the fourth beast, or the papal power, was to 
wear out the saints of the Most High. The men of 
understanding were to fall, to trjf themj and to purge^ 
and to make them white to the time of the end: because 
it is yet for a time appointed. It is the character of 
the brethren of Jesus that they loved not their lives 
unto the death. The great whore that sitteth upon, 
many waters was drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. Rev. xvii. 
6. (See table). 

The persecution, even unto the death, that the 
saints of the Most High and the witnesses of Jesus 
were to endure, is a matter of the plainest prediction : 
and there is no need for searching into anj secret re- 
cords to discover the proof; Har this thing was not 
done in a comer. The design of papal persecution 
was to extirpate heresy ; and the most savage torture 
of the martyrs was, with that intent, exhibited open- 
ly. The gospel of Jesus inculcates brotherly love, 
and even the love of our enemies. But the time was, 
while it was hid, that the stake was a scene round 
which the persecutors exulted with joy, and shouted 
with transport at eadi cry of the expiring victims. The 
history of papal persecutions leads us far beyond the 
period of the dawn of the Reformation ; and so 
drunken with blood was the church of Rome, that the 
reign of the bloody Mary, by which they are best 
known in Britain, appears but as the sprinkling of a 
few drops from a large cup already full to the brim. 

Heretics and heathens were involved, according to 
the papal creed, in the same condemnation. And 
mheii the perils of the desert and the sabres of the 
Saracens had somewhat quashed the frenzied spirit of 
military crusading for the recovery and possession of 
the Holy Land, absolution was held forth at the 
cheaper rate and aafer charge of extirpating heresy 
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vntkin the precincts of Christendom. A new order 
of holy wars was proclaimed. And, by the authority 
of die pope, the monks of Citeaux, wi^ a zeal out* 
rivalling that of Peter the hermit, the great preacher 
qS the Palestine war, proclaimed a crusade against 
the Albigenses. In the year 1208, <^ in the name of 
the pcme and of the apostles of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, they promised to all who should perish in this 
holy expedition j^enary absolution of all sins com- 
mitted from the day of their birth to that of their 
death.**'* A campaign of forty days, in so holy a 
cause, was reckoned, by papal infallibility, merit 
enough to secuie eternal salvation. << Bull after bull 
was Eliminated fiom the court of Rome. And never 
had the cross been taken up with a more unanimous 
consent.^ ** The immense preparations resounded 
throughout Europe, and filled Languedoc with ter- 
ror.^-f* 

The preaching of a crusade against the saints of 
the Most High, was combined with the invention and 
active agency of the inquisition, in wearing them out. 
"While one class of monks preached in every church 
a war of extermination, year after year another, with 
father Dominic at their head, who gave rise to the 
order of the Dominicans, searched out in every vil- 
lage the victims of papal tyranny, and the fires of the 
inquisition were added to all the horrors of a war, of 
which the barbarous atrocity never was exceeded. A 
few extracts from the pages of Sismondi, in depict- 
ing the cruelties of which the crusade against the Al- 
bigenses was Aill, will shew, beyond the wish of any 
heart that can be touched with humanity, how war 



* Slsmondi*s Hist, of the Crusades against the Albigenses, 
p. 24. The history of the Crusades against the Albigenses has 
been extracted from Sismondi*8 History of the French, and 
tianalated into English in separate volumes. 

f Ibid. p. 25. 
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was made with the saints, how the witnesses were 
clothed with sackcloth, how the churchmen of Rome 
sought to wear them out, and yet how they loved not 
their lives unto the death. Though the slaughter was 
often indiscriminate, the witnesses were first sought 
out before the crusade began, and the malignant in- 
genuity of demons was added to the most savage fe- 
rocity of men. 

<* While the Bemardins were recruiting soldiers for the 
cross. Innocent IIL chained a new congregation, (at the head 
of which he placed the Spaniard saint Dominic) to go on 
foot two hy two through the yillaffes, to preach the faith in 
the midst of them, to enlighten uiem by controversial dis-' 
cussions, to display to them all the zeal of Christian charity, 
and to obtain from their confidence exact information as to 
the number and dwellings of those who had wandered from 
the church, in order to bum them when the opportunity 
should arrive. Thus began the order of the preaching bre- 
thren of St. Dominic, or of the inquisitors.*'* 

These apostles of the inquisition, though going out 
two by two, differed as much firom the first preachers 
of the gospel of peace, as the fanatic robbers who were 
the apostles of Mahomet. Yet they were but the fit 
heralds, or rather blood-hounds of the war against the 
saints which, close upon their footsteps, pursued their 
tract. 

" As the crusade approached, the bishop of Beziers deliver- 
ed to the legate of the pope a list of those among his flock 
whom he suspected of heresy, and wished to see consigned 
to the flames. The citizens refused to surrender them to 
the avengers of the faith, notwithstanding that the assem- 
blage of the tents and pavilions of the crusaders was so great, 
that it appeared as if the world was collected there. ML the 
inhabitants of the country had taken refuge in Beziers. The 
city was taken. The immense multitude were massacred in 
the churches, whither, they had fled ; seven thousand dead 
bodies were counted in that of the Magdalen alone. When 
the crusaders had massacred the last kving creature in Be- 

* Sismondi*s History of the Crusades against the Albigenses,. 
pp. 24, 25. 
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ziersy and pillaged the houses of all that they had thought 
wordi canying off, they set fire to the city in eveiy part at 
once, and reduced it to a vast funeral pile. Not a house re- 
mained standing, not one human heing alive. Historians 
differ as to the number of victims. The abbot of Citeaux, 
feding some shame for the butchery which he had ordered, 
in his letter to Innocent III. reduces it to fifteen thousand, 
others make it amount to sixty."* ** The legate wb8 pro- 
foundly penetrated with the maxim of Innocent III., that to 
keepfauh with those who have it not, is an offence against 
faith." In the siege and assault of Lavaur, ' the bishops, the 
abbot of Courdieu, who exercised the functions of vice-legate, 
and all the priest^ clothed with their pontifical habits, giv- 
ing themselves up to the joy of seeing^ the carnage begin, 
sang tiie hymn rent Creator. The knights mounted the 
breach. Resistance was impossible ; and the only care of 
Simon de Montfort was to prevent the crusaders from in- 
stantly fiiUing upon the inhabitants, and to beseech them ra- 
ther to make prisoners, that the priests of the living God 
might not be deprived of their promised joys. Our pilgrims,' 
continues the monk of Vaux-Cema^, * collected tne innu- 
merable heretics that the castle contamed, and burned them 
alive with the utmost joy. In Bernard's life of Innocent III. 
their number is stated Itt 400.f The castle of Montjoyre 
was abandoned, but burned by liie crusaders. The castle of 
Cassero afforded them more satisfaction, as it furnished hu- 
man victims for their sacrifices. It was surrendered on ca- 
pitulation ; and the pilgrims, seizing nearly sixty heretics, 
burned them with infinite joy. This was always the phrase 
employed bv the monk who was the witness and the pa- 
negyrist of the crusade.:^ 

* One of the articles of the capitulation of the castle of 
Minerva provided, that the heretics themselves, if they were 
converted mi^ht quit the castle and have their lives saved. 
When the capitulation was read in the council of war, ' Ro- 
bert of Mauvoisin,' says the monk of Vaux-Cemay, ' a noble- 
man, and entirelv devoted to the Catholic fidth, cried, that 
the pilgrims would never consent to that; that it was not to 
shew mercy to the heretics, but to put them to death, they 
had taken the cross.' But the Abbot Arnold replied, < fear 
not, for I believe that there will be very few converted.' 
The legate was not deceived in this bloody hope. The cru- 

" Sismondi*8 History of the Crusades against the Albigentes, 
pp. 34— 37. 
t Ibid. pp. 75, 77. * Ibid. p. 78» 
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sadera took possession of the castle of Minerra on tbe 22cl July 
1210 ; they entered, siDgfiog Te Deum, and preceded by the 
cross and the standards of Montfort The heretics were, in 
the mean time, assembled, the men in one house, the women 
jn another, and there on thmr knees, and resigp:ied to their 
fiite, they prepared themselves, by prayer, for the punish- 
ment that awaited them. The abbot Guy de FauX'*Cemay, 
to fulfil the capitulation, came and began to preach to them 
the catholic faith ; but his auditors interrupted nim by an una- 
nimous cry — ^ We will have none of your faith,' said they, 
* we have renounced tbe church of Rome, your labour is vain ; 
for neither death nor life shall make us renounce the opi- 
nions that we embraced.' The abbot then passed to the as- 
sembly of the women, but he found them as resolute and 
more enthusiastic still in their declarations. The ooimt of 
Montfort, in his turn, visited both* Already he had piled up 
an enormous mass of dry wood. * Be converted to the ci^ 
tholic faith,' said he to tne assembled Albigenses, * or ascend 
this pile.' None were shaken. They set fire to the pile, 
which covered the whole square with a tremendous coiifl»- 

S'ation. And the heretics were then conducted to the place, 
ut violence was not necessary to compel them to entmr the 
fiames; they voluntarily precipitated themselves into them, 
to the number of one hundred and forty, after having oom- 
mended their souls to God, in whose cause they suffered 
nartyrdom.*'* 

They loved not their lives unto the death ; but the 
church of Rome w€is drunken with the blood of the 
saints, 

**■ Innocent IIL, at first, excited the sanguinary spirit which 
then lorded it over Europe. It was but too true that the 
whole of Christendom then demanded the renewal of those 
scenes of cama^, that it prided itself on the skm^hter of 
the heretics^ that it was in the name of public opinion that 
the fathers of Lavaur required new ina8sacre8.t ^ Kings, no- 
bles, priests, and people were all agreed in thinking that he- 
retics must be destroyed vrith fire and sword.^ No calcolii- 
tion can ascertain, viith any precision, the dissipation of 
wrath, or the destruction of human life, which were the 
consequences of the crusade against the Albigenses. There 
was scarcely a peasant who cud not reckon in his Ikmily 

* Sismoiidi^s History of the Crusades against the AW^gmicap 
pp. 64, 65. f Ibid. p. 95. $ Ibid. p. SOa. 
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some unhappy one, whose life had been cut off by the sword 
of MoDtfort's soldiers ; not one but had repeatedly witnessed 
the niTaffing of his property by them. Simon de Montfort 
was to them tJie representation of the evil spirit; the pro- 
totype of all the persecutions they had endured.* The 
number of the slain, in France alone, has been computed at 
a miUion."f 

They made war with the saints^ and prevailed 

agcnnst them. 

^ Raymond VIL, count of Toulouse, was compelled to 
promise that he would henceforth make war against all 
those who had remained faithful to him ; and that he would 
pay to every individual who should arrest a heretic two 
marks for each of his subjects who might be carried before 
the tribanals."t 

It was with the saints that they made war. 

^ The heretics supported their doctrines by the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures ; the first indication of heresy was, 
therefore, considered to be the citation either of the epistles 
or the gospels: secondly, any exhortation against lying; 
and, finally, any signs of compassion shown to the prisoners 
of the inquisition. The council of Toulouse (held in Novem- 
lier 1229 J for the first time decided, that the readings of the 
holy booKS should not be permitted to the people. ' We 

Erohibit,' says the fourteentn canon, p. 430, ' the laics from 
aving the books of the Old and New Testament ; unless it 
be at most that any one wishes to have, from devotion, a 
psalter, a breviary for the divine offices, or the honour of the 
blessed Mary ; but we forbid them in the most express man- 
ner to have the above books translated into the vulgar 
tongue.' "J 
^ ** But that which perhaps exceeded all the other calami- 
ties of the Albigenses was the establishment of the inquisi- 
tion. The only expedient for maintaining the unity of the 
faith which the church has ever known, was to bum those 
who separated from it. For two hundred years the fires 
bad been kindled, yet every day Catholics abandoned the 
fiiith of their fathers to embrace that which must conduct 
them to the flames." || 

* Siflmondi*8 History of the Crusmdes against the Albigenses, 
pp. 128, 129. t Mede, in Apoc p. 503. 

j: 8i6mondi,' p. 218. $ Labbei ConsiU Tolosan. torn. v. p. 

1784—1786, et seq. Flewry, Hist. Eccies. liv. Izxiiu n. 68« 
Vide Siamondi, p. 237. | lb, p. 246. 
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The Vaudois, in the secluded valleys of the moun- 
tains of Piedmont, were subjected to a like relentless 
persecution. The inquisition was established at Tu- 
rin, the capital of the Duke of Savoy. In roots 
where a scanty subsistence could only be procured by 
laborious industry, papal tyranny sought out its vic- 
tims. There every house was a house of prayer ; in 
every &mily there was an altar for the worship of 
Ood, but in none was an image to be found ; every 
child was instructed in the knowledge of Jesus, and 
fed with the bread of life, and they would not wor- 
ship the consecrated wafer as a God ; they looked 
on life as a time of purifying, and disowned aU &ith 
in purgatory. The craft of the priest was in danger. 
And the purer that was the doctrine, and the holier 
the lives of the witnesses of Jesus, the more surely, 
were they clothed in sackcloth^ and the churchmen of 
Rome, thirsting for their bloody would not be satiated 
till they were drunken with it. The emissaries of 
the inquisition, at first, sought out their victims, who 
were either immured in the dungeons of Turin, and 
secretly tortured, or publicly executed, to intimidate 
heretics. But, to quote the words of M. Acland, 

** This was a process too slow and too partial to satisfy 
the unrelenting fury of the church of Rome. Bull after 
bull, and army after army, issued forth to the devastation of 
the valleys, the spirit of which may be collected from the 
following specimen. In 1477, Innocent YIIL havine com- 
mented on the heresies of the Vaudois, commands au arch- 
bishops, bishops, vicars, &c. to obey his inquisitor, to render 
him assistance, and to engage the people to take up arms, 
with a view to so holi/ and necessary an extermination. 
Accordingly, he granted indulgences to all who would make 
a crusade against the Vaudois, and full authority to apply to 
their own use whatsoever property the]^ could seize. Ani- 
mated by these spiritual and temporal stimulants, 18,000 re- 
gular troops, and 600 uncommanded vagabonds burst upoii 
the vallies ; and had not a feeling of compunction speedily 
visited the sovereign, (Philip VIL, duke of Savoy) the work 
of destruction woi3d probably have been complete, and his 
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successors saved from the infamy of assistdn^ in subsequent 
transactions of the same character* Such was the style of 
the persecutions^ which, at small intervals, and in different 
de«^rees, mark the whole history of this suffering and fidth- 
fnf people during the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries."* 

** This persecution was carried on with peculiar marks of 
rage and enormity in the years 1655, 1686, and 1696, and 
seemed to portend nothing^ less than the total destruction 
and entire extinction of that unhappy nation. The most 
horrid scenes of violence and bloodshed were exhibited on 
this theatre of papal tyrannyr\ ** Thousands were massa- 
cred, and many put to death with tortures of a more horrid 
and revolting nature than any recorded in the Spanish in- 

auisition ; and the most barbarous cruelty was umted to io- 
ecency the most brutal and profligate. The very recital of 
these scenes would be sufficient to make the book that con- 
tained it a scorn and a horror to society.''^ 

An inquisitor-general testifies to the faithAilness 
of the witnesses; a monk records the monstrous cruel- 
ties exercised against the Albigenses : and an attested 
document, written by the commander of a French 
regiment, and which is preserved in the university of 
Cambridge, gives an illustration of the barbarities to 
which the faithful Vaudois were subjected, which 
were of so shocking a nature, that he resigned his com- 
mand rather than be a participator or a witness of 
such iniquitous actions. " I was witness,'' says Du 
Petit Bourg, " to many great violences and cruelties 
exercised by the banditti and soldiers of Piedmont 
upon all of every age, sex, and condition, many of 
whom I myself saw massacred, dismembered, hung 
up, &c. with many horrid circumstances of barbar- 
ity."§ 

It were loathsome to tell of children smothered in 
the cradle, or dashed from the rocks, or suffocated, 
together with their mothers, in a cave ; of villages 
burnt to ashes, and their inhabitants exterminated, 

* Acland,pp. 13, 13. f Mosheim, cent. 17, part ii. o'lap. 2. 
sect. S. \ OiUy*8 Narrative, p. 146. $ Ibid. p. 216. 
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of women firing br fanDdreds frnm a MiTing diurai, 
and butcfaei^ bj a brutal soUii^^ or of the execra- 
doos of an mfuriated mob, wlule die witnesses of 
Jesos were sufiering maitrrdom. But sadi alliwicins 
may here be needful, wh3e Piedmont is in ^iew, that 
it may afterwards be more deaily seoi how ri^teous 
are the judgments of God. llflton describes the' 
scene widi the power, without the fiction, of a poet. 
And without loddng alone to the righteous retribution 
which awaits iniquity, he has obviously in view die 
words of the prophety — that higher inspirarion which 
tw poetry alone can ever reach. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cM, 
E'en them that kept thy truth so pure of oM, 
Mlien all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Foi^t not ; in thy book record their groans. 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient MA 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother ^-ith infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that fh>m these may grow 
An hundred fold, who, having learned the way. 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe ! 

MiLTOX. 

The inquisition, which originated in the persecu- 
tion of the witnesses, is too faithfiil an index of the 
sufferings which they endured. Its history, wher- 
ever it was established^ is one tale of horror. Its vic- 
tims were indeed clothed with sackcloth. The wit- 
nesses of Jesus were questioned by torture ; and their 
testimony to the &ith led the way to the dungeon 
and the stake. Yet, the inquisition was but one of 
many modes by which, age after age, the man of sin^ 
who exalted himself above all, sought to wear out the 
saints of the Most High. Power was given them to 
testify, though the invention of their enemies was 
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racked to devise new modes of the most aggravated 
torture. And if ever the malignity of demons had 
full scope on earth, it was practised in vain against 
the cmointed ones of the Lord. The shedding of their 
blood, that would not for ever be unavenged, served 
to exemplify and perfect the faith and patience of the 
saints. The law of the members overmastering the 
law of the mind, needs not a witness wherever faith 
is wanting. But, throughout ages, the opposite 
proof was given to the world, that the power which 
man has of killing the body, under whatever form of 
death, was unable to resist the faith which overcomes 
the world, or to extinguish in the mind the light of 
the gospel, or the hopes of the Christian. Manifold 
are the instances in which, rather than deny their 
Lord, the victims of papal barbarity threw them- 
selves into the flames, and their last word was that of 
witnesses. 

The persecution of the Albigenses and the Vaudois 
disseminated the doctrines which they preached, 
wherever they fled from the fiery inquisition. And 
notwithstanding the zeal of a corrupt priesthood in 
suppressing them, the seeds of the glorious Reforma- 
tion were sown extensively throughout Europe5 espe- 
cially in Germany and Britain. The light of the 
gospel penetrated the gloom, and survived all the 
fires of the inquisition, though they were kindled in 
many countries. '* The seed of the church," as at 
the first, sprung forth the most vigorously around the 
stake where the ashes of the martyrs were mingled 
with their blood. Even a war of extermination, 
which, as in France, did there extinguish the light, 
spread it the more rapidly into other regions, and 
prepared them for an easier riddance of the papal 
yoke than the fearful revolution which finally became 

the portion of that kingdom, whose territories were 

6 
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deluged with the blood of the saints, and which lent 
its power to extirpate them in other lands. 

And if any man will hurt them^ Jire proceedeth out 
of their mouthy and devoureth their enemies ; and if 
any man will hurt them^ he must, in like manner, be 
killed, &c. verse 5. The saints of the Most High 
were to be given into the hands of the papacy, for a 
time, times and a half; but, it is added, the judg- 
ment shall sit, and they shall take his dominion, to 
consume and to destroy it unto the end. The cause 
of the martyrs shall finally prevail over that of the 
murderers. Vengeance belongs unto their Lord. They 
denounced against papal Rome, as Babylon the Great, 
the mother of harlots and the abominations of the earth, 
all the judgments written in the word of God against 
an idolatrous church. And as the Lord said unto 
Jeremiah, '' I will make my words in thy mouth ^re, 
and this people wood, and it shall devour them f^ so 
it is said, that fire proceeded out of their mouth and 
devoureth their enemies. God would avenge their 
cause by bringing not only spiritual, but temporal 
judgments on their enemies. But the time of their 
prophecying in sackcloth had first to cease. In the 
charge, or threatening, to the papal church (as sym- 
bolized by the rider on the black horse, with the 
yoke in his hand,) it is said, " And see thou hurt 
not the wine and the oil.''^ And, in the same vision, 
under the representation of the saints calling firom be- 
neath the altar, (which is here measured,) they are 
heard exclaiming, " How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge oiur blood on 
them that dwell on the earth ?'*'' But this appeal 
for the souls of them that are slain for the word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held, (the wit- 
nessesj was not made till after the rise of infidelity, 
or till the pale form of spiritual death had stalked up- 
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on the earth, to do his work of slaughter ; and the 
appearance of a new enemy called forth ^ at last, the 
expostulation of the saints, and made their spirits 
speak. Even then it was said, (chap. vii. 11,) that 
they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow servants and their brethren, that should be 
killed as they were, should be fulfilled. If" the ana- 
logy of faith" warrant such an appropriation, or sanc- 
tion so seemingly plain a comparison of things spirit- 
ual with spiritual, instead of turning to past history 
for an interpretation of the sequel of the vision, the 
church of Christ should not be unprepared for the 
fact, that though the time of the testifying of the 
witnesses may be completed, their death may be yet to 
come. 

On the death and resurrection of the witnesses it 
is said, " And the same hour there was a great earth- 
quake, and the tenth part of the city fell, and in the 
earthquake were slain of men (or names of men,) 
seven thousand; and the remnant were affrighted, 
and gave glory to the God of heaven.'** The illus* 
tration is not palpable (like that of all fulfilled pro* 
phecy,) in the retrospect of modem history, even since 
the first decline of the Turkish power, what revolu- 
tion has yet been followed by giving glory to the God 
of heaven. And in the verse fWlowing it is also 
added, " The second woe is past, and "behold, the third 
woe Cometh quickly.'*'^ The Turkish empire is not yet 
dissolved. Greece was reconquered by the Turks af- 
ter the battle of Zenta, in 1697 » ^^d the massacre of 
Scio, with many other barbarities that preceded or 
accompanied it, go far to invalidate the assumption, 
that, even at a late date, the second woe was past. 
That woe is designated by the four angels of the 
Euphrates, — and comparing scripturewith scripture, it 
seems to be the more warranted opinion, if not the 
direct inferencci that the second woe can only be said 

T 
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to be pastf when the waters of the Euphrates, as ui^ 
der the lixdi vial, are dried up« 



CHAPTER XXIl. 

THE WOMAN CLOTHBD WITH THE SUN. 

In the revelation of the things that were to be, 
and that now have come to pass, after the days of 
Daniel and of John, the rise and revolution of earthljr 
kingdoms, together with the great apoe^cy of Chris- 
tendom, and the imposture of Mahomet scarcely less 
influential on the fate of the world, occupy page after 
page, and form the subject of vision after vision, as if 
the Lord of the whole earth had resigned his do- 
minion over it, and had given it into the bands of those 
who take the glory to themselves, and who reject his 
authority or corrupt his word. But such is not the 
conclusion of the matter. The only language of faith 
here is. How long^ O Lord ? The first of the pro- 
{Secies of scripture, while yet the human race were 
but a single pair, speaks of the bruising of the sxBr- 
pent'*s head. The great image which stood before 
Nebuchadnezzar, was indeed of a brightness that was 
excellent, and (£ a form l^t was ternUe, but he saw 
till that a stone was cut cut without hands, wlmh 
smote die in>age vpon his ieet of iron and day, and 
brake them to pieces ; — and the atosie tbst smote the 
knage became a great mountain, and filled liie whok 
«aniL And as Daniel teikd the interpretation, and 
Inscribed the four sncoenive kingdoms that shouU 
aose upon the tfaaitii, aaid made kumn wnto the king 
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what diould oome to paiNS thereafter, be ceased not 
vhenever the glory of all earthly kingdoms was told, 
but also added, '^ And in the days of these kings shall 
the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be 
left to other people, but it shall break in pieces and 
duaH consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever,^^ Dan. ii. 44<. In the corresponding vision 
of the four beasts, or four kingdoms that shall arise 
out of the earth, the fourth, or the Roman kingdom, 
is described as devouring the whole earth, trea£ng it 
down and breaking it in pieces ; and among the ten 
kingdoms which arise out of it, another arises, which 
speaks great words against the Most High, and wears 
out the saints of the Most High ; and they are given 
unto his hand for a time, times, and the dividing of 
time. Yet the judgment sits to take away his do- 
minion, to consume and destroy it unto the end. 
And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom imder the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions 
dial! serve and obey him, Dan. vii. 

The histoiy of earthly empires is prophetically an- 
nounced, their course is marked, but all their domi* 
nions finally merge into an everlasting kingdom. The 
kingdom of the Most High was to be set up in the 
days of these kingdoms, to encounter opposition for 
ages, to be threatened with extinction, and yet finally 
to be established over all the earth. These visions of 
Daniel represent how difibrent is the final prospect of 
the cause of Christ, from what the retrosp^ has 
been ; and however different any emblem of it must 
be firom that designative of the kingdoms of the earth, 
jet the reader wm not fail to recognise strong points 
of resemblance between these antecedent predictions, 
Mid « vision of the Apocalypse, which, in some re- 
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spects may perhaps be tenned the contest of the 
church, or the connict of the kingdom of God, with 
the powers of darkness and the kingdoms of the world. 
That contest, it is obvious, had chiefly to be main- 
tained first with the imperial, and afterwards for a 
defined period, with the papal power of Rome. 

And there appeared a great wonder in heaven : a 
woman clothed with the smw, and the moon under her 
Jeety and upon her head a crown of twelve stars ; and 
she being with child^ cried, travailing in birth, and 
pained to be delivered. And there appeared another 
wonder in heaven ; and behold a great red dragon, 
having seven heads and ten horns, and seven crowns 
upon his heads. And his tail drew the third part of 
the stars of heaven, and did cast them, to the earth ; 
and the dragon stood before the woman which was 
ready to be delivered, for to devour her child as soon 
as it was bom. And she brought forth a man-child 
who was to rule all nations with a rod of iron ; and 
her child was caught up unto God, and to his throne* 
And the woman fed into the wilderness, where she 
had a place prepared of God, that they might feed her 
there a thousand two hundred and threescore days* 
And there was war in heaven : Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought^ 
and his angels, and prevailed not ; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. And the great dra^ 
gon was cast out, that old serpent, called the devil 
and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world ; he was 
cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out 
with him. And I heard a loud voice saying in heaven, 
now is come salvation and strength, and the kingdom of 
our God, and the power of his Christ : for the accu^ 
ser of our brethren is cast down, which accused them 
before our God day and night. And they overcame 
him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their 
testimony ; and they loved not their lives unto th€ 
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death. Therefore ryoice ye heavens and ye that dwell 
in them. Woe unto the inhabiters of the earth and 
the sea / for the devil is come down upon you^ with 
great wrath, beccHise he knoweth that he hath but a 
short time. And when the dragon saw that he was 
cast unto the earth, he persecuted the woman which 
brought forth the manr-child. And to the woman were 
given two wings o^ a great eagle, that she might Jly 
into the wilderness, into her place ; where she is nou^ 
rishedfor atime, times and half a time, from the face 
of the serpent. And the serpent cast out of his mouth 
water as a flood after the womfiLn, that he might cause 
her to be carried away of the flood. And the earth 
helped the woman ; and the earth opened her mouth 
and swallowed up thefljood which the dragon cast out 
of his mouth. And the dragon was wroth with the 
woman, and went to make war with the remnant of her 
seed, which keep the commandments of God, and have 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. Chap. xii. 

A great wonder was seen in heaven, and great is 
the mystery of godliness. In prophesying again, 
John stUl measures the temple and the altar, and them 
that worship therein. After having first told of the 
witnesses of Jesus, instead of reverting to the destiny 
of the kingdoms of this world, he describes, in more 
general terms, the rise, the historyj and the fate of 
the kingdom that the God pf heaven had set up. The 
Ibelpyed disciple of Jesus continues as before to fill up 
the outline given by Daniel, who also was a man 
greatly beloved. And in the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, the kingdom of the Most High, spoken of by 
Daniel, is not without its appropriate symbol and its 
specific delineation. It came not in the form of a 
wild beast, to trample on the earth : nor did the sym- 
bol of other empires bear any similitude to it. A 
woman clothed with the sun, covered all around with 
heayeply light and radiance, and having the moon 
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under her feet^ as if standing on Judaism, or tram^ 
ling on any other form of faith, and infinitely tran- 
soending them all, is aptly significatiye, as the most 
gl(nrious of symbols could be, of the kingdom of God^ 
which in the illness of time was set up on earth. In 
the spiritual horizon Jesus alone is the sun of righte- 
ousness ; his kingdom is surrounded by light, all 
other brightness is dim before it, and by it alcme can 
all the world be enlightened; while the crown of twdve 
stars, in the same aspect of celestial objects, seems to 
name the twelve apostles, the stars of first magtiitude 
and unrivalled brightness in the church, to Mtham the 
Lord Jesus said, I appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed me. Ye shall sit cm 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Ismel. 
Even in the seven churches of Asia, the stars were 
the angels of the churches. 

The light shone in darkness, but the darkness com^ 
prehended it not. Because Jesus told the truth, men 
would not believe him. They that were not of God 
would not hear God'^s words. And when the apostles 
went forth to preach the gospel, men hated and per- 
secuted them for his name^s sake. The kingdom of 
God was preached unto the Gentiles ; and Jesus was 
believed on in the world. But truth finds not a ready 
access to the heart ; and the struggle is often haid, 
before it be admitted. It is not easy for those to learn 
righteousness who are naturally prone to do evil, and 
averse to that which is good. If any man be in 
Christ Jesus he is a new creature. And the kingdom 
of God which he came to establish, consists not, like 
other creeds, in meats, or drinks, ac days, or ordinan- 
ces, but is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. The Authwf of our faith hath declared, 
ihat except a man bt hem again^ he cannot enter into 
die kingdom of God« It was the office of his apos- 
des to turn men from darkness to light. And ia 
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toeaking of the change of heart that had to be wrought 
through &ith, Paul, adopting the very figure which 
is used in the vision, says, My little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again till Christ be formed in you. 
In similar significancy, the woman clothed with the 
Sim, and the moon under her feet, and who had upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars, being with child, 
criedj travailing in birth, and pained to be delivered, 
8ach symbolically was the first aspect of the king- 
dom of heaven. Jesus had a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how was he straitened till it was accom- 
plished ! He had to be lifted up on the accursed tree, 
before men would be drawn unto him. And in the 
very early propagation of the gospel, while the king- 
dom of God was beginning to be formed, we read that 
(Acts xiv. 21, 22) when the apostles had preached 
the gospel to Derbe, and had taught many, they re- 
turned again to Lystra, and to Iconium and to Anti- 
och, confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhort- 
ing them to continue in the &ith, and that we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
God. The disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch : and such, in travail and in pain, was the 
manner in which that kingdom began to be esta- 
blished. 

The mutual destruction of the Roman and Persi- 
an empires, left no formidable enemy to contend with 
Saracen fanatics when they came forth from Arabia 
in armed multitudes to propagate the faith of Maho- 
met : and the love of plunder, as a stimulus to con- 
quest, is a feeling which it needed not a prophet to 
implant in the human breast. Their success lay in their 
swords. But contrariwise, no sooner was the faith of Jesus 
preached, than the Roman empire, holding the world 
m subjection, and supporting with all its authority 
a polypous paganism, was prepared, like a ferocious 
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monster, to devour the in&nt church, or to persecute 
unto the death those who should profess a holy £aidk 
and disown the worship of many gods. The seven 
heads^ or as otherwise interpreted, the seven mountains^ 
on which the imperial city was built ; the ten hornsy 
or according both to the Bo(^ of Daniel and the Re- 
velation, the ten kingdoms, into which the Roman 
empire was divided ; and the seven crovons^ or differ- 
ent successive forms of government, (Rev. xix. 9, 10,) 
mark the empire of Rome, in its bloody persecutions^ 
as the great red dragon that stood before the woman 
which was ready to be delivered, for to devour her 
child as soon as it was born. As Herod the king 
sought the life of the holy child Jesus, so the power 
of Rome was exerted in vain to stifle Christianity at 
its very birth. And as Satan, in the homr of the 
prince of darkness, entered into the heart of Judas 
when he betrayed the Lord into the hands of sinners, 
so that great dragon which sought the destruction of the 
church is denominated, in the sequel of this prophecy, 
however varied may be the form he assumes, whoever 
may be the agent of his will, or whatever may be the 
instrument of his "power-^that old serpent, the devil, 
and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world. — Men were 
led captive by him at his will ; and the kings of the 
earth claimed not freedom from his sway. The pur- 
posed destruction of the church of Christ was a device 
worthy of the great adversary of God and of man.. 
And never was there a more powerful instrument 
ready to his hand than Rome in all the majesty of its 
greatness, wholly given up to idolatry, and, though 
subjecting the world to its sway, enslaved to the 
grossest vices. Satan is repeatedly termed in scrip- 
ture the prince of this world. " We wrestle not,'' 
saith the apostle, ^< against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
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darkness of this toorldy against spiritual wickedness 
in high places,'*'* That sin and death reign upon the 
earth, can scarcely be hid from the blindest. Such 
truths need not any revelation from heaven to declare 
them. Each individual has given witness to the one, 
and must therefore bear witness to the other. The 
scriptures reveal how sin came into the world, and the 
gospel proclaims redemption from its guilt, and sal^ 
vation from its power to them that obey it. And 
thus though there be a mystery of iniquity at work 
on earth, there is a mystery of godliness at work 
against it. The contest, begun in Eden, is not 
closed. It may be long ; but the issue is not doubt- 
ful. He by whom all things were made has not 
^ven up the world to be for ever ruled and desolated 
by sin ; but righteousness shall reign on the earth, 
and be established for ever. In the days of earthly 
kingdoms, over which idolatry and sin domineered, 
did the God of heaven set up his kingdom. And 
that kingdom, symbolized by the stone cut without 
hands, which shall finally smite the image till it fall 
into dust, was not itself to be crushed or to be sunk 
for ever in the earth by the Roman empire, though 
then concentrating in itself all human power, and 
lorded over by the prince of darkness. The disciples 
of Jesus wrestled not. iq vain with all principalities 
and powers. But the dragon sought in vain to de. 
vour the child so soon as it was born. The man^ 
child was brought forth who shall rule all nations with 
a rod of iron. And if the kingdom of Gqd be in- 
deed symbolizjed by the woman clothed with the sun, 
having the moon under her feet, and upon her head 
twelve stars, (the gospel of the kingdom, of heavenly 
brightness, eclipsing every other faith, and propagate 
ed by the twelve apostles) ; then the children of the 
kingdamj as the name is given them in scripture, the 
true believers of the gospd, may well be esteemed hev 
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progeny, brought forth as they were, in pangs and 
throiBS, and manifold tribulations. The words of Je- 
sus are spirit and are life. The symbol is an express 
similitude. It is as being bom again that men enter 
into the kingdom of God ; as well as by tribulation 
that they then approved themselves as its children. 
And there is the same relation between the gospel and 
believers, as between a mother and a child. The 
people that did know their God were strong and did 
exploits. And they that understood among the peo- 

Ele instructed many ; yet they fell by the sword, and 
y flame, and by captivity, and by spoil many days. 
The dragon could not devour them. The Roman 
empire could not destroy the church, — ** the body of 
Christ," — of which true believers are the members. 
A church was formed by the preaching of the gospel. 
A man-^hild was brought forth^ who shall rule all na- 
tions with a rod of iron. Not only is it written of 
Jesus that he shall thus rule, and that Gt)d will give 
him the heathen for a heritage, and the uttermost 
part of the earth for a possession ; but the Spirit also 
saith unto the churches, " He that overcometh and 
keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I give 
power over the nations, and he shall rule them with a 
rod of iron ; as the vessels of a potter shall they be 
broken to shivers ; even as I received of my Father, 
Rev. ii. 27. The kingdom of God shall break in 
pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and they 
shall become as the chaff of the summer threshing 
floors. Looking from the first conflict to the final 
triumph of the church, the apostle, in this vision, 
heard a loud voice saying in heaven^ now is come saL 
tation^ and strength^ and the kingdom of our Gad ; 
m like manner as it is said in the book of Daniel, 
" And the kingdom and the dominion, and the great- 
i^esB^ <rf the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall 
be given to the people of the saints of the Most Highj 
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tvliose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey him.**' He shall finally 
bruise the serpenfs head. 

But Christianity was not destined to triumph, till 
many subjects, tIm)aghout many ages, should first 
be gathered to the kingdom of Ood. Farther identi- 
fying his people as his own, it is said that the man- 
diim was caught up to God and to his throne, even 
as Jesus after his exaltation on high, said — ^To him 
diat overcometh will I give to sit with me in my 
thione, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father on his throne. 

But the pangs of child-birth were not the only 
perils of the woman clothed with the sun. After the 
man-child was brought forth, new dangers arose. 
And after a Christian church was formed, a long 
period was to elapse, and new dangers to be encoun^ 
tered, before the prince of darkness and of this world 
would cease to exercise his malignity, or be deprived 
of his power. After the emperor of Rome " should be 
removed out of the way, that widced one would be 
revealed, whose coming is afl«r the working of Satan, 
with all powers, and signs, and lying wonders,'*' &c. 
And as Daniel represents the church passing ftom 
one state of tribulation, that inflicted by the Roman 
empire after the subversion of Judaism, to enter on 
another, that of papal persecution, to endure through- 
out an appointed time, so, after the man-child was 
bom, and survived in defiance of all the power of the 
dragon, die woman fled into the wilderness, and, un- 
der another form, and even directly named, the ser- 
pent again was her persecutor. In the things noted 
m the scripture of truth, an ** appointed time'' of per- 
secution succeeds to the early tribulation of the 
Christians, during which second and defined period, 
many were to &11, to be tried, and to be purged, and 
to be made white. And the period to th^ end of thft 
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wonders is declared to if a time^ iimes^ and a half. 
Dan. xii. 7- 1^^ saints of the Most High were to 
be given into the hands of the papacy (the little horn 
of me fourth beast) until a time, times, and the de- 
viding of time, (half a time,) Dan. vii. 25. The 
two witnesses were to testify a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days. It is specially to be noted that 
BOTH these forms of expression, or different modes c^ 
determining the same period, are repeated, in the ex- 
act terms, in the vision now before us, whereby all 
those prophecies are linked together, and identified 
as descriptive of the same power, retaining, as other* 
wise they do, a manifest uniformity and entire accord- 
ance, (see Table), ^nd the tcomanfled into the wiU 
demessy where she had a place prepared of God^ that 
they should feed her there a thousand, two hundred 
and threescore days, ver. 6. And to the woman were 
given two wings of a great eagle, that she might fy 
imto the wilderness, into her place, where she is iiour- 
ishedfor a time, and times, and a half a time, from 
the face of the serpent, ver. 14. 

Some evidence will afterwards be adduced to show 
the probable commencement and termination of the 
1260 years. 

The dragon, during the second great period of 
nersecution, and after a Christian church had been 
fiirmed, is spoken of under another form : and it was 
from the /bf^ of the serpent that the woman fled into 
the wilderness. As, at the beginning, believers had 
to wrestle with the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, and with spiritual wickedness in high places, 
or against the great red dnigim fchivh sfttod ready 
to devour the man-child at his birth, so even in the 
days of the apostles the mystery of iniquity began 
al$a to wcMrk in another form ; and that tricked 
one was to be revealed in his time^ or after the sub- 
vwsioii of the western empire, who^ aHOiing is after 
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the woBKiNG OF Satan, with all powers^ and stgns^ 
and lying wonders, and all deceivableness of un^ 
righteousness, &c. And the great dragon is that 
old serpent, catted the devil, and Satan, which de-^ 
ceiveth the whole world. The same prince of dark- 
ness had but separate agents, and wrought but by 
other means^ The persecuti(»i against the saints 
was ncrt less satanic, under papal than under imperial 
JRome. The knights or kings who slaughtered them 
at the dictation of a monk, were not more humane 
than Roman lictors, and Simon de Montfort was, in 
cruelty, another Nero. He was, as the philosophical 
historian relates, *^ the representative of the evil 
spiBiT ; the prototype of all the persecutions they 
had endured.'" Nor when he forebore from the more 
gentle slaughter by the sword, that, in committing the 
saints to the flames, the priests might not be deprived 
of their expected joy, were they less fiendish than he. 
The old serpent, called the devil, and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world, wanted not incarnate 
demons as the agents of his will, against those who 
would despoil him of his reign. But the brethren 
overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony, and they hved not their 
lives unto the death. 

While the church of Christ, who came to dispos-^ 
gess Satan of his kingdom, lay obscure in the wilder- 
ness in a depressed and suflPering state, it may be re- 
marked, that it was with two wings of a great eagle 
that the woman, who was clothed with the sun, fled 
thither. There was no abode or resting-place in 
Judea, nor in the lesser Asia, nor in Greece, where 
first she had flourished ; nor was she suffered to re- 
main in the rich plains of southern France ;* but on 

* The Albigenses may he traced ta a remote region of tho 
earth, as well as to an early age of the. church. The Paulicians,. 
or disciples of Paul| were first established in Armenia and Poq«.. 
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the remote Alps, in some of the most sequestered of 
the villages of Piedmont, amidst the fitnesses of 
rocks and the ^ilds of the desert, and literally in an 
Alpine region where eagles dwell, the existence of 
the gospel was preserved, in an active and embodied 
form, and the church of Christ had there her seat in 
the wilderness. But even there the trial of the fiuth 
of the brethren wa«, that they loved not their lives 
unto the deaih ; and peaks of mountains seeming- 
ly inaccessible, and caves in the rocks, were frequent- 
ly their only resort, in the place which the Lord had 
prepared for them. 

These few observations have been hazarded, in the 
h(^e that they may not altogether tend to mystify 
mystery, or to obstruct the understanding of what has 
bc«n called the most difficult part of the book of Re- 
velation. But that which cannot yet be seen clearly 
in all its parts, cannot be fully defined. And it is 
not on such themes that we should dare to give scope 
to any vain imaginations. It were folly, not wisdom, 

tus. And after suffering severe persecutions, they were trans- 
]^anted, about the middle of the eighth century, from Armenia 
into Thrace. *' A confession of simple worship and blameless 
manners is extorted from their enemies ; and so high was their 
standard of perfection, that the increasing congregations were 
divided into two classes of disciples, of those who practised, and 
of those who aspired. It was in the country of the AJbigeois, in 
the southern provinces of France, that the Faulicians were most 
deeply implanted ; and the same vicissitudes of martyrdom and 
revenge which had been displayed in the neighbourhood of the 
Suphrates, were repeated in the thirteenth century on the banks 
of the Rhone. The laws of the eastern emperors were revived 
by Frederic the Second. The insurgents of Tephrice were re. 
presented by the barons and cities of Languedoc. Pope Innocent 
III. surpassed the sanguinary fiime of Theodora. It was in 
cruelty alone that her soldiers could equal the heroes of the 
(5]rusades, and the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the 
founders of the inquisition ; an office more adapted to confirm 
tiian to refute the belief of an evil principle. The visible as- 
semblies of the Pauticians, w Albigeois, were extirpated by fire 
and sword," ^^..-Gibbon's Hist. yiA. x, p. 167, e. 64b 
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to attempt to be wise above what is written. And to 
tear asunder that which time may not yet have fully 
tinfiMed or unsealed, were to do violence to the word 
of God. Yet we may read^ that besides the long 
period during which the woman remained in the wil- 
derness, mention is made of war in heaven, of the 
discomfiture of Satan and his being cast unto the 
earth-^-of his great wrath at last, because he knows 
Aat he has but a short time— of woe to the inhabit 
ters of the earth and of the sea — of the flood cast out 
of the serpent''s mouth after the woman — of the earth 
helping the woman and swallowing up the flood, and 
finsdly of the wrath of the dragon^ and his making 
war with the remnant of her seed, which keep the 
commandments of Ood, and have the testimony of 
Jesus. 

The contest of the church is not yet over ; nor can 
all the forms of its warfare be yet literally described. 
Time may not yet have unfolded that by which alone 
the prophecy can be unsealed. The judgments of 
Gtod may be manifest, and yet his strange work may 
remain to be done. But while thus there may still 
be needftd exercise for the patience as well as the 
&ith of the saints, there may, at the same time, be 
"some warrant for believing that the expiry of the 
twelve hundred and sixty years is not a period of re- 
pose to the church or to the world. It is the ceasing 
of the time during which the witnesses were to testify^ 
and in which the kingdoms of the western empire 
were to be given into the hands of the church of 
Rome. But it is not said that they were to be easily, 
or in a moment, wrenched from its grasp. There 
was still to be war in heaven — great wrath on the 
earth— *and there is the announcement of another 
woe. The papal kingdom was not to rest in peace, 
after wearing out the saints of the Most High. Nor 
was the strife of the kingdoms of this worH against 
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the kingdom of Christ at an end, that they should 
aB serve and obey him. On the termination of the 
1260 years, the judgment, as often repeated, and as 
still remains to be shown, was to sit upon the papacy, 
which was to be consumed and destroyed until the 
end. 

The infidel power, which was at last to arise, waa 
destined to kill with sword, and with hunger, and 
with death, and with the beasts, or kingdoms, of the 
earth. Whatever the flood may be that the serpent 
cast out of his mouth against the woman, that he 
might cause her to be carried away of the flood, we 
know that against the church of Christ all the gates 
of hell never shall prevail. Superstition shall be 
swept ftom off* the earth. That which destroys it, 
may seem to overwhelm the church ; but yet the 
truth shall be established fur ever. " Now he bath 
promised, saying. Yet once more I shake not the 
earth only, hut also heaven. And this word, Yetonce 
more, significth the removing of these things thataie 
shaken, as of things that are made, that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain."— Heb. xii. 
27. 28, 

The conchision of this i-ision shows the last strug- 
gle of the church, the death, perhaps, of the witness- 
es. But, even though the woe, that is announced to 
the inhabiters of the earth, unlike to the two former, 
teach to the sea as well as to the earth, (v. 12,) ; and 
although the dragon, spoken of in the first part of 
the vision, reappear at its close, yet, looking to the 
OTiginal formation among the children of men of ft 
church to Christ amidst manifold trihulations, and 
unto witnesses that afterwards, under another form of 
peraecuti on, testified gucc essively for 1260 years, who 
i Lamb, and by the word 
1 not their lives unto 
^ittie teaaottt 
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the faithful need not fear that the last war and brief 
triumph of their wrathful enemies, shall dispossess 
the samts of their faith and patience, or extirpate the 
religion of Jesus from the world. The man-child 
whom the Roman empire, like a dragon, sought in 
vain to devour, shall rtUe all nations with a rod of 
iron. However great may be the wrath of the deml^ 
it is but the last sting oS the serpent before the crush-* 
ing of his head. And the kingdom of God and his 
Christ shall come. 

Thus partly has the progress of history been anti- 
cipated, m order to view, in connexion, the one sub-r 
ject of the vision, the conflict of the church ; and 
thus, as well as in preceding prophecies, it may be 
seen, that momentous events, if not a series of judg-« 
ments, follow the expiry of " the appointed time,**' 
during which the church of Rome was to wear out 
the saints of the Most High. And their termination 
may therefore be marked by other wars. 

The fate of the church having been noted in the 
preceding vision, the next, we apprehend, fills up 
the history of her enemies, pagan and papal Rome, 
till those judgments begin to sit upon the latter, 
which subsequent prophecies specially define. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE FIRST AND SECOND BEAST. 

And. I stood upon the sand of the sea^ and saw a 
beasi ri^ up out of the sea^ havvig seven heads and 
ten hamsj and upon his horns ten crowus^ and 
npon his heads the name of Blasphemy^ And the 
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beast which I saw was like unto a leopetrd, and 
his feet were as the feet of a bear^ and his mouth 
as the mouth of a lion ; and the dragon gave him 
bis power ^ and his seat, and great authority. And 
I saw one of his heads as it were wounded ^ 
death ; and his deadly wound was healed : and 
all the world wondered after the beast. And theg 
worshipped the dragon which gave pouter unto the 
beast ; and they worshipped the beast, saying, 
who is like unto the beast ? who is able to make 
war with him f And there wats given unto Mm a 
mouth speaking great things, and blasphemies ; 
and power was given unto him to continue forty 
and two months. And he opened his mouth in 
blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his name, 
and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in heaven. 
And it was given unto him to make war with the 
9aints, and to overcome them : and power urns given 
him over all kindreds, and tongues, and nations. 
And all that dwell upon the earth shall worship 
him, whose names are not written in the book of 
life of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. If any man have an ear, let him hear. 
He that leadeth into captivity, shall go into cap- 
tivity : he that killeth with the sword, must be 
killed with the sword. Here is the patience and 
the faith of the saints. And I beheld another beast 
coming up out of the earth ; and he had two horns 
like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. And he 
eooerciseth all the power of the first beast before him, 
and causeth the earth, and them that dwell there- 
in, to worship the first beast, whose deadly wound 
was healed. And he doeth great wonders, so that 
he maketh fire come down from heaven on the 
earth in the sight of men, and deceiveth them that 
dwell on the earth by the means of those miracles 
which he hath power to do in the sight of the beast, 
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flaying to them that dwell oii the earthy that they 
should make an image to the beast which had the 
toound by the sword^ and did live. And he had 
power to give life to the image of the beast ^ that the 
image of the beast should both speak, and cause 
that as many as would not worship the image of 
the beast should be killed. And he caused alU both 
small and greats rich and poor^ and free and bond, 
to receive a mark in their right hand^ or in their 
Jbreheads : and that no man might buy or selU save 
he that had the mark, or the name of the beast^ or 
the number of his name. Here is wisdom. Let 
him that hath understanding count the number of 
the beast ; for it is the number of a man ; and his 
number is six hundred threescore and six. 

It seems to be universally admitted, that the first 
beast in this vision represents Rome ; — ^but whether 

Egan or papal has been disputed by Roman Catho- 
and Protestant commentators : we adhere to the 
opinion of the former. The beast, like the four 
beasts in the vision of Daniel, rose up out of the sea. 
It had seven heads, or seven kings, seven forms of 
government which successively ruled over it. Rev. 
xvii. 10. Like the fourth beast also, he had ten 
homSy and upon his horns ten crowns^ even as these 
«re similarly interpreted by Daniel as ten kings or 
kingdoms. A leopard in the vision of the prophet, 
represented the Grecian empire, a bear the Persian, 
and a Hon the Babylonian — and these were all to be 
subdued by the Roman, the fourth empire, which is 
described as a beast great and dreadfol and strong 
exceedingly ; and which devoured and brake in 
pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it. 
And the beast which I saw in the vision^ says John, 
was like unto a leopard^ and his feet were as the 
feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a 
lion. 
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Upon his heads were names of blasphemy — And 
the dragon gave him his power ^ and his seat, and great 
authority. — Romulus^ the son of a vestal, the reput- 
ed suckling of a wolf, the murderer of his brother, 
and the chief of a band of robbers and ravishers, 
cave to Rome its existence and its name. Narrow and 
irregular lines of huts resting on the ground, and^ 
when completed, not exceeding a thousand in num« 
ber, and a thatch-covered dwelling formed of rushes^ 
were the city and palace of Romulus.* From such 
beginnings, how mighty was the power, how cele- 
brated the seat, and how great the authority of the 
empire, or the beast. Babylon, Persia, and Greece, 
yielded to Rome; and the fragments and residue 
of these kingdoms were but a portion of its greatness. 
From the sides of the Grampians to the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Roman legions held the world in 
awe; and its great authority is told in Hhe ma- 
jesty of the Roman name.' But it was not found- 
ed in righteousness. An all-holy God was not 
worshipped there. It upheld idolatry throughout 
the world. The names of blasphemy were upon 
the heads of the beast, and Satan gave him his 
power, and seat, and great authority. 

The vision further represents the power, the idola<- 
try, the period of the continuance of the Rqmau 
empire, the wounding of on^ of the h^ads, and th^ 
healing of the wound, and the grievous persecution^ 
which it exercised against Christians. All the world 
wondered after the beast. Jfev^r w^s an imperial 
authority greater or more wonderful than that of 
Jlome. And long was th^ period during which the 
question might have been asked, but could not be 
answered throughout the world. Who is like unto 
the beast ? ivho is qble to yiake war with him ? Pqwer 

• Val, Max. B, ♦, 
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was given ukto Mm 6ver all kindfeds, and tongues^ 
and nations. 

And they worshipped the dragon which gave 
power unto the beast. And he opened his mouth 
in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his name 
and his tabernacle^ and them that dwell in hea-- 
ven. And it was given unto him to make war 
with the saints, and to overcome them. In the 
wilderness, where Christ was tempted of the devil, 
the arch-deceiver, shewing him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and all the glory of them, said, 
*' All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me." " Thou shall worship the 
Lord thy Ood, and him only shalt thou serve,'** was 
the atiswer of the Son of God. But while the Ro- 
mans tolerated every form of idolatry, they persecut- 
ed unto the death the worshippers of the only living 
and true God. Under their authority Christ was 
crucified, and by imperial edicts saints were martyr- 
ed. An odium was attached to the Christian name. 
They worshipped the dragon, and bowed down to 
idols, and, doing the work of the adversary of God 
and the enemy of the souls of men, they were led 
captive by Satan at his will. Idolatry alone was 
the religion of the empire. He opened his mouth 
in blasphemy against God. The holy One of Israel 
was the only God they disowned and dishonoured. 
The whole system of idolatry was a repudiation of 
his worship, and blasphemy against the only living 
and true God. They blasphemed his name, and his 
tabernacle, and those that dwell in heaven. The 
first testimony on record concerning the Christian 
faith in Rome, is that it was everywhere spoken 
{igainst, as blasphemy literally implies. The edicts 
of the emperors designate it in the most opprobrious 
termsv !Even the refined and elegant Tacitus de- 
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icribes it as a pernicious or pestiknt (exitidnlis)^ 
superstition — applying to it the same term in vrhich 
he otherwise describes a pestilent disease ; and he 
ranks the Christian faith am<»ig the atrocious and 
shameful things (atroeia aut pudenda) which flowed 
from every quarter into Rome. The humane Pliny^ 
OS compared with other Roman governors be may be 
odled, terms Christianity a wicked and extaravagant 
superstition (pravam et immodicam superstitionem) ; 
be too, as well as more modem inquisitors, could 
interrogate by torture, though he could discover no» 
thing but a piety, a purity, an innocence, brotherly- 
kindaess, and charity, that mocked all the pomp of 
inganism, and might well have put the best of hea- 
th^is to the deepest blush. And to prove the dif- 
fecence of their faith, as well as of their virtue, be 
brought forth before Christians the image of the em* 
peror, and the images of the gods ; aiod those who 
would not worship them, and offer oblations of firank* 
ixkcense and wine, and blaspheme Christ, (maledi* 
Cerent Christo) were punished for their inflexible ob- 
•tinac}'.")' As the governor of Bithynia, he expressed, 
in an epistle to the emperor Trajan, his doubts whe- 
ther in punishing Christians, no distinction should 
be made between the old and the young, the feeble 
or the strong, the penitent or the impenitent, or whe- 
tiler, the name alone was worthy of punidhvient. But 
be dierished not a thought of religious toleration in 
the truest sense, nor a doubt of his duty as a Roman 
governor of punishing all who would not bow down 
sad offer oblations bdPore the image of a mortal, and 
norship those that are not gods. The lenity of the 
emperor reached not farther than to pardon those 
who abjured their faitb. Idolatry was the very 

» Tacit. Ann. lib. xv. 44k f Plipy, lik. ». Ep. 07. 
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test. Those only could escape who supplicated the 
gods and worshipped an idol. Such was the an- 
swer of Trajan ; such the boasted toleraticm of pa-» 
ganism; such the union between idolatry and per- 
secution, between the worship of the dragon and 
war with the saints ; and such the mildest specimen 
of Ronuin and imperial legislation against the church 
of Christ. The blood of many martyrs, many im^ 
perial and bloody edicts, and ten successive persecu- 
tiona, aore a portion of the reckoning on behalf of 
the church, against the ancient empire of Rome* 
Thert was given unto the heast^ a mouth speaking 
great thiugs, and blasphemies. And it was given 
unto him to make war with the saints^ and to over-- 
came them. And all that dwell upon the earth shall 
warship him^ whose names are not written in the book 
af life. They, whose names were written there, 
would not worship him. 

And power was given unto him, to continue forty 
and twa months. The presumed coincidence of this 
period, with the twelve hundred and sixty years, or 
the time, times, and a half, has induced protestant 
commentators in general, to identify the beast hav- 
ing seven heads and ten horns, &c. with papal Rome. 
Yet the analogy is not only wanting in other respects, 
(^(cept in their joint power, and persecution of the 
saints), but it is also obvious, that a different mode 
of ccHBputation, or measure of time, is here adopted, 
and that a different period may therefore be desig- 
nated. One kingdom might even posdlbly have sub^ 
sisted 1260 years as well as another; and different 
empires, or forms of government, might have been 
marked, though the same space had been specified 
as their duration, and though it had been defined 
even in the same manner. But both, there is rea- 
son to presumye, are here different — the period itself, 

s 
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as well as the fonn of defining It. The Jewish 
month bore no fixed, uniform, or positive relation to 
a yeat, which sometimes consisted of twelve, and 
sometimes of thirteen months. Previous to the giv- 
itig of the law, the month consisted solely of thirty 
days, five months being equivalent to 150 days. Gen. 
vii. 11 ; viii. 4. But, after the institution of their 
ritual observances, their months consisted alternately 
of thirty and twenty-nine days. To appeal to the 
familiar authority of Cruden, "that which had thirty 
days was called a full or complete month ; and that 
which had but twenty-nine days was called incomplete 
or deficient,'*'* A single full and complete month, or 
the period that was marked by the name of one 
months consisted of thirty days. Every third year 
contained an additional month, or thirty days;* and 
when, instead of a single month, several were included, 
some of them were necessarily " incomplete or de- 
ficient.'' Forty-two months (including twenty-two 
fiiU and twenty incomplete months) thus amounted 
to 1240 days, prophetically years. 

Rome, according to Varro, was founded in the 
year before Christ 7^3. But Fabius Pictor dates its 
foundation five years later, or in the year before 
Christ 7^8. The power of the Roman emperor 
Continued in Rome till the 493d year of the Chris- 
tian era. After the dethronement of Augustulus, 
Zeno reigned as sole emperor^ and consuls and senate 
exercised their wonted authority, under the Roman 
emperor in Constantinople, according to their repeat- 
ed practice from the days of Constantine. Odoacer, 
though the conqueror of Rome, abstained from the 
use of the purple and diadem, and, claiming only 
the title of patrician, scrupulously transmitted to 

•Brewster's Encyclop. voLvi. p. 403. Art Chronologj-, Table. 
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the emperor all the insignia of royalty.* The pur- 
ple, the ensign of Roman authority, was for the first 
time assumed by Theodoric, the king of the Ostro- 
goths, in the year 493. His " royalty was pro- 
claimed by the Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, 
ambiguous consent of the emperor of the east. — From 
the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric 
reigned by the right of conquest."*'")" 

Foundation of Rome, B. C. . 753 or 748 

Authority of emperor ceased in 

Rome, A. D. . . 493 493 



It cora^tm^e^/ either . . . 1246 or 1241 years. 

For so long a period the Roman authority was 
recognised and obeyed in Rome^ and the successor of 
Romulus was its master. By the latter computa- 
tion, the forty-two prophetic months, or 1240 years, 
had then exactly expired, and the utmost variation 
by the former period, as denoting the continuance 
firom the foundation of the city, amounts only to the 
sixth part of a prophetic month, and could, therefore, 
as measured by months^ denote no other number than 
that which is stated in the prophecy. Power was given 
him to continue forty and two months. Another month 
would have exceeded the period of the continuance of 
his power, either twenty- three or twenty-eight years. 
The twjelve hundred and forty-first year behoved to 
be entered on, before the twelve hundred and forty 
years were completed. 

And I beheld another beast coming up out of the 
EABTH ,* and he had two horns like a lamb^ and spake 
as a dragon. The first beast, like the successive 
temporal kingdoms described by Daniel, arose out of 
the sea^ from the midst of commotions and revolu- 

• Oibbon*8 Hist. vol. vi. pp. 226, 228. f Ibid. vol. vii. I5j^l6. 
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tions ; but the second beast rose out of the earth, as 
the Roman empire itself is repeatedly denominated 
in the previous visions. It sprung not up by war, 
but in another form, within the territories of the Ro- 
man empire. 

The second beast manifestly succeeds to the first 
beast before him. And the prophecies of Daniel and 
Paul may help to expound the vision. Having de- 
scribed the Roman empire, or the fourth beast, (cor- 
responding in every particular, as well as in the man- 
ner of its origin, with the first beast in the present 
vision), he adds, " I considered the horns, and behold 
there came up among them another little horn, be- 
fore whom there were three of the first horns plucked 
up by the roots.^' And, by interpretation, " the ten 
horns out of this kingdom are ten kings (or kingdoms) 
that shall arise, and another shall rise after them, and 
he shall be diverse from the first, and he shall sub- 
due three kings. And he shall speak great w(»-ds 
against the Most High," &c. " Now ye know what 
withholdeth,"" saith the apostle, " that he might be 
revealed in his time. For the mystery^ of iniquity 
doth already work : only he that now letteth (hinder- 
eth) will let, until he be taken out of the way ; and 
THEN shall that wicked (me be revealed^ &c. 2 Thess. 
ii. 6—8. 

Another beast, or kingdom, was to arise after the 
first ; and to be revealed when the first was taken 
out of the way. The second beast was to arise also 
after the first beast before him, and may therefore be 
presumed to come up in his place, when he should 
he taken out of the way. That event happened to- 
wards the close of the fifth century ; and early in 
the sixth, in the year 508, the first religious war 
began. 

'* In the fever of the times," says Gibbon, " (a. d. 508- 
518), the sense, or rather the sound of a syllable was suffi- ^ 
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cient to disturb the peace of an empire. — Vitalian, with an 
army of Huns and Bulgarians, for the most part idolaters, 
declared himself the champion of the Catholic faith. In this 
pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Constanti- 
nople^ exterminated sixty-five thousand of his fellow-Chris- 
tians, till he obtained the recall of the bishops, the satisfac^ 
turn of the pope, and the establishment of the council of 
Chaloedon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly sipied by the 
dying Ani»tasius, and more faithfully performed to the uncle 
(ji Jusiiniem. And such was the event of the first of the 
rehffwus warsy which have been waged in the name, cmd by 
the disciples, of the God of peace"* 

In tracing the connexion between historical events, 
Gibbon is the man who leads us on step by step in 
the illustration of historical predictions, .^d imme- 
diately cmisecutive to the preceding extract is a de- 
scription of ^^ the theological character and govern- 
ment olJustiniany It was always the object of that 
emperor to preserve the unity of the church, without 
which, such was the temper of the times, the empire 
in all likelihood would have been torn asunder by 
violent commotions, and " the first religious war'*'' 
might have been the prelude to many more. To 
have raised the patriarch of Constantinople to the 
supremacy of the church, would have set a rival, or 
more tlian a rival, close beside the throne. And 
when the authority of the emperor had ceased over 
Rome, or when Italy could only be a conquered pro- 
vince, nothing hindered the emperor from giving the 
church into the hands of the pope. And to become 
the "judge of controversies,'"' and "head of the 
churches,"" and " corrector of heretics,"^ was to be 
armed with a power, and to exercise an authority, 
which future ages testified that the prerogative of 
kings did not equal. The pontifical power was not 
dien consolidated, nor the yoke fiilly imposed or 

• Hist. VoL viU. p. 320, c 47. 
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even formed, as afterwards it hardened into iron ; and 
a long period elapsed before the pope became a tem- 
poral prince, or ere his spiritual dominion was turned 
into blackness. But striking fects seem to warrant 
the conclusion, that at that time, in the age of Justi- 
nian, that wicked one was revealed^ and that the church 
was given into his hands. His gradual rise is told 
by the prophet, and I beheld another beast coming up 
out of the earth ; and he had two horns like a lamb, 
and he spake as a dragon. Among the ten kingdoms 
of the Roman empire, another, diverse from them all, 
was to arise — another little horn. The papal power, 
though diverse from the rest, is symbolized by a horn, 
as well as the rest, which thus represents power, or a 
form of government, whether temporal or spiritual. 
And there is no greater incongruity — that is, there is 
none — between the representation of the spiritual and 
temporal power of the pope, by two horns, (each dis- 
tinct of itself, and both united in his person) than 
between the little horn of the fourth beast, (so called 
before any of the others were rooted up before it) re- 
presenting the papacy, and the ten other kingdoms, 
represented in like manner by ten horns. Spiritual 
as well as temporal power, when supreme, are both 
alike represented by a horn, or denominated a king. 
The pope possessed both. To his supreme spiritual 
authority an earthly kingdom was added, by the ex- 
tirpation before him of three of the first kings. . 

He had two horns. " The ecclesiasticdl power that was 
obeyed in Sweden and Britain had been ultimately derived 
from the suffrage of the Romans. The same suffrage gave 
SL prince as well as a. pontiff to the capital."* &c. — " A Chris- 
tian, a philosopher, and a patriot, will be equally scandalized 
by the temporal kingdom of the clergy," &c.f " In an age 

• Gibbon's Hist. vol. xii. p. 260, c. 69. 
f Ibid. p. 391, c. 70. 
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of 8iq)6r8titioii it should seem that the union of the regal and 
. sacerdotal characters would mutually fortify each other; and 
that the keys of paradise would be the surest pledge of earth- 
ly obedience," &c.* 

He had two horns as a lamb. The pope sub- 
scribes himself the servant of servants. Once every 
year, in mock imitation of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
he washes the feet of twelve pilgrims. The name of 
pope implies that his government and authority are 
only paternal. And as prophecy adopted the arms 
of Macedon (the he-goat)^ and of Persia (a ram 
with two horns, the one higher than the other), and 
used the designation of eagle^ in allusion to the im- 
perial power, so the pope has adopted his own pro- 
j^etic symbol of a lamb. Among the different nags 
of all the kingdoms of the world, as may be seen by 
reference to Danville'^s atlas, on the edge of a map, 
there is one, a lamb at the foot of the cross, thus, — 




But though a lamb was his adopted symbol, yet 
he spake as a dragon. The bulls that were subscribed 
** the servant of servants'^ were often interdicts to 
kingdoms, sentences of excommunication against 
princes, or deposition of kings. However meek the 
pretence, the words of the father of the church were 
the acts of him who spake marvellous words against 
the Most High, as those of a dragon^ and of the man 
of sin who exalted himself above all. 

• dibboii*« Hist. vol. xiL p. 261. 
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** In the ambitious contests which the popes mamtained 
for the rights of the church, their suffering or their sncGess 
must equally tend to increase the popular veneration. They 
sometimes wandered in poverty and exile, the victims of per- 
secution; and the apostolic zeal with which they offered 
themselves to martyi'dom must engage the fevonr and sym- 
pathy of every catholic breast. And sometimes tktmderinff 
from the Vatican, they created, judged, and deposed the'ldngs 
of the world : nor could the proudest Roman be disgraced 
by submitting to a priest, whose feet were kissed, and whose 
stirrup was held by the successor of Charlemagne."* 

He had two horns like a lamb^ and he spake as a 
dragon. 

And he exerciseth all the power of the first beast 
before him, 

" After the loss of her legions and provinces, the genius 
and fortune of the popes again restored the supremacy of 
ltome"f — '* Under the sacerdotal monarchy of St Peter, 
the nations be^^n to resume the practice of seeking, on the 
banks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the oracles 
of their fate." J — " The sovereignty of Rome no longer de- 
pended on the choice of a fickle people ; and the successors 
of St. Peter and Constantine were invested with the purple 
and prerogatives of the Oeesars.''^ 

The first beast was wounded to death, but his 
deadly wound was healed ; and the second beast 
causeth the earth, and them that dwell therein, to wor- 
ship the first beast whose deadly wound was healed. 

" On the festival of Christmas, the last year of the eighth 
century, Charlemagne appeared in the church of St. Peter's, 
and, to gratify the vanity of Rome, he had exchanged the 
simple dress of his country for the habit of a patrician. Af- 
ter the celebration of the holy mysteries, Leo (the pope) 
suddenly placed a precious crown on his head, and the dome 
resounded with the acclamations of the people, ' Long life 
and victory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned by 
God the great and pacific eaiperor op the Romans !' The 
head and body of Charlemagne were consecrated b}^ the 

• Gibbon's Hist. vol. xii. pp. 261, 262. t lb- vol. ix. p. 131, c. 49. 
I Ibid. p. 15]. § Ibid. p. 161. See above, p. 9^^ &c. 
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royal unction ; after the example of the Caesars, he was sa- 
luted or adored hy the pontiff; his coronation oath repre- 
sents a promise to maintain the faith and privileges of the 
ehwch } and the fiist fruits wer« paid in his rich offerings to 
the shrine of the apostle. The appellation of great has been 
often bestowed, and sometimes deserved ; but Charlemagne 
18 the only prince in whose favour the title has been indisso- 
lubly blended with the name. That name, with the addi- 
tion 0f saint, is inserted in the Roman calendar, and the 
saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the praises of the 
bigt<Nrians and philosophers of an enlightened age. Without 
injustice to his fame, 1 may discern some blemishes in the 
sanctity and greatness of the restorer op the western 

EMPIRE.*'* 

" When Otho, the king <^ Germany, restored and ap- 
propriated the western empire, (a. d. 962), after the fall of 
the Charlovignian race, at the head of a victorious army he 
passed the A^>s, subdued the kingdom of Italy, delivered the 
pope, and (for ever) fixed the imperial crown in the name 
and nation of Germany. From that memorable era, two 
maxims of public jurisprudence were introduced by force, 
and ratified by time. I. That the prince who was elected at 
the German diet, acquired from that instant the subject 
kingdoms of Italy and Rome. 11. But that he might ^ot 
legally assume the titles of emperor and Augustus till he had 
received the crovmfrom the hands of the Roman pontiff" ^ 

** In the beginning of the twelfth century, the era of the 
first crusade, Rome was revered by the Latins, as the metro- 
polis of the world, as the throne of the pope and the empe^ 
ror ; who, from the eternal city, derived their title, their ho- 
nours, and the right of exercise of temporal dominion. Af- 
ter so long an interruption, it may not be useless to repeat, 
that the successors of Charlemagne and the Othos were cho- 
sen beyond the Rhine in a national diet; but that these 
princes were content with the humble names of kings of 
Germany and Italy, till they had passed the Alps and the 
Appenines, to seek their ibiperial crown on the banks of the 
Tiber, At some distance from the city, their approach was 
saluted by a long procession of the clergy and people, with 
pahns and crosses ; and the terrific emblems oi wolves and 
lions, of dragons and eagles, that floated in the military ban- 
ners, represented the departed legions and cohorts of the re- 
public. The royal oath to maintain the liberties of Rome, was 
thrice reiterated, at the bridge, the gate, and the stairs of the 

• Gibbon's Hist. vol. ix. pp. 173—175. f ^^^^ PP' ^^^' ^^'' 
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Vatican ; and the distribution of a customary donative feebly 
imitated the ma^iiiicence of the first Caesars. In the church of 
St, Peter, the coronation was performed by his successor ; the 
voice of God was confounded with that of the people ; and 
the public consent was declared in the acclamations of * Long 
life and victory to our lord the pope ! Long life and vic- 
tory to our lord the emperor ! Long life and victory to the 
Roman and Teutonic armies !' The name of Caesar and Au- 
gustus, the laws of Constantine and Justinian, the example 
of Charlemagne and Otho, established the supreme domimon 
of the emperors ; their title and image was engraved on the 
papal coins; and their jurisdiction was marked by the 
sword of justice, which they delivered to the prefect of the 
city, &c. Once, and once only in his life, each emperor, 
with an army of Teutonic vassals, descended from the Alps."* 

The restoration of the western empire, or that of 
Rome, by the pope, scarcely requires any farther il- 
lustration ; but the following extract from the pen of 
an able lawyer, shews so tersely and distinctly how 
the nations of Europe were connected, and forms so 
obvious an elucidation of the prophecy, as descriptive 
both of papal and imperial Rome, that such testimony 
may be associated with that of Gibbon. 

" There was no general connexion existing between the 
states of Europe, till the Romans, in endeavouring to 
make themselves masters of the world, had the greatest part 
of the European states under their dominion. From that 
time there necessarily existed a sort of connexion between 
them, and this connexion was strengthened by the famous 
decree of Caracalla, by the adoption of the Roman laws, and 
by the influence of the Christian religion, which introduced 
i&elf insensibly into almost all the subdued states. After 
the destruction of the empire of the west, the hierarchical 
sustem naturally led the several Christian states to consider 
themselves in ecclesiastical matters as unequal members of 
one great society. Besides the immoderate ascendant that 
the bishop of Home had the address to obtain, as spiritual 
chief of the church, and his consequent success in elevating 
the emperor to the character of temporal chiefhrought snch 
an accession of authority to the latter, that most of the na- 
tions of Europe showed for some ages so great a deference to 

• Gibbon's Hist. vol. xii. pp. 358, 259, c. 69. 
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the emperor, that in many respects Europe seemed to form 
but one society y consisting of unequal members subject to one 
sovereign,*** 

And he doth great wonders^ so that he maketh Jire 
to come down from heaven upon earth in the sight of 
men^ and deceiveth them that dwell upon the earth by 
means of those miracles which he hath power to do in 
the sight of the beast, saying to them that dwell on the 
earth that they should make an image to the beast 
which had the wound by a sword and did live. And 
he had power to give life unto the image of the beast, 
that the image of the beast should both speak, and 
cause that as many as would not worship the image of 
the beast should be killed. 

It . was a realm of darkness over which popery- 
reigned ; its power lay in the pretence of miracles, its 
art in deceiving the people ; and not only did it re- 
store the empire of Rome, and healed its deadly 
wound, but gave life also to the image of the beast, 
and re-established the idolatry of the pagan emperors. 
The connexion between miracles and the revival of 
image-worship, may be seen in the very titles of im- 
mediately succeeding paragraphs of 6ibbon'*s history, 
thus following in close order, — ^'fabulous martyrs 
and relics — miracles — revival of polytheism — intro^ 
duction of pagan ceremonies,'*'^ \ 

•* In the long period of twelve hundred years, which 
elapsed between the reign of Constantine and the reforma- 
tion of Luther, the worship of saints and relics corrupted 
the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model. The 
process of superstition would have been less rapid and vic- 
torious, if the faith of the people had not been assisted by the 
seasonable aid of visions and fniraclesy &c. The tombs of the 
martjrrs were the perpetual theatre of innumerable miracles. 
The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians 

* BreW8tQ4**8 Encyclop. vol. zii. p. 618. Art. Law, by the late 
James Bell, Esq. Advocate. 

f Gibbon's Uist. vol. v. pp. 127— >136, four concluding para- 
graphs of chap. 27. 
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was gradually cormpted; and the monarchy of heaven, al- 
ready clothed with metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by 
the introduction of a popular mythology, which tended to 
restore the reign of polytheisu. The same uniform origi- 
nal spirit of superstition might suggest, in the most distsmt 
ages and countries, the same methods of deceiving the cre- 
dulity, and of affecting the senses of mankind ; but it must 
ingenuously be confessed, that the ministers of the Catholic 
church imitated the profane model, which they were impa^ 
tient to destroy. The most respectable bishops had per- 
suaded themselves, that the ignorant rustics would more 
cheerfully renounce the superstition of paganism, if they 
found some resemblance, some compensation in the bosom of 
Christianity. The religion of Constantine achieved, in less 
than a century, the final conquest of the Roman empire ; but 
the victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts 
of their vanquished rivals."* ** The pagan rites of geno- 
flezion, luminaries, and incense, a^am stole into the Catholic 
church."! 

The connexion between the establishment of 
images, the coronation of Charlemagne, and the re- 
storation of the western empire is, in a similar man- 
ner, as manifest, even in these very words, from the 
index, or contents, of another chapter of the same 
history, when thu^set down at length. 

Introduction, worship, and persecution of images, — Revolt 
of Italy and Rome. — Temporal dominion of the popes, — - 
Conquest of Italy by the Franks. — Establishment of images. 
^Character and coronation of Charlemagne. — Restoration 
and decay of the Roman empire in the West — Independence 
of Italy. — Constitution of the Germanic body,"^ — " In the 
eighth century of the Christian era, a religious quarrel, the 
worship of images, provoked the Romans to assert their in- 
dependence : their bishop became the temporal as weU as the 
spiritual father of a free people ; and of the western empire, 
which was restored by Charlemagne, the title and image still 
decorate (decorated) the singular constitution of modem 
Germany."^ 

Such is the rise and character of the second beast, 
the revival of the first, and their joint connexion. 

* Ibid. -f- Ibid. vol. i.T. p. 115. 

i Chap. 49. § Jbid. vol. xii. p. 257. 
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The power of popery lay in deceiving the nations. His 
coining was after the working of Satan, with all powers 
and signs, and lying wonders, and all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness. The pretended miracles were innu- 
merable, and need not to be recorded. The causing 
of fire to come down from heaven is still a superstiti- 
ous act, and is yet deceitfully practised, even where 
Jesus preached. ^^ The same methods of deceiving 
the credulity of mankind,^^ which pagans had origi- 
nated, were adopted anew by ^* the ministers of the 
Catholic church, who imitated the profane model ;'^ 
and deceived them that dwelt upon the earth. The 
deadly wound of the first beast was healed. The em- 
peroiship of Rome was restored by the pontifi*; and 
the existence of the authority and title was made de- 
pendant on coronation by his hands. It was he who 
elevated the emperor to the character of temporal 
chief, and set him over kings. The idolatry of pa- 
ganism was renewed, and with it the persecution of 
the worshippers of God. They who refused to wor- 
ship an image, became, as before, the martyrs of 
Jesus. The temporal power was subservient to the 
spiritual, and they who had not the badge of popery 
were victims of the most relentless persecution. 

And he caused all^ both small and greats rich and 
poor^ free and bond^ to receive a mark in their right 
hand and in their foreheads, and that no man might 
buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of 
the beast, or the number of his name. Here is wisdom. 
Let him that hath understanding count the number of 
the beast : for it is the number of a man ; and 
his number is six hundred threescore and six. — 
Wherever the papal authority was disowned, or the 
creed of the church of Rome rejected, or its infallibi- 
lity brought into question, nations were laid under an 
interdict, kings excommunicated, and the secluded 
heretic was searched out. Wherever the fearful ana- 
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thema of the church fell, all interchange of kindly or 
common oflSces of duty, friendship, or charity were 
prohibited ; the ^rea< had no longer authority over the 
smalU nor did the small pay any deference to the 
great ; the rich had no longer any pity on the poiyty 
nor would the poor take a bribe from the hands of the 
rich ; the /rec could no longer command the personal 
duties of the bond ; and the bondsman heard unheedr 
ed the mandate or entreaty of his master. The brand 
of the church was as the spot of a leper ; and the 
father of a family was as a stranger, or an enemy, in 
his household ; and a king was as an alien in his 
kingdom. Whenever the inquisitor''s coach was at 
the door, and so soon as the name of the denounced 
was uttered, the menials turned their master from his 
house, or the husband led forth the wife of his bosom, 
or the parent gave up the hope of his family or the 
child of his love, to be carried to the dungeon where 
no eye could see them, or unto the stake where none 
could save. With those on whom the sentence of 
excommi^ication was passed, all communication was 
interdicted, and, as even a sentence against a king of 
England shews, all were ordered to avoid them, on 
pain oi excommunication. The very term implies the 
cessation of all friendly intercourse ; all ties were bro- 
ken, and all distinctions lost in the overwhelming 
sensatign, under the dominion of dark superstition, of 
a sentence pronounced by an infallible judge, and in- 
volving eternal reprobation. No doctrine was more 
rife throughout Europe than this, that out of the 
church there is no salvation. The words were those 
of the man of sin, who himself goeth into perdition ; 
the earthly power that dealt out damnation, must it- 
self be destroyed : but such for ages was the suprema- 
cy of its dominion, that no man might buy or sell 
save he that had the mark^ or the name of the beast^ 
or the number of his name. 
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The connexioti and union between imperial and 
-papal Rome form the subject of the vision, and they 
are not divided at its close. Letters being equiva- 
lent to figures, Romiithy the Roman, (agreeing with 
either beast, or kingdom,) Lateinos^ the Latin, (the 
number of a man,) and Apostates, apostate, — the 
Roman kingdom, the Latin apostate— -contain each 
the precise number six hundred sixty and six,* — the 
namcy the number^ and the mark of the beast. 

Such, in past history, is the Roman empire and 
papal power — giving, we apprehend, no vague or am- 
oiguous commentary to the words of the prophet. 
The significancy, at least, of the first and second 
beast, may not be held doubtful. But the whole of 
their history may not yet be told, nor the whole of 
the prophecy be developed. The great red dragon, 
the symbol of the Roman empire as the enemy of the 
church, reappears at the close of the preceding vision. 
The witnesses have also to be killed. And in the 
judgment against the papacy, (chap, xvii.) its cha- 
racter and power, as well as fate, together with those 
of the empire, are yet more fully defined ; the ten- 
homed beast, rising at last out of the bottoniless pit 
and going into perdition, is again upon the scene. 
And things noted in scripture, and, perhaps, not to 
be expounded yet, may possibly be reserved as the 
signs of other times. And therefore it may remain 
for that time to disclose an infinitely clearer illustra- 
tion of the last form of government of imperial Rome, 
(though now, it is not,) than all human ingenuity 
can devise. 

Having thus glanced respectively, in brief review, 
at those separate visions which John saw, when, 

• See Evidence of Prophecy, Appen. iii. 
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after having delineated the political histcnry of the 
world down to the close of the seven thunders, it was 
told him hj the angel that he must prophesy again^ 
and when, in the renewed prophesying, he was com- 
manded to measure the temple of God and the altar 
and them that worship therein, we may here, befoie 
entering on the consideration of a new series c^ pie- 
dictions, give heed to the time which, in these visions, 
is measured and thrice repeated by the prophet, in 
precise accordance with the same prophetic period, 
which is also twice announced by Daniel. 

There are other periods, not yet expired, connected 
with that of the twelve hundred and sixty years, dur- 
ing which the various kingdoms into which the Ro- 
man empire was subdivided, was given into the hands 
of the papacy. And it is not, perhaps, yet possible 
to determine, with absolute precision, the commence- 
ment or termination of that period. But in respect 
to the time when religious persecution (if so sacrile- 

fious a term may be used) was sanctioned and esta- 
lished in the church by civil authority, when he 
that letted had been taken out of the way, and the 
pope'^s authority was submissively deferred to, by the 
Koman emperor then reigning at Constantinople, as 
that of the Head of the Church, no era in history 
seems to be more marked, than that of the age of Jus- 
tinian, whether we look into the pages of the ecclesi- 
astical or civil historian. 

" The emperor Justinian," says Dupin, " may be justly 
ranked among ecclesiastical writers, for never prince did 
meddle so much with what concerns the affairs of the churchy 
nor make so many constitutions and laws upon this subject. 
He was persuaded that it was the duty of an emperor, and 
for the good of the state, to have a particular care of the 
churchy to defend its faith, to regulate external discipline, 
and to employ the civil laws and the temporal power to pre- 
serve in it order and peace- Upon this account he did not 
only make a collection of the laws made by the princes, his 
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predecessors, about ecclesiastical discipline, but he added 
many to tJ^em^* 

** Justinian," says Gibbon, in summing up his character 
and reign, *' has been already seen in the various lights of a 
prince, a conqueror, and a lawgiver : the theologian still re- 
mains, and it affords an unfavourable prejudice, that his the^ 
ology should form a very prominent feature of his portrait. 
The sovereign sympathized with his subjects in their super- 
stitious reverence for living and departed saints ; his code, 
and more especially his novels, confirm and enlarge the pri- 
vileges of the clergy ; and in every dispute between the monk 
and the layman, the partial jud^e was inclined to pronounce, 
that truth, and innocence, and justice are always on the side 
of the church. In his public and private devotions, the em- 
peror was assiduous and exemplary ; his prayers, vigils, and 
lasts displayed the austere penance of a monk, his fancy 
was amused by the hope, or belief, of personal inspiration ; 
he had secured the patronage of the virgin, and 8t. Michael 
the archangel ; and his recovery from a dangerous disease 
was ascribed to the miraculous succour of the holy mar- 
^rs Cotmas and Damian. The capital and the provinces of 
me East were decorated with the monuments of his religion ; 
and, though the far greater part of these costly structures 
may be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the zeal of the 
royal architect was probably quickened by a genuine sense 
of love and gratitude towards his invisible benei&ctors. 
Among the titles of imperial greatness, the name of Pious 
was most pleasing to his ear ; to promote the temporal and 
spiritual interest of the church, was the serious business of 
his life ; and the duty of father of his country was often sa- 
crificed to that of defender of the faith. While the barbari- 
ans invaded the provinces, while the victorious legions march- 
ed under the banners of Bellisarius and Narses, the successor 
of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content to vanquish 
at the head of a synod, 

** Toleration was not the virtue of the times, and indul- 
gence to rebels has seldom been the virtue of princes. But 
when the prince descends to the narrow and peevish charac- 
ter of a disputant, he is easily provoked to supply the defect 
of argument by the plenitude of power, and to chastise with- 
out mercy the perverse blindness of those who wilfully shut 
their eyes against the light of demonstration. The reign of 
Justinian was an uniform yet various scene o/* persecution ; 
and he appears to have surpassed his indolent predecessors, 

• Cent, vi, vol. v. p. 37. 
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both in the contrivance of his laws and rigour of their exe- 
cution. The insufficient term of three months was assigned 
for the conyersiou or exile of all heretics ; and if he still 
connived at their precarious stay) they were deprived, under 
his iron yoke, not only of the benefits of society , but of the 
common birtfirigJu of men and Christians.*** 

From this evidence, it appears that never did prince 
meddle so much with the affairs of the church, as did 
the Emperor Justinian ; that he esteemed it a duty 
to defend the faith of the church, and to employ the 
civil laws and temporal power ; that he confirmed 
and enlarged the privileges of the clergy ; and that 
his reign was an uniform yet various scene of perse- 
cution, &c. 

Such was the man who, perhaps more than any 
other, may be said to have given the church into the 
hands of the pope. Though more ambitious of van- 
quishing at the head of a synod than at the head of 
an army, he owned and maintained the supremacy of 
the pope, expressed his devotion to the Roman see, 
and subjected and united to his holiness all the priests 
of the whole east. But the supremacy of the pope 
was not then confined to the east. Under the same 
date, in the age of Justinian, it is recorded by Gib- 
bon,— 

" The perseverance of the popes insensibly transferred to 

their adversaries the appellation of schismatics ; the lUyriaB, 

African, and Italian churches were oppressed by the civil 

and ecclesiastical powers, not without some effort of military 

force; the distant barbarians transcribed the creed of 

THE VATICAN."f 

In the answer of the pope to the epistle of Justi- 
nian, previously quoted, he declares, that, among the 
virtues of the emperor, *' one shines as a star, his re- 
verence for the apostolic chair, to which he has sub- 
jected and united all the churches, it being tridy the 

• Gibbon's Hist. vol. viii. pp. 331 —324. 
f Ibid. vol. viii. p. 331, chap. 47 
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head of all.*" Though the emperor's epistle was dat- 
ed in 533, yet in it he states, that he not only did, 
but always had rendered honour to the apostolic chair, 
and honoured his holiness as a father. Here we 
would only submit a few historical facts and dates to 
the reader, and leave it to his determination whether 
there be not a rational presumption that the twelve 
hundred and sixty years, during which period the 
church was given into the hands of the pope, did not 
commence in the reign of Justinian, while their ter- 
mination was correspondingly marked by the French 
Revolution, which, alike rejecting every form of faith, 
broke the charm by which popery had spell-bound 
the nations, when infidelity, armed with power, first 
assumed an active form, and, becoming the scourge 
of superstition, unconsciously avenged the blood of 
the saints, and, while disavowing every form of faith, 
proclaimed religious toleration, unknown among Ro- 
man Catholics since the days of Justinian. 

Justinian ascended the imperial throne in the year 
527. In the year 529 the Code of Justinian was 
published, and the order of Benedictine monks, af- 
terwards the most extensive and influential in Christ- 
endom, was instituted. The new Code of Justinian 
was honoured with his name, and confirmed by his 
royal signature ; authentic transcripts were multiplied 
by the pens of notaries and scribes ; they were trans- 
mitted to the magistrates of the European, the Asia- 
tic, and afterwards the African provinces ; and " the 
law of the empire was proclaimed on solemn festivals 
at the doors of churches.'*'* Twelve hundred and 
sixty years subsequently to the first publication of the 
Code of Justinian, the French Revolution began in 
1739, and before the close of that year it was decreed 

• Oibbon*ti Hist. vol. viii. p. 38, c. 44. 
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^^ that the estates of the church were at the disposal 
of the nation.*"* 

The Pandects, or digest, were composed from the 
16th December, a. d. 530, to December 16, a. d. 
533, in which year the Institutes were also pub- 
lished. In the year 1790, or twelve hundred and 
sixty years subsequent to the former of these dates, 
(before which time the code of Justinian could scarce- 
ly have been proclaimed throughout all the Roman 
empire,) 

** th« Assembly had determined, that, all prejadioes apart» 
the property of the church should come under confiscation 
for the henefit of the nation, and decreed the assumption of 
the church lands. A motion was made for decreeing that 
tlie holy and apostolical religion was that of France, and that 
its wonhip alone should be permitted ; but aU who favoareA 
it were insulted, beat, and maltreated by a large andfwrioM 
multitude, and it was withdrawn in terror and despair. Any 
experiment on the church might be tried with effect, since 
the religion which it taught seemed no longer to interest 
the tuitional legislators. A civil institution was framed for 
the clergy, declaring them totally independent of the see 
OP Rome, and vesting the choice of bishops in the department 
tal authorities. To this constitution each priest and prelate 
was required to adhere by a solemn oath. A subsequent de- 
oree of the Assembly declared forfeiture of his benefice against 
whomsoever should hesitate.'*t 

About four thousand five hundred religious houses 
were suppressed in France J in the same year, 1790. 

An incident recorded in the Memoirs of Lavalette 
supplies a curious, if not striking, illustration, as a 
note of the time. 

*• The events that preceded the grand drama of 1789 took 
me by surprise in the midst of my books and my love of study. 
I was then reading * L'Esprit de Lois,' a work that charmed 
me by its gravity, depth, and sublimity. I wished also to be- 

• liondon Annual Register, 1791, p. 68. 
t Sir Walter Scott*s Life of Napoleon, vol. i. pp. ?21— -224. 
Annual Register, ib. p. 101. 

I Brewster's Encycl. vol. vi. p. 4i55. Chron. Table, 1790. 
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come acquainted with the code of our oum laws; but Dom- 
manget, to whom I mentioned my desire, laughed, and point- 
ed to the Justinian Code, the common law code of the king^ 
doniy' &c.* " I thought I should do well to unite, with the 
meditations of my closet, the observation of those scenes of 
disorder which were the harhmgers of the revolutions^ \ 

In the year 533 the Institutes of Justinian were 
puUii^ed. " The Cod.t^ the Pandects^ and the Insti- 
tutes, were declared to be the legitimate system of 
civil jurisprudence ; they alone were admitted in the 
tribunals, and they alone were taught in the acade- 
mies rf Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus.*":]: And 
in the same year, in the case of an appeal by the em- 
peror to the ecclesiastical decision of the pope, (which 
itself implies the supremacy of the pontiff,) he ad- 
dressed the pope as the Head op all the holy 
Chubches. Ajid as the recognition of the supre- 
macy of the pope seemed thus to be complete in the 
year 533, on the part of the emperor who put the 
power into his hands, so, in like rapid and yet gra- 
duated progress, with the same appointed space in- 
tervening, the dominion of the papacy was destroyed 
and disannulled in that kingdom which had been its 
chief stay for ages, in the year 1793, the power was 
wholly taken out of the hands of the pope, and infi- 
delity, or rather athiesm, was proclaimed, and popery 
abolished. 

" The churches were in most districts of France closed 
against priests and worshippers — the bells were broken, and 
cast into cannon — and the whole ecclesiastical establishment 
destroyed:'^ 

The papacy was to wear out the saints of the Most 
High for twelve hundred and sixtj/ years ; and the 
judgment was to sit and consume and destroy it unto 

* Lavalette's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 4. -fib. p. 5. 

$ Gibbon's Hist. vol. viii. p. 39, c. 44. 
§ Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. ii. p. 306. 
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the end. The papal power began to be destroyed ; and 
the time was come for the last vials of the wrath of 
God to be poured out. From the last of the seven 
thunders to the first of the seven vials, a very brief space 
intervened ; and there was then no longer delay. 
Another link may, perhaps, thus be seen to connect 
the various prophecies, and to show the coherence of 
the system. 

A tabular view of parallel predictions may present 
to the reader at a glance, — 1st, The prophetic de- 
scription of the Roman empire as the papacy emerged 
from it. 2d, The rise of the papal power. 3d, Its 
exaltation. 4th, Its blasphemous assumptions. 5th, 
The persecution it inflicted on the saints. 6th, The 
change of times and laws which it introduced or en« 
joined. 'Jth^ The honouring of guardian saints, or 
idolatry, which formed so large a portion of its wor- 
ship. 8th, The gorgeous ornaments of its churches, 
and rich offerings to the saints. 9th, Its miraculous 
pretensions. 10th, The period of the duration of its 
power. And, 11th, The consequent sitting of the 
judgment, to take away his dominion, to consume and 
to destroy it unto the end. 



V. Xlll. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE SEVEN VIALS. 

From the previous visions, both of Daniel and 
John, it may be inferred, in a manner neither doubt- 
ful nor indistinct, that a season of war and not of 
peace, succeeds to the termination of the twelve hun- 
dred and sixty years. After that period, as remains 
to be seen, there is a time for the sitting of the 
judgment, and also for the cleansing of the sanctu- 
ary. And that the appointed time of papal persecu- 
tion was to be succeeded in like manner as Daniel 
foretold, by a period during which they shall take 
away his dominion^ to consume and destroy it unto 
the end, is plainly intimated in the vision introduc- 
tory to the seven last plagues, in which they that had 
gotten the victory over the beast and over his image 
are seen standing with the harps of God, and it is 
said, as if noting the sequence and the time, after 
THAT the seven last plagues, or the vials of the wrath 
of God, are poured upon the earth. 

And I saw another sign in Iieaven, great and 
marvellous^ seven angels having the seven last 
plagues ; for in them is filled up the wrath of God. 
And I saw as it were a sea of glass mingled with 
fire ; and them that had gotten the victory aver the 
beast, and over his image, and over his mark, and 
over the number of his name, stand on the sea of 
glass, having the harps of God. And they sing the 
sonilg of Moses the servant of God, and the soTig of 
the Lamb, saying. Great and marvellous are thy 
works. Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy 
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ways^ thou King of saints. Who shall not fear 
thee^ O Lord^ and glorify thy name ? for thou only 
art holy : for the nations shall come and tuorship 
before thee ; for thy judgments are made manifest* 
And after that I looked^ and^ behold^ the temple of 
the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven was open^ 
ed : And the seven angels came out of the temple, 
having the seven plagues, clothed in pure and white 
linen, and having their breasts girded with golden 
girdles ; and one of the four living creatures gave 
unto the seven angels seven golden vials ^uU of the 
wrath of God, who liveth for ever and ever. And 
the temple was filled with smoke from the glory of 
God and from his power : and no man was able to 
enter into the temple^ till the seven plagues of Ae 
seven angels were fulfilled. Chap. xv. 

The last sight of the expiring martyrs, in human 
view, was on the gibbet or in the flames. And all 
that man could farther do was to disperse their muti-^ 
lated limbs, or scatter their ashes in the air. But 
in the heavenly vision, they are seen standing on a 
sea of glass, and singing praises unto God, the song 
of Moses and the song of the Lamb. And at the 
very time when men were lifting up their voice 
against heaven, renouncing all faith m Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and in the Lamb that once 
was slain, and deeming it wisdom to deny the gospel, 
and to deride all the evidences of its truth, the saints 
in heaven were proclaiming that in the acts that 
were passing, and about to pass on the earth, even 
the judgments of God were made manifest. The 
interpretation of these judgments, therefore, should 
not be less clear and precise, than that of any, or of 
all, that have preceded them. 

Many vague and discordant interpretations have 
given a seeming sanction to the prevalent suspicion 
and distrust respecting the application of prophecies 
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to modem and existing events. Great caution, in- 
deed, is requisite ; but it may at least be question- 
able whether a careless incredulity savours of wisdom. 
The whole enigma of the worWs history has yet to 
be solved by the Revelation of Jesus Christ. The 
varied and changeable fancies of men are not charge- 
able on the word of Him, who is the same yesterday, 
to day, and for ever. The blessing promised to those 
who read and understand the words of this pro- 
phecy is not taken from them, because some, involv- 
ing it in tenfold mystery, may have held forth extra- 
vagant imaginings of theirs as tantamount to the dic- 
tates of inspiration. And although it be possible 
that another Uzzah may have rashly put forth his 
hand to touch the ark in which the testimony is 
kept, as if it needed to be upheld by human power, 
and that some may have drawn their interpretations 
rather firom the air than from the earth, or more 
from fancies than from facts, yet it behoves all to 
remember that the book of Revelation is the aik of 
the testimonj/^ from which it becomes us not to turn 
away, but towards which we may reverently inquire, 
knowing that of itself it is Revelation^ that it is given 
to be riead and understood, and that there is a time 
when the judgments shall be made manifest Chris- 
tians, therefore, may well consider not merely whe- 
ther they be warranted to hear, but whether they be 
warranted to forbear from hearing ; whether it be- 
comes them to close their eyes or to shut their ears 
against the word that the Lord hath spoken ; or 
whether, looking to the promised blessing on the 
deed, it does not rather behove them to hear and 
imderstand, whoever may wrest any portion of Scrip- 
ture, or whoever may be silent, or whoever may 
sneer. If in our days, — full as they are of events 
not less critical and marvellous, nor yet less influen- 
tial on the fate of the world, than any of the past,—-' 
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as in all that have preceded them, the judgments of 
of God be abroad on the earth, whether does the wisdom 
lie in considering or disregarding them ? Nay, as 
touching hypocrisy itself, a word so carelessly bandied 
from mouth to mouth, is it not made chargeable by 
Jesus, (who taught men to pray always and not to 
faint), on others than on those who ybr a pretence 
make long prayers ? Or who is it, that, appealing to 
an ordinary exercise of reason, and pointing to the 
earth and to the sky, did say, Ye hypocrites ! ye can 
discern the face of the earth and of the sky, but how 
is it that ye do not discern the signs of the times ? 
Are we to have less faith in the words of the prophets, 
and in the revelation of Jesus Christ, than in a cloud, 
or in the colour of the sky ? and are we to regard 
their indications less than that of these changeful 
things ? Caution, nay, extreme caution, is requisite 
on the part of any writer, who adventiures on so serious 
a task, lest, on so sacred a theme, he should be 
greatly guilty of the slightest misrepresentation ; and 
caution, nay, extreme caution, there also should be, 
on the part of the reader, lest he should be seduced 
to give heed unto a fable. But not less cautious or 
watchful should men be, that they do not copy the 
example of that generation whom the Lord Jesus 
thus charged with hypocrisy, and to whom, after 
disregarding many, no sign was given. It may not 
be always safe to let signs from heaven pass unheed- 
ed. And if the matter contained in the preceding 
pages be not a wild and reckless speculation ; if there 
be reason to presume that nearly half a century is 
past, since the judgment began to sit upon the pa- 
pacy, and the vials of the wrath of God began to be 
poured out upon the earth ; and if the season thus be 
come concerning which it is announced that the 
judgments of God are made manifest^ then the time 
now iSf that the marvellous convulsions of which the 
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earth has been recently the scene, may re-echo in the 
ears of men, on the passing of the last plagues, what 
the living creatures from around the altar said unto 
John, on the opening of each seal — come and see. 
There is at least a distinctiveness in the description 
of the seven last plagues, or the seven vials of the 
wrath of Ood, which demands some attention. 

jind I heard a great voice out of the temple^ say^ 
ing to the seven angels, go your ways, and pour out 
the vials of the wrath of God upon the earth. And 
the first went, and poured out his vial upon the 
earth ; and there fell a noisome and grievous sore 
upon the men which had the mxirk of the beast, 
(md upon them wMch worshipped his image. And 
the second angel poured out his vial upon the sea ; 
and it became as the blood of a dead man : and every 
iiving soul died in the sea. And the third angel 
poured out his vial upon the rivers and fountains of 
waters, and they became blood. And I heard the 
angel of the waters say. Thou art righteous, O Lord, 
which art, and wast, and shalt be, because thou hast 
judged thus : for they have shed the blood of saints 
and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to 
drink, for they are worthy. And I heard another 
out of the altar say. Even so. Lord God Almighty, 
true and righteous are thy judgments. And the 
fourth angel poured out his vial upon the sun ; and 
power was given unto him to scorch men with fire. 
And men were scorched with great heat, and bias- 
phemed the name of God, which had power over these 
plagues : and they repented not to give him glory. 
And the fifth angel poured out his vial upon the seat 
of the beast ; and his kingdom was full of darkness ; 
and they gnawed their tongues for pain, and bias- 
phemed the God of heaven because of their pains and 
their sores, and repented not of their deeds. And the 
sixth angel poured out his vial upon the great river 
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Euphrates ; and the water thereof was dried up^ thai 
the way of the kings of the east might be prepared. 
And I saw three unclean spirits like frogs come out of 
the mouth of the dragon^ and out of the mouth of tie 
beast ^ and out of the mouth of the false prophet. For 
they are the spirits of devils^ working miracles^ wkich 
go forth unto the kings of the earth, and of the wMe 
world, to gather them to the battle of that gre<U day 
of God Almighty. Behold, I come as a thi^. Bleat* 
eth is he tluxt watcheth, and keepeth his garments^ kst 
he walk naked, and they see his shame. And he gtt* 
thered them together into a plojce called in the HArew 
tongue Armageddon, And the seventh angel poured 
out his vial into the air ; and ther% came a great voice 
out of the temple of heaven, from the throne, sayings it 
is done. And there were voices, and thunders, and 
lightnings ; and there was a great earthquake, sunk Oi 
was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty an 
earthquake, and so great. And the great city was ifth 
vided into three parts, and the cities of the nations feU: 
and great Babylon came in remembrance before God, 
to give unto her the cup of the wine of the fierceness 
of his wrath. And every island fed away, and the 
mountains were not found. And there fell upon mat 
a great hail out of heaven, every stone about the weight 
of a talent : and men blasphemed God because of the 
plague of the hail ; for the plague thereof was ex- 
ceeding great, chap. xvi. 

Before entering minutely on the subject of the " seven 
last plagues, in which is filled up the wrath of God,'* 
it may not be amiss, as tending to shew the intimate 
connexion and systematic coherence of the whole, to 
take a retrospective glance at those which have pre- 
ceded them. 

The golden magnificence of Babylon the great ; 
the imion of Media and Persia into one dominant 
empire, which subverted andsucceededtheBabylonian ; 
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the conquest of Persia by the Ghreeks ; the establish- 
ment of their dominion ; the subsequent rise and ex- 
tension of the iron empire of Rome, great, terrible, 
and strong exceedingly ; the setting up of the king- 
dom of God, by superhuman means, in the days of 
these kingdoms, or while the last of them was at the 
hei^t of its glory, and in the fulness of its strength ; 
the subdivision of the empire of Rome itself into 
vwrious kingdoms ; the rise among them of the papal 
power, diverse from the rest, attaining a secular do- 
minion over a large portion of Italy, and exercising a 
higb control over all the other kingdoms which Rome 
had raled ; the similar and nearly co-eval rise of Ma- 
bometanism ; the sway which it acquired over the 
eountries of the east ; the long-continued prevalence 
ef both ; and the things noted in the scripture of 
truth, the Persian invasion of Greece, and the Greci- 
an invasion and subjugation of Persia ; the immedi- 
ate partition, without the intervention of a single 
reign, of the kingdom of Alexander into four notable 
ones ; the history of Egypt and Syria, under the 
Ptolemies and Seleucidse ; the subversion of the 
Jewi^ polity and state, and the desolation of Judea 
by the Romans ; the preaching of the gospel, or the 
instruction of many by men of understanding who 
knew their God, and confirmed their doctrine by mar- 
vellous works ; their grievous and mtdtiform persecu- 
tions during a long period ; the little help which was 
all that, after three centuries of violent opposition, the 
conversion of an emperor could give to the cause that 
was of Qod and not of man ; the consec^uent hypocri- 
tical profession, by many, of the Christian feith ; the 
renewal, for a long and appointed time, of the perse- 
cution of the servants and true worshippers of God ; 
the rise and character of the papacy, its exaltation, 
splendour, blasphemous pretensions, and idolatrous 
practices ; the speedy and enduring rod that was laid 
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on an apostate and idolatrous churchy first by the Sa« 
racens from the south, and afterwards perpetuated 
by the Turks from the north ; the irruption of the 
former, and the settlement of the latter, within the 
bounds of the Roman empire ; the permanent subju- 
gation of the world for ages, to popery, the great apos- 
tacy of the west, and to Mahometanism, the great 
imposture of the east, (thus set forth before the 
world as the two last horns, both of the fourth beast, 
and of the ram and the he-goat ;) and, though spring- 
ing thus from the ruin of their empires, like horns 
from the head of a beast, the more than imperial des- 
potism by which the earth has been held and divided 
between them in thraldom and bondage, not altoge* 
ther yet rid of and broken, which mocked the sove- 
reignty of Alexander and the Caesars ; are events 
which, linking ancient to modem times, for the space 
of twenty-four centuries, without the want of a single 
essential fact, or the transposition of a word, are as 
prominently marked in the book of Daniel, as in the 
history of the world. In the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, on the opening of the seals, we may come and 
see on earth what John saw prefigured in heaven ; 
and the whole view of the religious state of man, 
within the compass and even without the limits of 
all the kingdoms which Daniel foretold, and in the 
long retrospect of more than seventeen centuries, since 
the Revelation was given, is open before us ; and we 
see a pure and primitive Christianity ; a murderous 
Mahometanism ; the dark superstition and spiritual 
tyranny of the Romish church, till all was black ; 
and infidelity, in its livid paleness, till, spiritually, 
all was death ; together with the persecuted followers 
of the Lamb, till even in their faith and patience they 
could not forbear from crying out. How long, O Lord ? 
Again, looking to the political state of the world, and 
the various phases of such a changeful thing, we see, as 
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if eclipses, whether partial or fiill, were noted in a 
book and calculated to their time, how, after a period of 
silence in heaven, and of suspended judgments on 
earth, and also of commotions preparatmy to the 
downfall o£ Rome, the Goths and Vandals, like a 
storm of hail and fire, overspread and desolated the 
Roman world; — ^how Genseric ravaged the coasts and 
burned the fleets of the Romans, and was like unto a 
burning mountain cast into the sea; how Attila, 
burning cities in his course, and blazing like a star, 
ravaged the land of a thousand streams, spread his 
devastations within the borders of Italy, along the 
Po and its tributary waters, between the Alps and the 
Appenine, falling upon the fountains and rivers of 
waters. And part after part having thus been dis- 
membered from the empire, looking upon the impe- 
rial city, no longer a terror to the world, we see the 
seditious hosts, under rebellious chiefs, severing the 
north of Italy from the diminished empire, and esta- 
blishing a rival metropolis in Milan. From hence, 
too, from the waters that were made bitter, the west- 
em empire was extinguished, till the sun, the moon 
and the stars were smitten, and the emperor, the con- 
suls, the senate were no more. Where the emperor 
had reigned the pope arose ; and a kingdom, or spi- 
ritual domination, diverse from all others, was gradu- 
ally established on the earth. Instead of trumpets 
which sounded for a moment, or wars that speedily 
effected their objects, woes that endured for ages, came 
upon Christendom. As previously earthly warriors, 
seeking to establish an earthly dominion, devastated 
and finally demolished an empire, which was itself 
built up by war and cemented by blood, so, in like 
appropriate judgment, a false religion became the 
scourge of an apostate church. The coincident ex- 
haustion of the eastern empire, which had first con- 
ferred on the pope the supremacy of the churches, 
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and the fall of the great king, who had threatened the 
last remnant of the empire of the Csesars with anni- 
hilation, — by which mutual destruction, the pow^ 
and pride of Persia was humbled in the dust, and the 
blaze of its glory turned into blackness, smoothed the 
path of the Mahometans from the deserts of Arabia 
to the banks of the Indus and the shores of the At- 
lantic. The period of the two first woes was marked 
by centuries. The first hurt and tormented, from 
the one end of Europe to the other ; the second be- 
came a settled woe, and, after a preparation of nearly 
four centuries, the sultan of the Turks occupied the 
throne of the Cassars. From the taking of Constan- 
tinople, half a century, marked by continued impeni- 
tence in Western Europe, intervened till the time of 
the Reformation, which descended upon the earth like 
a mighty angel from heaven, with a little open book 
in his hand. After the establishment of the Refor- 
mation, itself of angelic likeness, and resplendent with 
light like pillars of fire amidst surrounding darkness, 
seven great successive wars ensued, affecting the in- 
terests of protestantism, and from which the political 
settlement of Europe and America took the form it 
maintained at the eve of the French Revolution. 
After the seven thunders had uttered their voices, 
time was to be no longer ; and it was given to John 
to prophesy again. 

The various forms of religion, and commotions or re- 
vcdutions of kingdoms, having thus successively passed 
in vision before him, a reed, like unto a rod, was put 
in his hand, and he was commanded to measure the 
temple of God and the altar, and them that worship 
therein. The testifying of the witnesses, clothed in 
sackcloth ; the contest of the church from first to last ; 
the enemies that consecutively arose to destroy or sub- 
vert the kingdom of Grod and of his Christ, are de- 
scribed or measured^ as if they had been a platform 
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at his feet, over which he had only to stretch the 
measuring line in his hand. To us, its termination 
may not yet be distinctly seen, after eighteen centu- 
ries have, in a large measure, filled up the space, 
which then had no local habitation but in the eye of 
the prophet, and which nothing on earth could then 
touch but the reed that was given him. Yet the oft- 
repeated limits of one space in time, and one event- 
fid period in history, supply the more abundant data 
for warranting the presumption, if not confirming the 
opinion, that the 1260 years, from the time that the 
churches were given into the hands of the pope till 
the time that the judgment began to sit, comprised 
a period which, taking its date ini the reign of Justi- 
nian, terminated in the revolution of France. If 
such a presumption be borne out by Scripture and by 
&cts, then, so &r as hitherto brought down, the pro- 
phetic, political, and ecclesiastical records would 
jointly bring us to the same point, and lead us to the 
entrance on a new order of events. These, however, 
like all that preceded them, have not to be tried by 
verisimilitude alone, but each must exhibit its own 
defined character, as well as occupy its appointed 
place, if the judgments of God be indeed so manifest 
that not a word could be wrested in accordance with 
a fancy, without distorting the figure set before us in 
the oracles of God. 

Returning, then, to the exact point to which his- 
tory had brought us down, we may trace the analogy 
anew, but in a defined and more distinctive form, be- 
tween the words of prophecy and the records of his- 
tory. The *' state of Europe,'^'' in respect both to the 
character of the phdosophy which prevailed at that 
very p«iod, and the political excitements which be- 
tokened an approaching convulsion, is thus summarily 
deicribed ;— ^f the former, it is said, 

^^ A set of men, many of them of talents of the 
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first order, arrogating to themselves the exclusive 
title of philosophers, and actuated at first, perhaps, 
bv a zeal for the truth, carried on an tncessamt war- 
fare against all that they were pleased to designate as 
superstition and vulgar prejudice. But theirs was 
not that philosophy which elevated above all low and 
grovelling passions, and, irradiated by light from hea- 
ven, views with pity rather than contempt the aber- 
rations of man, and seeks by mild and gentle method 
to lead him into the way of truth. It was heartless^ 
cold, and cheerless ; its summum honiim was sen- 
sual indulgence or literary fame, and few of its pro- 
fessors displayed any real dignity of soul ; its favour- 
ite weapon was ridicule ; it attacked not only the ab- 
surdities of the popular faith^ but it levelled its shafts 
at the sublimest truths of religion ; it shook the firm- 
est bases of social order, and sought to rob man of 
all lofty hopes and aspirations. Every mode of com- 
position, from highest science and most serious his- 
tory, down to the lightest tale, with which was oflen 
joined a sickly affected sensibility, calculated to gain 
it admittance into the female bosom. The conse- 
quence was, as might be expected, a general laxity of 
principle. 

" The chief seat of this philosophy was France, 
where a court corrupt and profligate, beyond, perhaps, 
any which Europe had yet witnessed, had utterly de- 
graded the minds of the upper classes of society. 
The efforts of the virtuous Louis XVI. to stem this 
torrent was unavailing ; national vice was not to es- 
cape its merited chastisement. The middle orders were 
disgusted and galled by the privileges of the noblesse, 
and their excessive pride and insolence ; the writings 
of the philosophers, and the scandalous lives of many 
of the clergy, had shaken their reverence for religion ; 
the abuses and oppression of arbitrary and extravagant 
government were keenly felt ; the glorious struggle 
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of the English for liberty in the last century, and 
the dignity and prosperity consequent on it, awaken- 
ed the aspirations of the better disposed ; the achieve- 
ment of American independence filled the minds of 
many enthusiasts with vague ideas of freedom and 
happiness beneath republican institutions ; and the 
lower orders in general looked forward to any change 
as a benefit. 

" It was a time of innovation, turmoil, and 
VIOLENT CHANGE. The English colonies had thrown 
oflF the bridle of the mother country, whom she curb- 
ed too straitly. The kingdom of Poland had been 
most nefariously dismembered. Gustavus III. of 
Sweden had overthrown the aristocracy, and made 
himself absolute. A contest arose in the United 
Provinces, between the party of the stadtholder and 
those who wished to make the government of a more 
republican form, which drew the attention of all the 
pnncipal powers ; the respective parties appealed to 
arms, and by the Prussian aid the republicans were 
crushed. All these were hut preludes to the storm 
that was soon to hurst over Europe^* 

^^ The peace concluded at Versailles in 1783, was 
reasonably supposed,"" says Sir Walter Scott, ** to au- 
a long repose to Europe.'^ But the oracles of 
l^od spake not of^epose as suited to the time. And 
only ten years elapsed, marked as a time of innova- 
tion, turmoil, and violent change, till a revolution, 
characterised by " unheard-of enormities," and afiect- 
ing the destinies of the world, more, perhaps, than 
any single event in history, was perfected in one of 
the chief nations of Europe. The whole history of 
the world would be searched in vain for any parallel 
to such a period. Never was such a combination 
heard of against altars and thrones. But it came 
not without a cause, nor without an object to fulfil. 
* OuiUnes of History ^ Lardner*« Cyclop. 
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And the historian can scarcely refrain firom regarding 
it as the manifestation of judgment, without any al- 
lusion to the word of Revelation ; nor can he with- 
hold the admission that the judgment was righteous. 
The unasked concession is extorted by facts. And, 
while innumerable witnesses, trained up in scepticism, 
were actors in the scene, a modem writer, of une^ 
quailed popularity and fame, who is not prone to in- 
troduce religion, takes up, when needful, the task of 
commentator. 

•* The Catholic church had grown old, and unfortunately 
did not possess the means of renovating her dootrines, or im- 
proving her constitution, so as to keep pace with theenlar^ 
ment of the human understanding. The lofty claims to m* 
fallibility which she had set up and maintained during the 
middle ages, — claims which she could neither renounce nor 
modify, — ^now threatened in more enlightened times, like bat- 
tlements too heavy for the foundation, to be the means of 
ruining the edifice they were designed to defend. Vestiffia 
miiUa retrorsum^ continued to be nie motto of the church of 
Rome. She could explain nothing^ soften nothing^ renounce 
nMing, consistently with her assertion of impeccability. The 
whole trash which had been accumulated ^r ages of dark* 
ness and i^orance, whether consisting of extravagant pre- 
tensions, incredible assertions, absurd doctrines which con- 
founded the understanding:, or puerile ceremonies which re- 
volted the taste, were alike incapable of being explained 
away or abandoned. Infidelity, in attacking the absurd 
daims and extravagant doctrines of the church of Rome, 
had artfully availed herself of those abuses, as if they had 
been really a part of the Christian religion ; and they whose 
credulity could not digest the ^ssest articles of the papist 
creed, thought themselves entitled to conclude, in general, 
against religion itself, from the abuses engrafted on it by ig- 
norance and priesthood.* 

'* The mask of religion has been often used to cover more 
savage and extensive persecutions, but at no time did the 
spirit of intrigue, of personal malice, of slander and circum- 
vention, appear more disgustingly from under the sacred dis- 
guise ; and in the eyes of the uioughtless and the vulgar^ the 
general cause of religion suffered in proportion. 

*' Partaking of the licence of its proressors, the degraded 

* Scott*s Life of Napoleon, vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 
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litehitdre of modem times called into its alliaBce that im- 
morality, which not only Christian, but even heathen philo- 
sophy DAd considered as the wise, great, and happy state of ex- 
istence. The licentiousness which walked abroad in such dis- 
gusting and undisguised nakedness, was a part of the unhap- 
py beouest left by the Regent Duke of Orleans to the coun- 
tiV wnich he governed. The conduct of Orleans and his 
minions was marked with open infamy ^ deep enough to have 
called down in the age of miracles an immediate judgment 
from heaven; and crimes which the worst of the Roman 
emperors would have at least hidden in the solitary isle of 
Caprea, were acted as publicly as if men had no eyes and 
God no thunderbolts, 

*f From this filthy Cocytns flowed those streams of impu- 
rity which disgraced France during the reign of Louis XV., 
and which continued in that of Louis X VL to affect society, 
morals, and above all, literature. Religion cannot^ exist 
where immorality generally prevails, any more than a light 
can bum where the air is corrupted ; and, accordingly, infi- 
delity was so general in France, as to predominate in admost 
every rank of society. The errors of the church of Rome, 
connected as they are with her ambitious attempts towards 
dominion over men, in their temporal as well as spiritual 
d^meity, had long become the ar^ment of the philosopher 
and the jest of the satirist ; but m exploding these preten- 
nonSf and holding them up to ridicule, the philosophers of 
the age involved with them the general doctnnes of Christi- 
anitjr itself; nay, some went so rar as not only to deny in- 
spiration, but to extinguish by their sophistry the lights of nar 
tttnd religion, implanted in our bosoms as a part of our birth- 
right, hme the disorderly rabble at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, (but with infinitely deeper ^ilt,) they not only pulled 
dotm the symbols of idolatry, which ignorance or priestcraft 
had introduced into the Chnstian church, but sacrilegiously 
de&ced and desecrated the altar itsdtf. This work* the philo- 
sophers, as they termed themselves, carried on with such unli- 
mited and eager zeal, as plainly to show that infidelity, as well 
as divinity, hath its fanaticism. An envenomed fury against 
religion and aH its doctrines ; a promptitude to a^^ them- 
selves of every circumstance by which Christianity could be 
misrepresented ; an ingenuity in mixing up their opinions in 
wprks, which seemed the least fittii^ to involve such dis- 
cussions ; above all, a pertinacity in slandering, ridiculing 
and vilifying aU who ventured to oppose their principles, 

• Ibid. p. 3». 
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distinguished the correspondents in this celebrated conspiV' 
acy against a religion, wnich, however it may be defaced by 
hnman inventions, breathes only that peace on earth, and 

food will to the children of men, which was proclaimed by 
leaven at its divine origin." 

The age of miracles indeed was past, and preten- 
sion to them was one of the marks of an apostate 
church. Yet God had not left himself without a 
witness ; nor, at the time when infidelity gave proof 
of its fanaticism, and even the literature of the age 
was distinguished by an " envenomed fury against re- 
ligicn and all its doctrines^ did the Father refrain 
from bearing witness of the Son. There was no Elisha 
on earth to call dovm fire from heaven. Nor did 
there live a man on whom an apostle of Jesus had 
laid his hand, and thereby invested with the power of 
working miracles. But before the age of miracles 
ceased, the spirit of prophecy, in speaking of the 
things that were to be thereafter, kept not silence con- 
cerning the latter times ; and when fanatical atheists, 
with envenomed fiiry, were plotting, in their frenzy, 
against the Lord and his anointed, the testimony of 
Jesus, though unheeded on earth, sounded the louder, 
and was at last to be seen the clearer, and even then 
the judgments of God were declared to be made ma- 
nifest. And I saw another si^n in heaven, great 
and marvellous, Sfc. And I heard a great voice 
out of the temple saying to the seven angels, Go 
your ways, and pour out the vials of the wrath 
of God upon the earth. And the first went and 
poured out his vial upon the earth, and there fella 
noisome and grievous sore upon the men which had 
themark of the beast, and upon than which worship- 
ped his image, chap. xvi. 1, 2. 

It was pot till open infrmay was deep enough to 
have called down, in the age of miracles, an imme- 
diate judgment from heaven, that, in frilfilment of 
prophecy, the judgment did sit, and the last plagues 
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began to be fiilfilled, and the first vial of the wrath 
of Grod was poured out on the land where the blood 
of saints (had been most freely shed, where one wit- 
nessing church had been exterminated, and where 
the guilt and open in&my, at the time, were such 
as to have put the worst of pagan emperors to shame. 
Long-sufiering as Grod is, he will by no means acquit 
the guilty ; and when men lived as if Grod had no 
thunderbolts, the voice of his thunder was in the 
heavens ; and when their iniquity was ripe for judg- 
ment, and when the angel had lifted up his hand 
to heaven, and sworn by him that liveth for ever and 
ever, — ^whose existence men began as openly to disown 
as they defied his wrath, — ^that there would be delay 
no longer, <^ he gave them up to hot thunderbolts ; 
he cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, wrath, 
and indignation, and trouble, and he made a way to 
his anger.^ 

Close to its time, and true to its character, the 
first vial of the wrath of God was poured upon the 
earth, and the revolutionary wars in Europe began. 
Yet so righteous are the judgments of Grod, that whe- 
ther in chastisement of national or individual trans- 
gressions, the wicked reap but the firuit of their own 
doings. Their own wickedness corrects them, and 
their backslidings reprove them ; and it is found at 
last to be an evil thing and bitter to have forsaken 
the Lord. Such was the noisome and grievous sore 
that fell upon the men which had the mark of the beast, 
and upon them which worshipped his image. Grod 
dealt with Papal Rome as with idolatrous Israel of 
old. Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone — Is- 
rael and Ephraim shall fall in their iniquity. <^ The 
church of Rome had grown old,^ not in years only 
but in idolatry and crime. Long had it held su- 
preme dominion over the minds of men, and the 
grossest corruption of morals was the effect of a kin- 
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dred comiptioii of doctrine. If abomiiiatioiis were 
practised unblushingly in France, in the close of the 
eighteenth century, which heathens would have hid, 
they, at least, had tiever been instructed in the vir- 
tue of indulgences or the power of absolution, or the 
purchaseablc and transferable merits of saints, or that 
money could be paid during life, or after detth, fbr 
the ransom of a soul from any place of trial or of 
torment. The moral taint remained after the cause 
that produced it was gone. The love of unrighteous* 
ness ceased not with the belief of a lie. Once men 
had been taught to think light of sin by its redemp- 
tion at an easy price ; conscience did not recover Us 
jK>wer, when reason exposed the fooleries of simersti- 
tion. Belief in the gospel ceased together with £uth 
in the church ; and even the belief of a God, <^ the 
birth-right of man,^ shared the fate of the profime 
dogmas with which it was associated, and freed fixim 
HKural restraints as well as from superstitious fears, men 
sinned remorselessly, without the licence of a priest. 
Woes had come upon apostate Christendom, and 
wars had succeeded — ^but still men repented not of 
the works of their hands, nor of their idolatries, nei-^ 
ther of their murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of 
their fornication, nor of their thefts. The Ronuui 
Catholic body-politic was morally corrupted to the 
core. The peccant and pestiferous humours spread 
throughout the frame. No ointment on the skin 
could touch the malady. " Why,'" as unto backslid- 
ing Israel, it might be said, <^ why should ye be strick- 
en any more ? Ye will revolt more and more. The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart &int. From 
the sole of the foot even to the head there is no sound- 
ness in it ; but wounds, and bruises, and putrifyiang 
sores ; they have not been closed nor bound up, nei- 
ther mollified with ointment.'' 

The church of Rome '^ could explain nothing, 
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soften nothing, renounce nothing, consistently with 
her assertion of infallibility.^ It could not reform ;< 
the evil grew till it could grow no more ; and reeolu-* 
turn was both die natural consequence and the only 
remedy. In a diseased body, when inflammatory ac- 
tion runs high, and the malady approaches its crisis, 
gentle palliatives would have no efficacy, and exter- 
nal applications so strong as to touch the disease, 
might occasion a fatal revulsion ; but, seizing on the 
most vitiated organ, a single grievous sore, btirsting 
from the body itself, may, though threatening death, 
be the only cure. Such was the first of the seven 
last plagues. It came not firom without, in the fima 
of a fiireign enemy, as, on the first of the trumpets, 
dhe hail and fire fell upon the earth ; but this was 
the token of the vial being poured upon the earth, 
there Ml a noisome and grievous sore upon the men 
which had the mark of the beast, and upon them 
whieh worshipped his image. It arose within the 
Roman Catholic kingdoms of Europe, and was seat- 
ed and concentrated, at first, where the corruption was 
the rankest. 

No power of reason could prevail against the rack, 
the gibbet, and the pile. Neither could any meek« 
ness of wisdom melt the heart of an inquisitor. Nor 
ia the butchery-work of human slaughter the calling 
of Christians, the weapons of whose war&re are not 
carnal. Other agents were prepared finr the execu- 
tion of the judgment, so soon as it began to sit. ^< Re- 
ligion cannot exist where immorality generally pre- 
vails.^ Infidelity was generated in the moral on*'- 
ruption, which was the issue of papal domination ; 
the blackness of popery was turned into the paleness 
of death ; and infidelity needed only to assume an 
active form, to fall as a grievous and noisome sore 
upon the men that had the mark of the beast, and up^ 
on them that worshipped his image, and to kill with 
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swordn and with hunger^ and with deaths and with 
the beasts of the earth. The term revolution implies 
the taking away of the dominion from those who pos- 
sessed it. Till then the natural alliance had subsist- 
ed unchallenged in all Roman Catholic kingdoms, 
between despotic power and papal supremacy. But 
the revolutionary spirit of the times was specially and 
simultaneously directed against kin^ and priests. 
Down with both was the general rallymg cry. Free- 
dom of thought was the order of the day ; liberty 
and equality were the doctrines of the revolution. No 
sentiments could be more abhorrent to the spirit of 
popery, or more completely subversive of all its prin- 
ciples. Neither was its yoke to be borne, nor its 
exaltation to subsist any longer. Ridicule was a 
weapon which superstition could not withstand. The 
thunders of the Vatican were the scoff of the sceptics. 
The rights of man supplanted the infallibilily of the 
church. Men sinned openly against high heaven, 
and sought not absolution. The charm of purchased 
pardons was broken when men were hardened in un- 
belief through the deceitiulness of sin ; a seared con- 
science spumed all palliatives, and sought no cure ; 
and, when once the judgments of men, after long 
thraldom, were exercised again, the mummeries of 
Catholicism could not abide the light of reason, 
though it was otherwise misguided. Whenever the 
mental yoke was thus cast away, and no power of re- 
ligion remained to restrain, vengeance was unspa- 
ringly executed on the priesthood, and on all the ad- 
herents of their &lling cause. And the first vial of 
wrath was fireely poured out. 

Of the horrors of the French Revolution it were 
needless to write. It is enough to say, that the blood 
of the saints began to be avenged. France had for 
ages yielded the neck to the papal yoke, and lent its 
aid to bind it on other nations ; but never, even under 
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the dictation of the Abbot of Citeaux, did the counts, 
or knights, and soldiers of France exercise more atro- 
cious cruelties against the saints of the Most High, 
than those of which churchmen and loyalists were 
then the victims. Tithes were abolished ; monaste- 
ries suppressed ; church lands confiscated ; the priests 
despoiled and beggared ;* and, at a time when every 
other form of faith was tolerated, and atheism itself 
esteemed rather a virtue than a vice, and religious li- 
bertyproclaimed, the clergy of France were required to 
abjure all allegiance to the see of Rome, and that church 
was " deprived of its earthly power,'' or, the dominion 
forcibly taken from its hands. Even the benefits 
which France derived from the Revolution, are asso- 
ciated with the record of the miseries of the priests. 

*• We might add," says Sir Walter Scott," to the weight of 
benefits which France unquestionably owes to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, that they restored liberty of conscience by 
establishing universal toleration. But against this benefit 
must be set the violent imposition of the constitutional oath 
upon the catholic clergy, which led afterwards to such Aor- 
rtbie massacres of innocent and revered victims, murdered 
in defiance of those rules of toleration^ which, rather in scorn 
of religion of any kind uian regard to men's consciences, 
the Assembly had previously adopted.f The National As- 
sembly was victorious at once over altar amd throne^ mitre 
and coronet, kings, nobles, and clergy* According to the 
sentimeuts which they had avowed, they were in their hands 
as clay in that of the potter, to be used or thrown away at 
pleaBure.:{: The state of the expatriated French clergy, 
driven from their home, and deprived of their means of sub- 
sistence, because they refused an oath imposed contrary to 
their ecclesiastical vows, and to their conscience, added re- 
ligious zeal to the general interest excited by the spectacle^ 
yet NEW TO Europe, of thousands of nobility and clergy 
compelled to forsake their country, and take refuge among 
aliens.** 

A war of extermination had been waged in France, 
against the witnesses of Jesus ; and there was no 

• Life of Nap. voL i. p. 30. f 1^' PP« ^27, «54. % lb. p. 289. 
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place of refuge within its boundaries, for those who 
had not the mark of the beast and disowned the spi- 
ritual supremacy of Rome. But the time was now 
come when the recognition, even by the priests, of 
the authority of the pope, was a cnme which led to 
poverty and expatriation. An attempt to save die 
recusant priests from judicial banishment, was moie 
than the worth of the crown or the life of the king of 
France. 

** A decree was {mssed by the Assembly, that such priests 
as mi^ht be convicted of a refosal to subscribe the oiith to 
the civil Constitution should be liable to deportatiom. Tfais 
was a point of conscience with Louis. On the decree 
against the priests, his resolution continued unmoved and 
immoveable. Thus religion, which had for half a centoiy 
been so slightly rM^arded in France, at length interposed her 
influence in deciding the fate of the king and the king- 
dom,*** 

That a noisome and grievous sore fell upon the 
men that had the mark of the beast, and upon them 
that worshipped his image, is a fact too notorious to 
bear any question, and was too awfully demonstrated, 
as the fearful recollection of living millions may at- 
test, to stand in need of illustration. Yet that we 
may not altogether leave a chasm in prophetic his- 
tory, even where the most awful lessons were given 
to the world, of the death-like character of infidelity, 
of the righteous avenging of the blood of the sainte, 
and of me ruin which the papacy brought upon it- 
self, by fostering a serpent while crushing a lamb, a 
few notes may be taken of that evil time, to show 
how grievous was the sore, and how bitter a thing it 
proved, that men had departed from the living God, 
whenever an apostate church began at last to reap 
the ripened firuit of its doings and of its doctrines. 
It was not for infidelity to replace the barrier which 

* Life of Napoleon, voL i. pp. 320, S2U 
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Catholicism had taken away between men and blood. 
And the revolutionists unsparingly multiplied their 
victims among those who had the mark of the beast 
and worshipped his image, as if they had been reck- 
oning up against them the million that in an anti- 
christian crusade had been slain in France for the 
testimony of Jesus. 

^ From being one of the most light-hearted and kind-tem- 
pered of nations, the French seemed upon the Revolution 
to have been animated not merely with the courage, but 
with the rabid fury of unchained wild beasts.^ While the 
ancient institutions of France were crumbling to pieces of 
themselves, or were forcibly pulled down by state innova- 
tors, — ^that fine country was ravaged by a civil war of ag- 
gravated horrors, waged betwixt the rich and the poor, and 
marked by every species of brutal violeuoe.'*f 

In La Vendee the inhabitants supported the caus^ 
of the clergy and nobles, and revolted against the re- 
volutionary government. " Upwards of two hun- 
dred battles and skirmishes were fought in this de- 
voted country. The revolutionary fever was in its 
access ; the shedding of blood seemed to have be- 
come positive pleasure to the perpetrators of slaughter, 
and was varied by each invention which cruelty could 
invent to give it new zest. The habitations of the 
Vendeans were destroyed, their families subjected to 
violence and massacre, their cattle houghed and 
slaughtered, and their crops burned and wasted. 
One republican column assumed and merited the 
name of the infernal, by the horrid atrocities which 
they committed. At Pillau, they roasted the women 
ana children in a heated oven. Many similar hor- 
rors could be added, did not the heart and hand re- 
coil from the task .''J — " The murders committed 
at Lyons, though hundreds were swept away by vol- 

• Life of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 157. f Ibid. p. 175. 

I Ibid. vol. ii. p. 236. 
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lies of musket-shot, fell short of the horrors perpe- 
trated by Carrier at Nantes, who, in avenging th^ 
republic on the obstinate resistance of La Vendee, 
might have summoned hell to match his cruelty, 
without a demon venturing to answer his challenge. 
Hundreds, men, women, and children, were forced on 
board of vessels which were scuttled and sunk in the 
Loire, and this was called republican baptism. Men 
and women were stripped, bound together, and thus 
thrown into the river, and this was called r^ublican 
marriage. But we have said enough to show that 
men^s blood seems to have been converted into poison, 
and their hearts into stone, by the practices in which 
they were daily engaged.* France, during the years 
1793 and 1794, exhibited instances of extreme 
cruelty, in principle and practice, which make the 
human blood curdle. The cruelties of the laws^de- 
nounced the highest penalties against those who re- 
lieved proscribed Aigitives. They were executed 
with the most merciless rigoiu*. The interdiction of 
fire and water to outlawed persons, of whatever de- 
scription, was enforced with the heaviest penalty. 
The recusant and exiled priests often found among 
their former flock the means of concealment and exist" 
tenc€j when it was death to administer them. No- 
thing short of such heroic actions could have pre- 
vented France, during this horrible periodyfrom Ae- 
coming an universal chamel-hoitsey and her history an 
unvaried calendar of murder. '*'''\' 

" The progress of civil war,'''* to adopt the words 
of Lavallette, *' and the secret exertions of the royal- 
ists, could scarcely justify the massacres and the hor- 
ribly tyranny under which the country groaned for 
so long a period. * The rulers of the A^mbly will 
remain for ever loaded with the odium which their 
barbarous goiDemment (of which history does not 

• Life of Napoleon, vol ii. p. 296. f ^^^ vol. ii. pp. 298-300. 
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present (mother instance) will excite among fiiture 
generations. Surely, if a few years before so many 
crimes were commited, they could have been pictured 
before the eyes of the most barbarous among their 
perpetrators, I fear not to say that all, even Ro- 
bespierre himself, would have recoiled with horror. 
Men begin by caressing theories ; a heated imagina- 
tion presents them as useful and easy of execution ; 
they toil, they advance unconsciously from errors to 
faults, and from faults to crimes, till the contaminat- 
ed mind corrupts sensibility, and adorns by the name 
of state policy the most horrible outrages.'*''* 

Whatever may be the variety or discordance of 
political opinions respecting the French Revolution, 
there cannot be a question or a doubt that it began to 
take the dominion with irresistible violence out of 
the hands of the papacy, and that it fell as a noisome 
and grievous sore upon the men which had the 
mark of the beast, and upon them which worshipped 
his image. The authority of the pope was Judi- 
cially disannulled; the church lands were sold ; 
the images were destroyed ; " the churches were 
plundered of their gold and silver ; even their bells 
were melted and cast into cannon ^^-f* thousands of 
nobility and clergy were compelled to forsake their 
country, a thing new to Europe, and take refuge 
apiong aliens ; and in a land where the saints of the 
Most High had been exterminated or expelled, it 
was death to administer the means of concealment or 
existence to the recusant and exiled priests ; and while 
the men were marked on whom it fell, never was any 
fact on earth more clear, than that the French Re- 
volution was to them a noisome and grievous sore. 
It maintained in all its progress the same unvaried 

* Lava1lette*8 IMemotrs, vol. i. pp. 177, 1 78. 
f Brewster's Encyclop. voL iz. p. 635. 
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character, till other vials of wrath were poured fiirth 
in other forms. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SECOND VIAL. 

There is an obvious analogy between the second 
trumpet and the second vial ; the sea^ though, in re- 
gard to the former, in a more limited d^ree or re- 
stricted sense, being alike the scene of both. And 
in comparing things spiritual with spiritual, or one 
portion of scripture with another, in which ^e same 
words have the same signification, and looking to 
history in its order, the judgments of God may be 
aeen as rmntfesth/ in the fulfilment of the second vial 
as of the second trumpet, the historical exposition 
of which was left exclusively to Gibbon. 

Of the second trumpet it is said, ^' And the second 
angel sounded^ and^ as it webe, a great mauntam, 
burning with fire, was cast into the sea ; and ike 
third part of the sea became blood ; and the third part 
of the creatures which were in the sea, and had life, 
died ; and the third part of the ships were destroyed. 
Under the second vial no symbol or similitude of the 
fcrm in which the wrath was to come are given, 
but the scene and the similar effect of it are told. 

And the second angel poured out his vial upon the 
«ea, and it became as the blood of a dead man ; and 
every living soul died in the sea. In a more en- 
larged sense, we have to look once again, as in the 
days of Genseric, but after the lapse of nearly four- 
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teen hundred years, to the sea^ to witness the similar 
but still deadlier effect of the latter vision. 

No prophecy of scripture is of any private inter- 
pretation ; the event finally unfolds it. At the end 
it will speak and not lie. And if the time be indeed 
past, and the judgment hQ manifest^ the proof of it 
may be obvious, and the most patent of all authorities 
may be appealed to ii^ illustration. We have seen, 
from Gibbon, how the different events predicted in 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ followed in their due 
order and course, and were often intimately ccmnect- 
ed. And now, come down to modem times, we need 
but to open an almanack,* to see the close succession 
and connexion between the first and second vial, 
copying the words in their exact order. 

1792 France became a republic. 

1793 King of France guillotined, January 21. 
— Queen of France guillotined, October 1. 
1794t French fleet defeated by Earl Howe, June 1. 
1795 Again by Lord Bridport. 

1797 Spanish fleet defeated by Earl St Vincent. Feb. 14. 
— — - Dutch fleet defeated by Lord Duaean, October 11. 

1798 French fleet defeated by Lord Nelson, August 1. 

In February 1793, war was declared by France 

* Chronology of remarkable occurrences^ in the Edinburgh Al. 
manack, for any year of the present century. 

'I' Truth may sometimes be easily found in a common foot- 
path, while it may be painfully searched for in vain in the most 
intricate mazes. It is here, we think, patent to the world. 
And it is but to show a token of its simplicity, to state that the 
inspection of the almanack, as above, first confirmed, if it did not 
suggest, the interpretation here given of the second vial. History, 
in these reforming days, has been called an old almanack. Though 
it were nothing more, it has still its facts and its dates ; and these 
are enough for the elucidation of prophecy. And though it 
abounds with beacons rather than finger-posts, there are still 
marks and mile-stones to which the Christian can point in 
triumph, and claim as his own, as they show that, whether on 
the sea or the land, no conqueror ever strayed from the path 
which the scriptures predicted as the way he would take, or the 
work he would do. 

1 
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against Great Britain. The British sought in vain 
to combat with the French on the continent ; and 
an army, headed by the dule of York, i^peedily re- 
treated before the republican troops, and lefb its ar- 
tillery in their hands. It was on the sea that the 
vial was to be poured ; on her own element Britain 
was triumphant, and there her thunder was poured 
with tremendous and irresistibly efScacy. The pre- 
ceding evidence, so manifest as to be supplied by 
any dmanack, though it shows the succession of the 
first and second vials, is not complete ; and the words 
of the prophecy require a minute specification of &cts, 
to show how, as denoting the wrath of Grod, the sea 
became as the blood of a dead man; and how it 
might be said of that season as of no other, every 
living thing died in the sea. 

The effect of the pouring out of the vial may be 
seen from the record not only of great naval victories, 
but of the incessant and continued destruction of 
which, from the time it began to be poured out, the 
sea was everywhere the scene. 

A List of Ships of the line. Frigates, &c. late belonging to 
the French Wavy, captured, destroyed, wrecked, founder- 
ed, or accidentally burnt, during the year 1793.* 

Gun Ships. How, when, and where kMt. 

120 Con»nerce^u.^fa«eme { AS^JTtSZ 

SO Triomphant 
'' Centaure 
Destin . ( • 
Duguay-Trouin 
r^^ J H^ros 
^ Libert^ 
Suffisant 
Th^mistocl^ 
^Tricolor 



Destroyed, December 
► 18, at the evacuation of 
Toulon. 



• James' Naval History, vol. i. page 546. 
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dm Ships. 

Leopard 



74 i 



Name unknown 



Gun 
Frigs. 



Pomp^e 
Puisant 
^ Scipion 
5 Arethuse 
iPerte 



38 Imp^rieiise 



Cleopatre 



Reunion 



Modeste 



36 i 



32 



i 



2S 



Alceste 

Topaze 

Lutine 

Aurore 

Prosdlyte 

Inconstante 



Name unknown 

Victoriuse 

Montreal 

Iris 



Blonde 



Belette 



How, when and where lost. 
C Foundered, February 5, 
) in the Bay of Cagliari. 
I Wrecked near Ajaccio, 
in Corsica. Some ac- 
counts name her the Ven- 
geur. 






Captured with the Com* 
t merce-de-Marseille. 

Captured, October 11, 
by the Captain^ 74>, near 
Genoa. 

Captured) June 18, by the 
British Frigate Nymph, 
off the Start. 

Captured, October 20, 
by the British Frigate 
Crescent, off Cape Barfleur. 

Captured, October 20, 
by the Beford and Capttun, 
74's^ at Genoa. 

Captured along with 
. Commerce -de - Marseille. 
'Alceste was delivered up 
to the Sardinians* 

i Captured, October 20, 
by tne British Frigates 
Penelope and Iphigenia, 
off St Dominffo. 

Destroyed, Slay 21, by 
the Spanish fleet, under Ad- 
miral Borga at St. Bietro. 

Destroyed along with 
Triomphant, &c. 

(Captured, November 27, 
by the British Frigates 
Latona and Phaeton^ off 
Ushant. 
( Captured along with 
( Commerce-de-Marseille. 
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Of smaller French ships, the following were lost, taken, 
or destroyed in 1793 : Ariel, 20 guns; Gordan, H; IVompte, 
20,* Cuneux, 14; Vanneau, 6; L'Ectair, 22; Latin, 12; 
Convention Nationale, 10; L^Espiegle, 16; Auguste, 24; 
Mulette, 18 ; Poulette, 26 ; Sincere, 18 ; Meselle, 20 ; Tar- 
leston, 14. One British ship of the line was burnt, and nine 
under the line were captured, destroyed, or wrecked^ during 
the same year. 

A new era was thus commenced in naval warfare ; 
and the second vial began to be poured upon the sea. 
Referring the reader, who may be desirous of AiUer 
illustration, to James'' Naval History of Great Bri- 
tain^ and to Duncan's British Trident^ or Register 
of Naval Actions^ a brief and general summary may 
suffice to shew that the vial of the wrath of Goa 
continued to be poured out upon the sea ; till fiir 
more than ever, at any time in the history of the 
world, it might well be said, in the same manner as 
previously, but only partially, illustrated under the 
second trumpet^ that the sea became as the blood of 
a dead man^ and every living soul died in the sea. 

Kumber of ships captured, destroyed, wrecked, foundered, 
or bumt^ from the year 1793 to 1801, inclusive* 



1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 



Ships of 
the line. 




Smaller 


Frigates. 


war shipft. 


16 


19 


23 


11 


16 


39 


15 


13 


38 


7 


33 


56 


16 


17 


146 


15 


26 


Not 


9 


37 


sta- 


7 


11 


ted. 


9 


19 





105 



191 



In addition to these, from thfe commencement of 
the renewed war in May 1803, to its termination in 
July 1815, eighty-four ships of the line, and one 
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hundred and fifty-seven frigates, besides a vast and 
indefinite number of inferior vessels, both of war and 
commerce, were, as in the former war, captured or 
destroyed. 

The whole history of the world presents not such a 
scene and period of naval warfare, as that which took 
its rise from the French revolution, immediately after 
that noisome and grievous sore fell upon them that 
had the mark of the beast, and upon them that wor- 
shipped his image. Nor, perhaps, was any war on 
earth ever carried on at such an expense of treasure ; 
the total supplies granted by the British parliament, 
for the SEA-SERVICE, having amounted, during the 
period of its continuance, to three hundred and thirty- 
eight millions sterling.* Yet, the whole naval glory 
of Britain is emphatically written in a verse — The 
sea became as the blood of a dead man. That mur- 
derous warfare on the sea was not overmatched by any 
on the land. The ferocity of a British tar in the 
hour of battle, was not surpassed by that of the most 
savage Turk ; and might even be compared, as well 
as the fanatical fury of atheistic Frenchmen, " to the 
rabid fury of wild beasts.*" A vial of wrath was in- 
deed poured upon the sea. Never had such a warfare 
been heard of, since the days of Genseric ; and even 
then the trumpet sounded only over a third part of 
the sea. But the war-ships of Britain covered the 
ocean. The Mediterranean and the Baltic, the At- 
lantic and the Indian Ocean, the North and the 
South Sea, were all stained with the blood of the 
enemies of Britain ; and British men-of-war were 
launched from harbours in America and India. The 
continental nations of Europe had colonies in every 
quarter of the globe, and thither the ravages of war 
were carried. Wherever the ships or the fleets of an 

* See Tables for each year, in James* Naval History. 
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enemy were to be found, " a close and decisive 
battle''*'* was the order of warfare that Britain main- 
tained on the ocean, which she held as her dominion, 
and from which she finally swept, for a time, all the 
navies of the world. In achieving this conquest, and 
sustaining the empire of the sea, the blood of thou- 
sands, and of tens of thousands, was poured out like 
water, and their bleeding bodies cast into the deep. 
The tonnage, the rate, the calibre, the shot, the ex- 
penditure, may be reckoned ; but who can tell the 
amount of the blood that was shed ? The floor of a 
slaughter-house, and even the shambles, are not un- 
sightly objects, compared to the deck and cock-pit of 
a ship of war in the midst of battle, though the vio- 
tims were human. The breasts of men were close 
before the muzzles of cannons, ranged in triple decks, 
and side by side. And what havock is involved in 
the one word boarding ! Never on earth — the sites 
of guillotines excepted — were there such circumscribed 
spots so deeply defiled with human gore, or where it 
was poured so fast, or fell so thickly, as on the decks 
of the floating masses that were formed and fitted for 
destruction, the narrow death-fields of the sea, than 
which even Roman gladiators, though condemned 
malefactors, had more room for the work of slaughter. 
There the gun-shot wounds, the cutlass slashes, the 
runks from which limbs had been shot away, gushed 



• James* Naval History, voL iii. p. 527. Lord Nelson's plan 
(^attack, — ^* The business of an English commander-in' chief" says 
his Lordship, ** being to bring an enemy's fleet to battle on the 
most advantageous terms to himself, — i mean, that of laying his 
ships dose on board those of the enemy as expeditiously as possible ; 
and secondly, to continue them there without separating, until the 
business is decided. I am sensible, beyond this object it is not 
necessary that I should say a word, being fully assured that the 
admirals and captains of the fleet 1 have the honour to command, 
will, knowing my precise object, that of a close and decisive battle, 
supply any deficiency in my not making signals," &c 
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freely. And even if we turn disgustingly from the 
sight of the manner in which the sea was dyed with 
blood, it would be enough to test the quality of such 
blood-bought glory, could but the eyes be unveiled of 
the magic of a name, to look on the scene when the 
battle was over, the spot on which a portion of that 
vial of wrath was poured out. Every reader has 
heard of the Bay of Aboukir, which may here supply 
a mournful illustration. In the battle of the Nile, 
** the British loss in killed and wounded amounted to 
eight hundred and ninety-five. Three thousand one 
hundred and five of the French, including the wound- 
ed, were sent ashore by cartel ; and Jive thousand two 
hundred and twenty-Jive perished. Long after the 
battle, innumerable bodies were seen jloating about the 
bay, in spite of all the exertions which were made to 
sink them, as well from fear of pestilence, as from 
loathing and horror which the sight occasioned.""* 
" Of thirteen sail of the line, nine were taken, and 
two burnt ; of the four frigates, one burnt, another 
sunk.'' — How small a proportion, even after such a 
scene, of the hundred and eighty-nine sail of the line, 
and the three hundred and forty-eight frigates, be- 
sides an innumerable multitude of smaller vessels, 
which were taken and destroyed in the course of the 
war. The vial was poured upon the sea, and it he- 
came as the blood of the dead* 

And every living thing died in the sea. Nu- 
merous and vast as were the national engines of 
naval warfare, and terrible as was the destruction 
which they wrought, other agents were called in to 
enter in the strife and to do the work of seizure and 
of slaughter, besides the navies of Britain and 
France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Denmark. 
A system of privateering was established. A naval 
war became the trade of individuals as well as of 

* Southey's Life of Nelson, vol. i. pages 337, 338. 
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Bataons. Letters of marque were issued ; and the 
merchant could sit calmly at his desk, and under the 
sanction of human laws, fit out a privateer. The 
quarrel of nations was oonyerted into the privilege 
ot private plunder, or of sharing in die spcnl. From 
being the high-way of the commerce ni the world, 
which God had left <^n firom shwe to shore, die 
sea, whether for large fleets of ships of the line, or 
fiar the single two-gun privateer, became a fidd lor 
the ^chace,'' or the scene of battle, where warriors 
decided the controversy of kingdoms, and the licensed 
pirate went forth to capture or to day : and hence, 
after the first few years of the war, the number dT 
the smaller vessels that were taken or destroyed, 
cannot, ftom their multiplicity, be accurately ascer- 
tained. The ocean was never so polluted with blood. 
And interdicts and edicts, affecting commerce, or 
whatever pertained to ike sea, were passed, such as 
had never before been heard of in the world ; and 
such as, either on the earth or on the sea, diere never 
was a power to enforce till then. On principles of 
reciprocal ruin, added to those of vengeance and 
^under, the famous Berlin and Milan decrees, in 
the north and in the south of Europe, which shut 
all its harbours against Britain, were answered by 
Orders in Council ; and the retaliation was seconded 
and enforced by more than a hundred thousand 
Ritish seamen. France, during the war, lost every 
CMie of its colonies. But Europe was armed against 
Britain, or in alliance with her foe. And nc^ a ship 
1^ Continental Europe could ride in safety on any 
ftfft of the sea ; an embargo was virtually laid along 
eveary coast and on every port, from the straits of the 
Dardanelles to the Gulph of Bothnia. And as if 
the open sea had been the bare desert, which the 
wild beasts claim as their own and where not a liv- 
ing man could encroach without danger or death on 
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their domain, the British lion trode unchallenged 
over it, and many a jackal watched for the prey. 
As pertaining to all the dominions in league with 
France, or in subjection to its power, it might well 
be said, as of no time beside, when the vial was ftilly 
poured out, every living thing died in the sea. 

They that are of God, said he who came from 
God, hear God's words ; and the cause why men do 
not hear them is, that they are not of God. The 
cares of this world, said he also who knew what was 
in man, the deceitfulness of riches, the pleasures of 
this life, and the care of other things, choke the word 
and render it unfruitful. While busy thus in the 
service of the god of this world, and loading them- 
selves with thick clay, or dead while they live in 
pleasure, how lightly, nay contemptuously, from the 
blindness that is in them, do men treat the word of 
God, not counting it worth the reading or the hear- 
ing. Yet if not blinded by the god of this world, 
clearly might they see, as if by actual experiment, 
that all the treasures of the world, if weighed against 
a single word of the living oracles of God, are lighter 
than dust in the balance. Not only were ships 
without number destroyed, and colonies taken, and 
the sea dyed with blood, but, to reckon by Mammon's 
only rule, more than three hundred millions were, 
from first to last, expended by Britain alone in illus- 
tration of a single verse, with as little thought or 
purpose of thereby frdfilling that word, as Saracens 
invaded the Roman empire and overspread great 
part of Asia, Africa, and Europe in fulfilment of 
another. 

The prayers of saints are golden vials full of 
odours ; but the works of ^natical atheists and daring 
blasphemers were vials of wrath. Boldly as the 
British seamen rushed to the battle, it is a matter of 
bitter sorrow and lamentation, that, too generally. 
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they rushed as fearlessly against the thick bosses of the 
buckler of the Almighty ; and were guilty of doing, 
with the most reckless levity, what, above all things, 
men are commanded, in God"'s holy word, not to do- 
above all things, swear not. But yet the wrath of men, 
blasphemers though they were, wat made to praise 
the Lord. And, if possible, more marvellously still, 
and not less manifestly, we have only, in the next 
place, to come and see, how avowed unbelievers, ut- 
terly controverting their own infidel principles, far- 
ther accomplished the same end ; and how the Di- 
rectory of France, in issuing their mandates to one 
of the greatest generals who ever filled the world with 
his fame, by the counsels which they devised, and the 
great task which they put into his hands, vied with 
the British Board of Admiralty in doing, in its ap- 
pointed order, the express work that was written in 
those scriptures which they denied. 

Judgments were not suspended, so soon as they 
began to sit, upon the earth, although the second 
vial of wrath had begun to be poured upon the sea. 
But the third vial, coming in its course, was poured 
out on its appointed place. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THIRD VIAL. 



The reader may, perhaps, have already seen, how 
prophetic terms may derive their most intelligible 
exposition from historical facts. And it is not now, 
when we have reached the period of manifest judg- 
ments, that the word of God anywise needs that man 
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should come in with his terms of explanation. But 
comparing things spiritual with spiritual, the mean- 
ing may be plain. And, looking unto events that 
fill their place in history, and that startled the world 
with their magnitude, no less than the foremost of 
naval wars, the proof may be as clear. The sea was 
the scene of the second trumpet as well as of the se- 
cond vial. And, in like manner, the third trumpet 
determines the site of the third vial. 

And the third angel sounded, and there fell a great 
star from heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and it 
fell upon the third part of the rivers and upon the 
fountains of waters. And the name of the star is 
called wormwood ; and the third part of the waters 
became wormwood ; and many men died of the waters 
because they were made bitter. Rev. viii. 10, 11. 

And the third angel poured out his vial upon the 
RIVERS AND FOUNTAINS OF WATERS ; and they became 
blood. And I heard the angel of the waters say : 
Thou art righteous, Lord, which art, and wast, and 
shalt be, because thou hast judged thus. For they 
have shed the blood of saints and prophets, and thou 
hast given them blood to drink, for they are worthy. 
And I heard another out of the altar say, even so. 
Lord God Almighty, true and righteous are thy Judg- 
ments. 

The first trumpet sounded over the Roman empire. 
The second re-echoed from the coast of Africa to the 
i^ores of Italy and Spain, and spread over the Medi- 
terranean sea. The scene of the third was the rivers 
and fountains of waters, the fountains that rise and 
the rivers that flow from the Alps and Appenines, and 
which render northern Italy a land of streams. There 
Attila, the great star, fell. Reducing, in his course, 
the cities of Acquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and 
Padua, to heaps of stones and ashes, and, burning as 
it were a lamp, the inland towns of Vicenza, Verona, 
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and Bergamo having also been exposed to the rapa- 
cious cruelty of the Huns, he spread his ravages 
** over the rich plains of modem Lombardy, which are 
divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and 
Appenines."" The waters^ or the same region under 
the same name, continued to be wormwood to the 
empire of Rome, after the ravages and death of At- 
tila. ^^ Many thousands of his subjects assembled ott 
the plains of Piedmont,'''' And subsequently, at Tor- 
tona, at the foot of the Alps, an impetuous sedition 
broke out in the Roman camp, the final result of 
which was the extinction of the western empire. The 
chief of the confederates of Italy fixed his residence at 
Milan (situated in the midst of waters) which Attila 
had previously possessed, and it was from Milan that 
" Ricimer marched to the gates of Rome." 

The locality of the rivers and fountains of waters^ 
aa a specific region in the Roman territory, abridged 
aa then it was, and in reference to the downfall of 
imperial Rome, may thus be held as determined. 
And without attaching any diversity of meaning, 
or adopting any other significancy, to the same words 
—which would throw the subject loose to every ima- 
gination as to the winds-^we have to look again to 
the same rivers and fountains of waters — but to the 
whole and not merely a part — to the cities of Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, Bergamo, Pavia, Tortona; to the spot 
where the Mincio flows from Lake Benacus; to the pa- 
lace of Milan, which Attila possessed, and to the plams 
of Piedmont and Lombardy which he ravaged, and 
which were afterwards wormwood to Rome, — in or- 
der to see what accordance is to be found, in this ex- 
press particular, between the decline, or the events 
which broke the power, both of imperial and papal 
Rome, and to witness thus, if indeed such witness be 
yet manifestly borne by history, the exact coincidence 
and precise affinity, in point of place, however dif- 

1 
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ferent in time, between the completion of the third 
vial and of the third trumpet, corresponding to the 
description, in the identical terms, the rivers and 
fountains of waters, on which the great star fell, on 
the sounding of the third trumpet, and the third 
vial of the wrath of God, one of the last plagues, was 
also to be poured out. 

In point of time the case is also as clear, and the 
order of the judgment as manifest. The date of the 
pouring out of the third vial is necessarily subse- 
quent to the period when the second vial began to 
be poured out. But as the great mountain burning 
with fire, that was cast into the sea, though it first 
rose, before the great star fell upon the rivers and 
upon the fountains of waters, continued to burn, 
after the sudden meteor had burned like a lamp and 
had fallen ; so, in strict analogy, the pouring out of 
th6 third vial, though necessarily consequent to the 
time of the pouring out of the second, does not im- 
ply that the last drops of the previous vial were first 
to be dried up, or even that the festering sore, too 
grievous and noisome to admit of instantaneous cure, 
which marked the first, was wholly healed. All 
were the last vials of the wrath of God ; and though, 
like the trumpets, they might follow in quick sue- 
eession, the very nature and purpose of them tend 
to show that the first pouring out of. the vial was not 
the last of the judgment. All are necessarily con- 
secutive in their origin ; but as tiie vials of wrath, 
they may continue to flow, till each has perfected its 
own special purpose ; and the pouring out of a new 
vial upon any specified spot on the earth, interrupted 
not the farther progress or action of that which had 
previously been poured upon the sea. 

Three years elapsed from the taking of Carthage 
by Genseric to the mvasion of Egypt by Attila. And 
the satne period elapsed firom the siege of Toulon and 
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the commencement of the greatest of naval Wars since 
the days of Genseric, and unequalled either before* or 
after, or even at that period, till every eye in Europe 
was fixed on the spot where Bonaparte had his sta- 
tion ; but, looking more to earthly revolutions than 
to the word of God, men did not remember that it 
was the very region where Attila had been^ amidst 
the rivers and fountains of waters. In the philoso- 
phy of the day, men thought of ruling the world 
without a Deity ; and any appeal to his word would 
have been scouted by the warriors who, succeeding 
to the office of barbarous Saracens and ferocious 
Turks, were instrumental in fulfilling it. 

The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God. 
But there is no wisdom, nor understanding, nor 
counsel against the Lord. The heathen are sunk 
down in the pit that they have made ; in the 
net which they hid is their own foot taken. The 
fiiit successor of Mahomet issued his instructions to 
the Saracen invaders of the Roman empire, in exact 
conformity with the prophetic announcement " it was 
commanded them that they should not hurt the grass 
of the earth, neither any green thing, neither any 
tree ; but only those men which had not the seal of 
God in their foreheads." Whether they be occupied 
in narrating, devising, or acting, God turns the coun- 
sels or labours of the adversaries of the faith into 
credentials of his word : and they may be raised up 
for the execution of a purpose, of which it is not in 
their heart to think. And as Volney and Gibbon 
wrote as if they had contended in emulous strife 
which of them would best illustrate the prophecies, 
so as soon as infidels presided over one of the finest 
countries in Europe, and, invested with unchallenged 
authority, wielded at their will the energies of a 
great nation, they shewed that, in the execution of 
their appointed work, they were not to be outdone, 
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at the close of the eighteenth century, by the anned 
fanatics who, in the seventh, issued from the desert. 
The apostles of infidelity were not to be restrained, 
any more than the apostles of Mahomet, though both 
were fanatics alike, from yielding their testimony to 
the truth of the Revelation of Jesus Christ. It was 
not alone enough that infidelity had fallen a noisome 
and grievous sore upon the men which had the mark 
of the beast, and upon them which worshipped his 
image ; but, after three years from the time that the 
vial began to be poured upon the sea, the Directory 
of France, no less than the Caliph in a remote age, 
gave the command that the very thing should be 
done, which was written in the word of God as the 
note and character of that evil time. In " the In- 
stnictions for the general-in-chief of the army of 
Italy ^'* ^^ the Piedmontese^'^ are the first people that are 
mentioned, almost in the very first line. From that 
precious document we extract a few sentences, by 
way of illustrating the power of infidelity — ^but 
whether against or for the truth as it is in Jesus, 
looking to his Revelation also, the reader, were he a 
sceptic, might tell. 

''The principal enemies with whom the French republic 
has to contend on thl^ Italian side, are two—the Piedmontese 
and the Austrians. The latter are formidable — ^from the 
sway which their possessions in Italy enable them to exer- 
cise over the Court of Turin," (the capital of Piedmont). — 
'* it is the most immediate interest of the French republic 
to direct its principal efforts against the Austrian army and 
possessions in Lombardy. — The mere attack of Piedmont 
would not fulfil the object which the Executive Directory 
ought to have in view, that of expelling the Austrians from 
Itsuy.* Every thing ui^es us to endeavour, by every means 
in our power, to force the enemy to repass the Po, and to 
make our greatest exertion in the direction of the Milanese. 

* '* To attack Piedmont, is to attack the Austrian army which 
covers it.** Note by Bonaparte. 
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It appears that this essential operation cannot take place, 
unless the French army be previously in possession of Ceva. 

•« The Directory leave the General-in-chief at liberty to 
eommenoe operations by the attack of the enemy at this 
point ; and whether he obtain a complete victory over them, 
or whether they retreat towards Turin, the Directory autho- 
rise him to pursue them, to encounter them again, and even 
to bombard that capital, if circumstances should render it 
necessary. 

^ After having made himself master of Ceva, and placed 
the left of the army of Italy near Coni, in order to menace 
and keep in awe the g^arrison of that place, the 6eneral-in- 
ohief will supply the wants of the army^ as speedily as pos^ 
nblcy by means of the resources which Piedmont will afford. 
He will then mrect his forces against the Milanese, and 
principally against the Austrians ; ne will drive the enemy 
o^and the Po, ascertain the means of passing that river, 
and endeavour to secure the fortresses of Asti and Valenza 
—to intimidate Italy by advancing as much as possible on 
die right and towards Tortona, &c. The army ought to 
make as short a stay as possible in Piedmont, and to advance 
briskly to engage the Austrians, &c. 

" Although it be the interest of France to direct her prin- 
dpal efforts against the Austrians, and to lead the Piedmont- 
4Be, by our victories over the former, into an alliance with 
ounselves, the Piedmontese must not be spared so long as 
they are our enemies, &c. &c. (Sinpaed) 
Letoumeur, Carnot, L. M, Jieveillere, Lepaux, ItewbelV* 
15th March 1796. 

In entering on the prophetic history of the achieve- 
ments of Bonaparte, we deal only in such plain mat- 

■ • " Memoirs of the Hist, of France during the reign of Napo- 
laon, dictated by the Emperor at Saint Helena," &c vol. iv. pp. 
372—383. 

" Last of the anointed five behold, and least. 
The Directorial Lama, sovereign priest,— 
liepaux : .whom atheists worship ; at whose nod 
Bow their meek heads the men ivithout a God" 

Canning. 

How poor is the keenest satire, in refutation and contempt of 
their principles, compared with their own signatures to such a 
document — the command given by these very men to Bonaparte 
to pour out the vial upon l^e predicted spot. 
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ters as every newspaper in Europe has recorded, and 
as every almanack might tell ; and for the confirma- 
tion of which the remembrance of millions would 
not be appealed to in vain. Though renewing the 
risk of superfluous illustration, we still designedly 
adhere to the words of the historian, in order to ex- 
clude even the suspicion of any adaptation of terms, 
or any forced construction of fact;39 ^i^^ ^0 obviate 
the doubts and distrust which may have been gener- 
ated in the minds of some inquirers, by too incauti- 
ous an acquiescence in imaginary theories, of which 
time may have brought a speedy reAitation. 

** Bonaparte at the age of twenty-six assumed the com- 
mand of tbe army of luQy. He found the army in numbers 
about fifty thousand; but wretchedly deficient in cavalry, 
in clothing, and even in food ; and watched by an enemy 
vastly more numerous* It was under such circumstances 
that he at once avowed the daring scheme oi forcing apas- 
Boge to Halt/, and converting the richest territory of the 
enemy himself into the theatre of war. * Soldiers,* said he, 
< you are hungry and naked ; tne republic owes you much, 
but she has not the means to pay her debts. I am come to 
lead you into the most fertile plains that the sun beholds. 
Rich provinces, opulent towns, all shall be at your disposal. 
Soldiers ! with such a prospect before you, can you fail in 
courage and constancy ?' This was his first address to his 
army at this period." ** This," in the words of Sir Walter 
IScott, " was showing the deer to the hound when the leash 
is about to be slipped."* 

•* He perceivea that the time was come for turning a new 
leaf in tne history of war. With such numbere of troops as 
the infant repubuc could afford him, he saw that uo consi- 
derable advantages could be obtained against the vast and 
highly disciplined armies of Austria and her allies, unless 
the established rules and etiquettes of war were abandoned. 
It was only by such rapidity of motion as should utterly 
transcend the suspicion of his adversaries, that he could hope 
to concentrate the whole pith and energy of a small force 

• History of Napoleon Bonaparte, No. 1. Family Library, 
Murray, London. Vol. i. pp. 35, 36. Sir Walter Scott's Life 
of Napoleon, vol. ill. p. 98. 
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up<m some one point of a much greater force opposed to it, and 
tnus rob them (according to his own favourite phrase) of the 
victory. To effect such rapid marches, it was necessary that 
the soldiery should make up their mind to consider tents 
and baggage as idle luxuries ; and that, instead of a long and 
complicated chain of reserves and stores, they should dare 
to rely wholly for the means of subsistence on the resources 
of the country into which their leader might conduct them. 
They must be contented to conquer at whatever hazard ; to 
consider no sacrifices or hardships as worthy of a thought 
The risk of destroying the character of the men by accus- 
toming them to pillage, was obvious. Asaij^st the enemies 
of the republic, its success (of the scheme J was splendid even 
beyond his hopes. 

^ The objects of the approaching expedition Were three : 
First, to compel the kin^ of Sardinia, who had ah*eady lost 
Savoy and Nice, but stiU maintained a powerful army on the 
frontiers of Piedmont, to abandon the alliance of Austria. 
Secondly, to compel the emperor, by a bold invasion ofLom^ 
bardy, to make such exertions in that quarter as to M^eaken 
those armies which had so long hovered on the Rhine ; and 
if possible to stir up the Italian subjects of that crown to 
adopt the revolutionary system and emancipate them for 
ever from its yoke. The third object, though more distant, 
was not less important. The influence op the Romish 
CHURCH was considered by the Directory as the chief though 
secret cause of the support of royalty within their own ter- 
ritory, and TO REDUCE THE VATICAN INTO INSIGNIFICANCE, Or 

at least to force it into submission and quiescence, appeared 
indispensable to the internal tranouillity of France. The re- 
volutionary government, besides this general cause of hatred 
and suspicion, had a distinct injury to avenge. Their agent 
Basseville bad, three years before, been assassinated in a po- 
pular tumult at Rome ; the papal troops had not interfered 
to protect him, nor the pope to punish bis murderers ; and 
ihe hauffhty republic considered this as an insult, which 
could only be washed out with a sea of blood."* 

" The original idea entertained by the French govern- 
ment for prosecuting their resentment, had been by a pro- 
posed landing at Civita Vecchia with an army of ten thou- 
sand men, marchin? to Rome and exacting complete atone- 
ment for the murder of Basseville. But, as the English 
fleet rode unopposed in the Mediterranean, it became a mat- 



* Hist, of Napoleon, voL i. pp. 36, 38. 
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ter of very doubtful success to transport such a body of 
troops to Oivita Vecchia by sea, not to mention the chance 
that even if safely landed, they would have found themselves 
in the centre of Italy, cut on from supplies and succours, 
assaulted on all hand(s, and most probably blockaded by the 
British fleet. Bonaparte, who was consulted, recommended 
that the north of Italy should be first conquered, that Rome 
might be with safety approached and chastised."* 

*' Napoleon's plan for gaining access to the fair regions of 
Italy differed from that of all former conquerors : they had 
uniformly penetrated the Alps at some point or other of that 
mighty range of mountains ; he judged that the same end 
might be accomplished more easily by advancing along the 
narrow stripe of comparatively level country, which mter- 
venes between these barriers and the Mediterranean sea, and 
forcing a passage where the last of the Alps helt^ as it 

WERE, INTO THE FIRST AND LOWEST OF THE ApPENINE RANGE."f 

** In penetrating into Italy by the sources of the Bormiday 
some hopes might be entertained of separating and intersect- 
ing the Sardinian and Austrian armies^ because from that 
position Lombardy and Piedmont were both menaced.":^ 

** The battle of Monte Notte was the first of Bonaparte's 
victories. In consequence of the success of Monte Notte, 
and the close pursuit of the defeated Austrians, the French 
obtained possession of Cairo, which placed them on that side 
of the Alps, which slopes towards. Lombardy, and where the 
STREAMsyrom the mountains run to join the Po"§ 

" Beaulieu (general of the Austrians) liad now to retreat 
northward in all haste to Dego, in the valley of the river 
Bormida. — Determined upon a general attack on all points 
of the Austrian position, the French army advanced in three 
bodies upon a space of four leagues in extent. Augereau 
advanced on the left against Millesimo ; the centre, under 
Massena, directed themselves upon Dego, by the vale of the 
Bormida ; the right wing, commanded by La Harpe, ma- 
noeuyered on the right of all, for the purpose of turning 
Beaulieu's left flank. — -La Harpe having crossed the Bormi- 
da, where the stream came up to the soldiers^ middle, at- 
tacked in front and in flank the village of Dego, where the 
Austrian commander-in-chief was stationed. The fii^t attack 
was completely successful, — the heights of Biastro were car- 

• Scott's Napoleon, ib. p. 96. f Hist, of Napoleon, p. 38. 

^ Las Casas* Journal, vol. 1. part 2, p. 184. 

§ Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. iii. pp. 102, lOS. 
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ried, and the Piedmontcse routed. The assault of Dego was 
wot less so, although after a harder strug^gle. Beaulieu was 
compelled to retreat, and was entirely separated from the 
Saniiiiians, who had hitherto acted in comhination with him. 
— Leaving sufficient force on the Bormida to keep in check 
Beaulieu, Bonaparte now turned hia strength against Colli, 
who, ovemo%t'ercd, aud without hopes of succour, abandoned 
his fine of defence near Ceva, and retreated to the line of the 
(river J Tanaro:'* 

'* Napoleon in the mean time fixed his head-quarters at 
Ceva, and enjoyed from the hcitrlits of Monte-zemoto, the 
splendid view of the fertile fields of Piedmont^ stretching in 
boundless perspective honeath his foet, watered by the Po, 
the TanarOf and a thousand other streams which descend 
from the Alps:'\ 

. ** * In less than a ynonth,* to quote from another history 
of the same events, ' did Napoleon lay the gates of Ilaly 
open before him. He had defeated in three battles forces 
much superior to his own ; indicted on them, in killed, 
vrounded, and prisoners, a loss of 25,000 men ; taken eighty 
guns and twenty-one standards ; reduced the Austrians to 
inaction ; utterly destroyed the Sardinian king's army ; and 
bstly, wrested from his hands Coni and! Tortona, tne two 
great fortresses called * the keys of the Alps ;* and, indeed, 
except Turin itself, every place of any consequence in his 
iominions," &c.:|: 

** Bonaparte, meanwhile, had paused for a moment to 
consolidate his columns on the heights, from which the vast 
plain of Lojnbardi/y rich and cultivated like a garden, and 
watered ivith imm7nerable fertilising streams, lay at length 
within the full view of his victorious soldiery. * Hannwal 
forced the Alps,* said he gaily, as he now looked back on 
those stupendous barriers, * and ice have turned them /' — * a 
bappy idea,' says Las Casas, * which conveyed in two words, 
ike idea and results of the campaign,^ The army passed 
ike Tanaro ; for the first time, it was now absolutely in 
tbe plains. General Staingcl passed the Cursaglia and 
scoured the plain. The head-quarters were fixed at the 
okstle of Lezeguo, on the right of the Cursaglia, near the 
point at which it falls into the Tanaro, Massena passed the 
Tanaro to attack the Piedmontcse, Three columns, on the 25th 
April, entered at the same time Cherasco, Tossano, and Alba. 
On the 28th, the armistice of Cherasco was concluded, at the 
j auction o/*^Ae Tanaro and Stura,Sind there Bonaparte thus 

• Scott's Life of Napoleon, pp. lOi— 107. 

t Ibid. pp. lOT, 108. I Hist, of Napoleon, ibid. 
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addressed his army—' Soldiers ! you have, in fifteen days, 
rained six victories, taken twenty-one stand of colours, fifty- 
■ve pieces of cannon, and several fortresses, and conquered 
Ghe richest part of Piedmont. You have made 15,000 pri- 
wmers, and killed and wounded more than 10,000 men. You 
MYe gained battles without cannon, and passed rivers with- 
wmi bridges. But you have done nothing, since there re- 
qildns aught to do. Neither Turin nor Milan are in your 
Tffifwev, The ashes of the conquerors of Tarquin are still 
4SDdden under foot by the murderei*s of Basseville. You 
bMre still battles to hofht, towns to take, rivers to cross, 
^ople of Italy, we aim only at the tyrants who enslare 

** The consummate genius of this brief campaign could 

' * Las Casas, vol. i. part ii. pp. ] 95, 303. 

t M Xhe great northern plains of Italy comprised between the 
jUpSy which divide them from France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
Ifte Appenines, which divide them from Genoa and Tuscany^ 
■nd the Adriatic compose the valley of the Po, the valleys which 
fflitend to the Adriatic north of the Po, and the valleys which 
eq^tgnd to the Adriatic south of the Po. These valleys are not 
■ubdivided by any hills, so that communications might be opened 
llitvreen all the rivers if necessary. This immense plain com. 
MfllM Piedmont, Lombardy, Parma, Placentia, Modena, Bologna, 
^tntta^ Romania, and the Venetian countries. The Po rises 
fal Blount Viso, and receives, successively, on its left at Turin, 
die JDoire, which descends from Mount Genevre ; a little lower 
pt Chivasso, the Dorea-Baltea, which comes from the Great 
fUnt-Bernard ; between Casal and Valenza, the Sesia ; at Pa- 
ilm, the Ticino, which descends from Lake Maggiorcy and the 
iM^^ts of the Simplon ; near Borgo-Forte, the Oglio, from the 
ftjl* Iseo ; near Governolo, the Mindot from the lake of Garda. 
The Po receives on its right bank all the streams which rise in 
fhe Appenines ; the TanarQ below Valenza and Alexandria ; 
(m Scrivia below Tortona and Castel-Nuovo ; the TVMia above 
PiMentia ; the Taro above Casal Maggiore ; the CrostoUo, near 
Heimtnlln ; the Secchia near Saint Benedetto ; the Panaro and 
llie Reno in the vicinity of Ferrara ; and finally faUs into the Ad- 
llati^ thirty miles beyond Ferrara, by several mouths. This ri- 
^ may he almost considered as a sort of sea, on account of the 
■BEjlT number of STREA3IS it receives in aU directions. It is 
ElBteed above the soil, and embanked with dikes, so that the fin. 
Ht countries of Italy are, like Holland, gained by art from the 
dominion of the waters,*' &c. Las Casas* Journal, vol. i. part 
i. pp. 213, 214. 
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not be disputed — the eyes of all Europe were fixed h 
ration on his career.^^'* 

** The shattered relics of the Sardinian army had fidlen 
Uack, or rather fled to within two leases of Turin^ without 
hope of bein^ able to make an effectual stand. The Sane- 
reign of Sardinia, Savoy, and Piedmont, had no niMiis of 
preserving his capital, nay, his existence on the continent, 
excepting by an almost total submission to the wiii of the 
victor, victor Amadeus the Third was the descendant <Mra 
race of heroes ; and now, so born, so connected, and with 
such principles^ he was condemned to sue for peace on any 
terms which might be dictated, from a g^cneral of Franoe, 
aged twenty-six years, who, a i'ew months before, wai desir- 
ous of an appointment in the artillery service of the Grand 
Seiguor !f — The surrender was absolute.*' % 

" The ardent disposition of Bonaparte did not long permit 
him to rest, after the advantages which he had secured. He 
had gazed on Italy with an eagle's eye ; but it was only for 
a moment, ere stooping on her with the wing, and poonoing 
on her with the talons of the king of birds.'*^ 

" It was asked, where are we to stop ? Should we naas the 
Ticino, the Adda, the OgUo, the Mincio, the Adige, the 
Brenta, the Piave, the Tagliamento ?"|| 

" He determined to s^ive the republic of Venice^ the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, ana the other states in Italy, no time to 
muster forces, and take a decided part, as they were likely 
to do, to oppose a French invasion. Their terror ajid sur- 
prise coula not fail to be increased by a sudden irruption^ &c. 
A speedy resolution was the more necessary, as Austria, 
alarmed for her Italian possessions, was about to nuihe etfery 
effort for their defence"^ 

" All thoughts were therefore turned to Italy. The for- 
tress of ToKTONA was surrendered to the French by the 
king of Sardinia ; Bonaparte's head^quarters were fixed 
there, Massena concentrated another part of the army at 
Alexandria, menacing Milan, and threatening by the passage 
of the Po, to invade the territories belonging to Austria on 
the northern bank of that river. As Bonaparte himself ob- 
served, the passage of a great river is one of the most criti- 
cal operations in modem war ; and Beaulieu had collected 
his forces to cover Milan, and prevent the French, if pos- 

• Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 
t Life of Napoleon, vol. iii. pp. llO, 111. $ lb. 112. 

§ lb. p. 115. II Las Casas' Journal, vol.i. p. 210. 

% Life of Nap oleon, vol. iii. pp. 116, 117. 
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sible, from crossing the Po,*** " The Austrian general con- 
centrated his army behind the Po. Napoleon employed 
every device to make Beaiilieu believe that he designed to 
attempt the passage of the Po at Valenza. Meanwhile, he 
executed a march of incredible celerity upon Placenza, fifty 
miles lower down the river, and appeared there on the 7th 
of May, to the utter consternation of a couple of Austrian 
squadrons, who happened to be reconnoitring in that quar- 
ter. He had to convey his men across that great stream in 
the common ferry boats, and could never have succeeded had 
there been any thing like an army to oppose him. The skill 
of his arrangements enabled him to pass one of the greatest 
rivers in the world without the loss of a single man."f 

^ The advanced divisions of the hostile armies met (at the 
village of Fombia, not far from Casal) on the 8th of May. 
The Austrians occupied the steeples and houses, and hoped 
to hold out until Beaulieu could brinff up his main body. 
But the French charged so impetuously with the bayonet, 
that the Austrian, after seeing one-third of his men fall, was 
obliged to retreat in great confusion, leaving all his cannon 
behind him, across the Adda, a large river, which, descend- 
ing from the Tyrolese mountains, Joins the Po at Pizzighi- 
tone, and thus forms the immediate defence of the better 
part of the Milanese against an enemy advancing from Pied- 
mont. Behind this river Beaulieu now concentrated his 
army, establishing strong guards at every ford and bridge, 
and especially at Lodi, where as he guessed (for once right- 
ly) the French general designed to force his passage." j: 

" Beaulieu was again concentrating his scattered forces 
upon Lodi, for the purpose of covering Milan, bi/ protecting 
the line of the Adda, 

** ' The passage of the Po,' said Buonaparte to the Direc- 
tory, ' had been expected to prove the most bold and diffi- 
cult manoeuvre of the campaign, nor did we expect to have 
an action of more vivacity than that of Dego. But we have 
now to recount the battle of Lodi."^ 

In the face of the Austrian army, across a bridge 
** swept by twenty or thirty Austrian pieces of artil- 
lery, whose thunders menaced death to any one who 
should attempt that pass of peril,^ in the midst of <^ a 
storm of grape-shot," and in despite of ** the tem- 

• Scott's Life of Napoleon, ibid. p. 1 19. 

f Hist, of Nap. vol. L pp. 44, 45. | Ibid. pp. 45, 46. 

$ Scott's Life of Nap. vol. ill. p. 124. 
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pest of fire,^ Bonaparte accomplished ^^ the terrible 
passage,"^ as he himself called it, '^ of the bridge of 
Lodi." 

" < It M'as, indeed, terrible to the enemy.' * The Aus- 
trian artillery were bayonetted at their g^uns. Napoleon^ 
infantry forming rapidly as they passed the bridge, and cliai|^ 
ing on the instant, the Austrian line became inyolved in in- 
extricable confusion, broke up, and fled. The slamgkter on 
their side was great.** ' In their retreat they lost perhaps 
two thousand wounded and slain.' "f 

** The passage of the bridge of Lodi ' deprived the Ans- 
trians of another excellent line of defence, ^anlieu father- 
ed the scattered fragments of his force together, ana soon 
threw the line of the Mincio, another tributary of the Po, 
between himself and the enemy. No obstacle remained be- 
tween the victorious invader and the rich and noble capital 
of Lombardy. The French cavalry pursued Beauliea as hr 
as Cremona, M'hich town they seized; and Buonaparte him- 
self prepared to march at once upon Milan.* "*% 

" The movements which had taken place since the king 
of Sardinia's defeat, had struck terror into the goyemment 
of Milan, and the Archduke Ferdinand, by whom Anstrian 
Lombardy was governed. But while Beaulieu did his best 
to cover the capital by force of arms, the measures resorted 
to by the government were rather of a devotional (!) than 
warlike character. Processions were made, relics exposed, 
and rites resorted to, which the Catholic reli£;ion prescribes 
as an appeal to heaven in great national calamities. But the 
saints they invoked were deaf or impotent ; for the passage 
of the bridge of Lodi, and Beaulicu's subsequent retreat to 
Mantua, left no possibility of defending Milan.'*^ 

'^ * On the 14th of May, four days after Lodi, Napoleon en- 
tered, in aU the splendour of a military triumph, tne vener- 
able and opulent city of the old Lombard kings.* ' He took 
up his residence in the archiepiscopal palace ; and cAvrcft 
plate was seized as part of the requisition.* "|[ 

<< The Austrian had now planted the remams of his anny 
behind the Mincio, having his left on the great and strong 
city of Mantua, which has been termed the citadel of Italy, 
and his right at Peschiera, a Venetian fortress. Peschieru 

STANDS WHERE THE MiNCIO FLOWS OUT OF ITS PARENT LAKE, 

* Hist, of Napoleon, p. 47. f Scott^ Life of Nap. ib. p. 130. 
t Hist. p. 48. § Life Of Nap. ib. p. 135. 

II Ibid. p. 137. Hist. p. 49. 
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THE Lago di Guarda. That great body of waters, stretch- 
ing many miles backwards towards the Tyrolese Alps, at 
once extended the line of defence, and kept the communica- 
tion open with Vienna. The Austrian veteran occupied one 
of the strongest positions that it is possible to imagine. The 
invader hastened once more to dislodge him.*** 

** The heavy exactions of the French, and even more per- 
haps the wanton contempt with which they treated the 
churches and clergy y had produced or fostered the indigna- 
tion of a large part of the population throughout Lombardy. 
Reports of new Austrian levies being poured down the 
passes of the Tyrol, were spread and believed. Popular in- 
surrections against the conqueror took place in various dis- 
tricts; at least 30,000 men were in arms. At Pkvia the in- 
suigents were entirely triumphant; they had seiaed the 
town, and compelled the Frencngarrison to surrender. 

<* This flame, had it been suffered to spread, threatened 
immeasurable evil to the French cause. Lannes instantiy 
marched to Benasco, stormed the place, plundered and burnt 
it, and put the iiihahittmts to the sword without mercy. The 
general in person appeared before Favia; blew the gates 
open ; easily scattered the towns-people ; and caused the 
leaders to be executed, as if they had committed a crime in 
endeavouring to rescue their country from the arm of a fo- 
reign invader. Everywhere the same ferocious system was 
acted on. The insurgent commanders were tried by court- 
martial, and shot without ceremony. At Lugo, where a 
French squadron of horse had been gallantly and disastrous- 
ly defeated, the whole of the male inhabitants were massa* 
crtcL These bloody examples quelled the insurrections; 
but they fixed the first dari^ and indelible stain on tb^ name 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

** The spirit of tne Austrian and Catholic parties in Lorn" 
hardy thus crushed^ the French advanced on the Mmcio. 
The Austrian army at Boi^hetto (situated on the Mindo} 
in vain destroyed one arch of the bridge. Buonaparte sup- 
plied the breach with planks; and his men, flushed with 
so many victories, charged with a fury not to be resisted, 
Beaulieu was obliged to abandon the Mincio, <u he had be^ 
fore the Adda and the Po, and to take up the new line of 
the Addige.'l Beaulieu, evacuating Peschiera, marched his 
dismayed forces behind the Addige, Ere Augereau had 

* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. pp. 51, 52. 
f Ibid. pp. 5^.^.54. 
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time to approach Peschiera, it was evacuated by the Aiu- 
trians."* 

** The Austrian had in effect abandoned for the time the 
open country of Italy. He now lay on the frontier, between 
tne vast tract of rich provinces M'hich Napoleon had oon- 
quered and the TyroL Beaulieu anxiously waited the ap- 
proach of new trooos from Germany, to attempt the relief 
of the great city of Mantua ; and his antagonist, eager to an- 
ticipate the efforts of the imperial government, sat down im- 
meoiately before it. Mantua lies on an island, being cut 
off on all sides from the mainland by the branches of the 
MinciOf and approachable only by five narrow causeways, 
of which three were defended by strong and regular fort- 
resses or intrenched camps, the other two by giSes, draw- 
bridges, and batteries. Situated amidst stagnant waters and 
morasses, its air is pestilential, especiaUy to strangers. The 
garrison were prepared to maintain the position with their 
usual bravery; and it remained to be seen whether the 
French general possessed any new system of attack, capable 
of abridging the usual operations of the siege, as effectually 
as he hi^ already done those of the march and battle. His 
commencement was alarming; of the five causeways, by 
sudden and overwhelming assaults, he obtained four; and 
the garrison were cut ofif roin the mainland, except only by 
a filth causeway, the strongest of them all, named, from a 
palace near it, JLa Favorita, It seemed necessary, however, 
in order that this blockade might be complete, tnat the Ve- 
netian territory, lying immediately beyond Mantua, should 
be occupied by the I^ench. The imperial general had ne- 
glected the reclamations of the Doge, when it suited his pur- 
pose to occupy Peschiera. ' You are too weak,' said 
jBonaparte wnen the Venetian envoy reached his head 
quarters, ' to enforce neutrality on hostile nations such as 
France and Austria. Beaulieu did not respect your terri- 
tory when his interest bade him violate it; nor shall I hesi- 
tate to occupy whatever falls within the line of the Adige? 
In effect, garrisons were placed in Verona, and all the strong 
places of that domain. The tri-colour flag now waved at the 
mouth of the Tyrolese passes ; and Napoleon, leaving Ser- 
rurier to blockade Mantua, returned to Milan, where he had 
important business to arranffe."'f 

'' With no friend behind him, the pope saw himself at the 

* Scott*s Life of Napoleon. Ibid. p. 162. 
f Hist of Napoleon. Ibid. p. 57. 
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mercy of the invader ; and in terror prepared to submit. 
Bonaparte occupied immediately his legations of Bologna 
and Ferrara, making* prisoners, in the latter of these towns, 
four hundred of the papal troops, and a cardinal under whose 
orders they were. The churchman militant was dismissed on 
parole ; but being recalled to head-quarters, answered that 
his master the pope had ffiven him a dispensation to break 
Im promise. This exercise of the old dispensing power ex- 
cited the merriment of the conquerors. The nation mean- 
while perceived that no time was to be lost. The Spanish 
resident at the Roman court was despatched to Milan ; and 
the terms on which the holy father was to obtain a brief 
respite were at length arranged. Buonaparte demanded and 
obtained a million sterling, a hundred of the finest pictures 
and STATUES in the papal gallery, a large supply of military 
stores, and the cession of Ancona, Ferrara, and Bologna^ 
with their respective domains."* 

It formed a part of the generalship of Bonaparte to 
conquer kingdoms, as well as armies, in detail. He 
entered into treaty with the pope and with the king 
of Naples, after he held as his vassal the subject 
king of Sardinia. But he thereby prepared to meet 
a more formidable foe, who soon brought into requi- 
sition all the energies of his active mind, and all the 
undivided strength of his intrepid army. The strong 
but sluggish Austria was roused, by a succession of 
defeats, to put forth its power. The empire, venera- 
ble in years, was soon taught not to despise the in- 
fant republic. And aged generals, long versant in 
the art of war, were sent forth with veteran and well- 
appointed armies, to check the career of an " inex- 
perienced youth, who conquered by the breach of all 
Its rules V* 

We have seen how the analogy which runs in 
right order from age to age, between the most mo- 
mentous events that have ever been transacted on 
the theatre of the world, and the words of inspiration 
which declared the things that were to be, does not 

* Hist, of Napoleon, p. 58. 

z 
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fail in the first campaign of Napoleon, as recorded 
by his historians. He was the Nelson of the land. 
Of all men it was he who had in his hand a vial of 
wrath to pour out upon the earth. And of all places 
on earth, he chose that very spot which was defined 
in explicit language, and long before determined by 
actions not, as yet, second to his own. It urere su- 
perfluous to specify so minutely the events of suc- 
ceeding campaigns, for the scene was the same, ex- 
cept in so far as he trode still more closely on the 
steps of Attila, along the rivers and fountains of wo- 
ters — till the Corsican outrivalled the Hun, and 
poured his vial over them a//, while the trumpet of 
the barbarian reached only to a part. And, mter- 
weaving the words of the historian, without discolour- 
ing a &ct, a succinct narrative may be attempted, to 
show, how the great captain of infidel France still 
farther illustrated a text by his deeds, before he be- 
came the head of the empire, and illustrated another. 
It was the plan of the French directory, the scheme 
of Camot, that the armies of the Rhine and of Italy, 
subduing the forces of Austria in their course, should 
open a communication through the passes of the Ty- 
rol, and, meeting in the heart of Austria, dictate 
peace at Vienna. Bonaparte's portion of the task 
was promptly and fully executed : and afler the re- 
peated defeats of the Austrians, he was ready to open 
up his way to the capital of Germany. But the de- 
feat of Jourdan and the retreat of Moreau, (the most 
memorable event of the Rhenish warfare,) left; him 
to struggle single-handed with all the strength of 
Austria. Holding Lombardy as his own, and de- 
claring in all his proclamations that his war was with 
the government and not with the people, he pr^ared 
to withstand the armies of Germany, and, on the 
same spot, like another Attila, he broke again the 
power of '< the empire/' 
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<^ The thunder-cloud which had been so long 
blackening on the mountains of the Tyrol, seemed 
npw about to di^qharge its hiy^ Wurmser, the 
mipst celebmted of the Austrian generals, widi »q 
army of 8O9OOO men, marched frc»n Trent against 
the French in northern Italy, whose vrmies he had 
airily driven firom Germany to Fratuoe* One divi- 
sjypp direc;ted its miarch (m Br^sehia, along the valley 
oftkfi Chiese; anoth^ descended the Adige and ma- 
m^Tivered on Veromi while the other passed along 
Uie left hank of JLake of Garda. Bonaparte rushed 
^X the head of an a^^y, ^^ which his ccmilnnations 
had rendered ^up^rior," upon the right wing of the 
4J4l3tn^ns, and defeated them in separate detachments 
at Salo, which touches its waters, and at Lonato, 
which is situated at the bottom of the lake ; where 
also the second division of the Austrian , army was 
roeedily routed. The third was defeated at Casti- 
liogne, upon the banks and near the source of a stream 
that flows into the Mincio, — and the last portion of 
their sifmy was broken at Peschtera. They fled in 
all directions upon the Mincio. ^' After their defeat,^^ 
says Sir Walter Scott, '< there can be nothing ima«r 
gined more confused or calamitous than the condition 
of the Austrian divisions, who found themselves op* 
posed and finally overwhelmed by an eaeaij who ap- 
peared to possess ubiquity. They could hardly be 
Drought to do their duty, in circumstances where 
it seemed that destiny itself was fighting 
4GAINST THEM. The splendid army was destroyed 
in detail. The Austrians are supposed to have lost 
40,000 men in these disastrous bat|Jes." The 
rorinklings of the vial fell as siuldenly as before on 
l|ie rivers and fountains of waters. Bonaparte toiled 
like a slave at his task ; he flew from battle to battle, 
and from river to river, " nor slept except by starts^ 
during '* seven days, the brief period of the campaign." 
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Twenty thousand fresh troops were added to the 
discomfited army of Wurmser : and '< he marched 
from Trent towards Mantua, through the defiles of 
the Brenta^ at the head of 30,000 men ; leaving 
20,000 or 25,000 under Davidowich at Roveredo, tor 
cover the Tyrol." Bonaparte, says one historian, 
darted on Roveredo.* It was upon Davidowieh, 
says another, that Bonaparte first meant to poim his 
thunder. The battle of Roveredo, (4th September 
1796,) was one of that great general's splendid days. 
The action took place on both sides of the rivcr.'f 
The wrecks of Davidowich^s army fled deeper inta 
the Tyrol, and took up a position at Lavissa, a small 
village, on a river of a similar name, about duee 
leagues to the northward of Trent. Bonaparte in- 
stantly pursued them — passed the Lavissa^-^dxcfve 
them from their position, secured and occupied it — 
being the entrance of one of the chief defiles of the 
Tyrol, Wurmser " doubted not that Napoleon 
would march onward to Germany ;*' but the scene of 
warfare was not yet to be changed, and the victor 
rapidly returned from the defiles of the Tyrol, or the 
fountains of the Adige, to the banks of the Brenta. 
'^ Wurmser was his mark. After a forced march of 
not less than sixty miles, performed in two days-— the 
Austrian van was destroyed in a twinkling." Next 
day Napoleon reached Bassano^ the head-quarters of 
Wurmser. The French descended the defiles of the 
Brenta. ^' Angereau and Massena penetrated into 
both sides of the town ; bore down all opposition ; 
seized the cannon by which the bridge was defended, 
and Wurmser and his staff were in absolute flight.'*' 
Joining a previously detached portion of his army, and 
having collected with difficulty the remnant of his dis- 



* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 69. 

t Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. iii. pp. 200, 201. 
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comfited troops, ^^ the aged Marshall had still the 
command of about sixteen thousand men, out of sixty 
thousand/'' with whom he had, scarce a week before, 
commenced the campaign, — and after repeated con- 
tests, unable any longer to keep the field, he threw 
himself into Mantua, with the shattered fragment of 
his army. 

In those terrible campaigns, three imperial armies 
had already been annihilated. A formidable army of 
60,000, under Alvinzi, again advanced from Ger- 
many. The French retreated. Bonaparte fixed 
his head-quarters at Verona. The whole territory 
between the Brenta and the Adige was again in the 
hands of the enemy, and had to be reconquered anew. 
Unable to combat the more wary general and his com- 
bined host on the plain, Bonaparte, by occupying 
a station in their rear, drew them " among vast mo- 
rasseSy where numbers could no longer avail .'^ " Ar- 
cola is situated upon a small stream which finds its 
way into the -4degc, through a wilderness of marshes^ 
intersected with ditches and traversed by dikes in 
various directions."" Such was the scene of '^ the 
three battles of Areola," which decided the fate of 
the fourth imperial army. 

'* It was at the point where he wished to cross the Alpmi 
that Bonaparte chiefly desired to attain a decided superio- 
rity ; and, in order to win it, he added stratagem to audacity. 
Observing one of his columns repulsed, and retreating along 
the causeway, he placed the 32d regiment in ambuscade in a 
thicket of willows which bordered the rivulet, and saluting 
the pursuing enemy with a close, heavy, and unexpected 
fire, mstautly rushea to close with the bayonet, and attack- 
ing the flank of a column of nearly three thousand Croats, 
forced them into the marsh, where most of them perished.*** 
** In these three days Buonaparte lost 8000 men : the slaugh- 
ter among his opponents must have been terrible **i' " It is 

• Scott's Life of Napoleon, p. 231. 
f Hist, of Napoleon, voL i. p. 80. 
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calculated," says Las Casas, '' that out of Alvinzi's eOfiOO 
or 70,000 men, he lost from 30,000 to 35,000.*** " Tlraa 
ended the fourth campaign, undertaken for the Auatriatt 
possessions in Italy." 

<< Austria, who seemed to cling to Italy with the 
tenacity of a dying grasp, again, and now for the fifth 
time, recruited her armies on the frontier, and placing 
Alvinzi once more at the head of sixty thousand men, 
commanded him to resume the offensive against the 
French in Italy .''-I" The Austnans, still holding by 
the fatal rivers of waters^ made the fifth descent cm 
Northern Italy, with the same infatuation as befoie, 
in two different lines and divisions, along the Upper 
Adige and the Brenta, ^^ Bonaparte, uncertain which 
of these attacks was considered as the main one, con- 
centrated his army at Verona^ which had been so im- 
portant a place during all these campaigns as a cen- 
tral point, from which he might at pleasure march 
either up the Adige ag£(inst Alvinzi, or descend the 
river to resist the attempts of Provera.^'J 

In the clear and beautiful moonlight, where the 
passions in the breasts of men ill accorded with the 
calm of nature, ^^ Napoleon ascended several heights^ 
(on the night before the famous battle of Rivoli,) 
and observed the different lines of the enemy's fires. 
They filled the country between the Adige and the lake 
of Garda ; the atmosphere was reddened by them.^§ 
They lay between the river and iSie fountains ofwa-- 
ters ; and there a vial would be poured on the mor- 
row that would quench them. The 14th of January 
1797? ^*s one of the brightest days in the military 
chronicles of Napoleon. The discomfiture of the 
AuBtriatis was as complete as ever. Massena, after- 
wards duke of Rivoliy " swept every thing before 

* Journal, vol. ii. part 3d, p. 173. 

t Scott*s Life of Nap. ib. p. 336. t lb. p. 239. 

5 Las Cases, ib. p. 18f. 
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him.*" "The French batteries thundered on the 
broken columns of the enemy — their cavahy made 
repeated charges, and the whole Austrians who had 
been engaged fell into inextricable disorder. The 
columns which had advanced were irretrievably de- 
feated ; those which remained were in such a condi- 
tion, that to attack would have been madness.'"* 
Entrusting to Massena, Murat, and Joubert the pur- 
suit of the flying columns of Alvinzi ; Bonaparte, 
resting neither after victory nor before it, having 
heard during the battle that Provera, the general of 
the second Austrian army, had forced his way to the 
lake of Gardttj and was already, by means of boats, 
in communication with Manttuiy hastened with all 
speed from the Adige to the Mincio, " surrounded 
and attacked with fury the troops of Provera, while 
the blockading army compelled the garrison, at the 
bayonet^s point, to re-enter the besieged city of Man- 
tua.'^'f" . The troops of Provera were " taken or killed.^'' 
*< The larger army of Alvinzi were close pursued 
from the bloody field of Rivoli, and never were per- 
mitted to draw breath or to recover their disorder.'' 
*' The ground which the French had lost in Italy 
was speedily resumed. Trent and Bassano were 
again occupied by the French. They regained all 
the positions and strongholds which they had pos- 
sessed on the frontiers of Italy before Alvinzi's first 
descent, and might perhaps have penetrated deeper 
into the mountainous frontier of Germany, but for 
the snow which choked up the passes^*"^ ** One crown- 
ing consequence of these victories was the surrender 
of Mantua itself, which had cost so much blood^ and 
which was surrounded with waters. The siege of 
that city had continued for six months, during which 

* Scott'i Life of Napoleon, p. 242. ^ f ^^ P* ^^' 

\ Ibid. p. 249. 
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the garrison is said by Napoleon to have lost 27»000 
men by disease, and in me various, numerous, and 
bloody assaults that took place. This decisive event 
put an end to the war in Italy. ^< The contest with 
Austria was hereafter to be waged on the hereditary 
dominions of that haughty power :^ and the scene m 
it reached to the fountains of waters. 

The power of Austria, the great stay of Rome, and 
the right arm of popery, having been broken in Italy, 
and Lombardy being wholly in possession of Na- 
poleon, ^^ he found leisure to avenge himself on the 
pope for those hostile demonstrations which, as yet, 
he had been contented to hold in check. The temnr 
with which the priestly court of the Vatican received 
the tidings of the utter destruction of the Austrian 
army, and of the irresistible conqueror^s march south- 
wards, did not prevent the Papal troops irom making 
some efforts to defend the territories of the Holy See. 
General Victor, with 400 French and as many Lom- 
bards, advanced upon the route of Imola. A Papal 
force, in numbers about equal, lay encamped on the 
river Senio^ in front of that town. Monks, with 
crucifixes in their hands, ran through the lines, ex- 
citing them to fight bravely for their country and 
their faith. The French general, by a rapid move- 
ment, threw his horse across the stream a league or 
two higher up, and then charged through the Senio 
in their front. The resistance was brief. The Pope's 
army, composed mostly of new recruits, retreated in 
confrision. Faenza was carried by the bayonet. Cotti 
and 3000 men laid down their arms ; and the strong 
town of Ancona was occupied. On the tenth of 
February the French entered Loretto,* and rifled that 

* *' The priests had an image of the Virgin Mary at this place, 
which they exhibited to the people in the act of shedding tears, 
the more to stimulate them a^inst the impious republicans. On 
entering the place, the French were amused with discovering the 
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celebrated seat of superstition of whatever treasures it 
still retained : the most valuable articles had already 
been packed up and sent to Rome for safety.* Victor 
then turned westward from Ancona, with the design 
to unite with another French column, which had ad- 
vanced into the Papal dominion by Perugia. 

'^ The panic which the French advance had by this time 
spread, was such, that the Pope had no hope but in submis- 
sion. The alarm in Rome itself recalled the days ofAlarie 
the Goth. The treaty of Tollentino (12th Feb. 1797,) fol- 
lowed. By this the Pope conceded formally (for the first 
time) his ancient territory of Avignon ; he resigned the le- 
gations of Ferrara, Bologna, and Komagna, and the port of 
Ancona ; agreed to pay about a million and a half sterling, 
and to execute to the utmost the provisions of Bologna with 
respect to the works of art On these terms Pius was to re- 
main nominal master of some shreds of the patrimony of 8t. 
Peter. Bonaparte was satisfied, on the whole, that he should 
best secure his ultimate purposes by suffering the Vatican 
to I'prolong, for some time further, the shadow of that sov- 
ereignty, which had in former ages trampled on kings and 
emperors"f 

*< In nine days the war with the Pope had reached its 
close ; and having left some garrisons in the towns on the 
Adige to watch the neutrality of Venice, Napoleon hastened 

machinery by which this trick had been performed : the Ma- 
dona's tears were a string of glass beads, flowing by clock-work 
within a shrine which the worshippers were too respectful to ap- 
preach very nearly. Little a-molu fountains, which stream on 
the same principle, are now common ornaments for the chimney 
piece in Paris." Note, ibid. See also Scott's Life of Napoleon,. 
JLas Casas* Journal.— Such was the divinity and miraculous 
power of our Lady of Loretto— who has yet her place in tlie 
Roman breviary, and her worship and honour in the Roman 
catholic churches. 

* << The sancta caacL^ or holy house of Loretto, is a little brick 
building, round which a magnificent church has been rear- 
ed, and which the Komish calendar states to have been the 
original dwelling-house of the Virgin Mary in Nazareth, trans- 
ported through the air to Italy by miracles. This was for ages 
the chief resort of Romish pilgrims ; and the riches of the place 
were once enormous." — Compare with p. 13S, &c. 

-f* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. pp. 90—93. 
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to carry the war into the hereditary domimons of Anstrim. 
He proceeded to the frontier of the t^riottL The AuBtriton 
anny had once more on a double basis — one great diyigiDii 
on tne Tyrolese frontier, and the greater uildef the Arohdake 
Charles himself on the Triulese.* To gire the dettdls of the 
sixth campaign wonld be to repeat the story which has be«ii 
already five times told. Bonaparte found the Archduke 
posted behind the river Tagliamento, in front of the nigged 
Carinthian mountains, which guard the pcLssage m that quar-^ 
ter from Italy to Germany. Detaching Masseda to the 
(river) Piave, where the Austrian division of Lusignan were 
in observation, he himself determined to chaive the Arel»* 
duke in front. Massena was successful in driving Luflogaaii 
before him as far as Belluno, and thus turned the Auttriaii 
flank. Bonaparte then attempted and effected the j^aBsage 
of the Taffliamento. After a gpreat and formal display of his 
forces, vniich was met by similar demonstrations on the 
Austrian side of the river, he suddenly broke up his lineattd 
retreated. The archduke, knowing that the FVench hajd 
been marching all the night before, concluded that the ge*- 
Beral wished to defer the battle till another day ; and, iii 
like manner withdrew to his camp. About two hours f^ter, 
Ni^leon rushed with his whole army, who had merely kdn 
down in ranks, upon the margin of the Tagliamento^ BO 
longer adequately guarded, and had forded the stream, ere 
the Austrian line of battle could be formed. In the actloii 
which followed (12th March 1797,) the troops of the Ardb* 
duke displayed great gallantry, but every effort to dislodge 
Napoleon failed ; at length retreat was judged necessary. 
The French followed hard behind. They stormed Gradiaca, 
where they made 5000 prisoners, and occupied, in the ooerae 
of a few days, Trieste, Fiume, and every stronghold in Car' 
inthia. In the course of a campaign of twenty days, the 
Austrians fought Bonaparte ten times, but the overthrow t^ 
the Tagliamento was never recovered; and the Archduke, 
after defonding Styria inch by inch as he had the Fiume and 
CJarinthia, at length adopted the resolution of reaching Vh- 
enna by forced marches, there to gather round him whatever 
force the royalty of his nation could muster, and make a last 
stand beneath the walls of the capital."t Vienna was panic- 
struck on hearing that Bonaparte had stormed the passes of 
the Julian Alps.;}^ The war with Austria was at an end. 
" The provisional treaty of Leoben was signed, April 18, 
1797." 

• Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 95. f lb. pp. 96, 97. J lb. p. 98. 
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The commentary is clear as AiII; the prophecy 
is not of any private interpretation, not a word of 
which is needed ; and* the judgment is so manifest^ 
that, on reading this record of blood, as of all that 
have preceded them, it may be said, " he that hath 
ears to hear let him hear/^ 

But as yet the illustration is not complete ; nor 
the full measure of the vial poured out. There was 
a spot, a portion of the waters, on which Attila had 
been, which Bonaparte had not touched ; and in- 
stead, as he had purposed, of leaving the streams of 
Italy, and dictating peace under the walls of Vienna, 
he had injuries and treacheries to avenge against Ve- 
nice. And in fulfilling, for the time, the appointed 
task, proscribed in the word of that God whom his di- 
rectonal masters denied, Bonaparte, by his words^ as 
well as by his acti(ms, becomes the expositcnr of the 
sacred oracle, the first act of the fulfilment of which 
had already placed his name among the first of blood- 
stained heroes. 

^ No sooner was the negotiation in a fair train, than Na- 
poleon, akiandoning for the mora^it the details of its man- 
agement to inferior ^iomatists, hastened to retrace his steps, 
and to POUR the full storm of his wrath upon the Venetians, 
The Doge and his Senate, whose only hopes had rested on 
the successes of Austria on the Adige, heard with utter de- 
spair that the Archduke had shared the fate of Beaulieu, of 
Wurmser, and of Alvinzi, and that the preliminaries of peace 
were actually signed. The rapidity <n Bonaparte's return 
gave them no breathing-time."* 

The senate despatched agents to deprecate his wrath. 
" Are the prisoners at liberty ?" he said, with a stern 
voice, and without replying to the humble greetings 
pf the terrified envoys. They answered with hesita- 
tion, that they had liberated the French, the Polish, 
and the Brescians, who had been made captive in the 

• Hist, of Nap. vol. i. p. 100. 
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insurrecttonary tear. " I will have them all— -aQ !*" 
exclaimed Bonaparte, ^' all who are in priscm on ac- 
count of their political sentiments. I will go myiself 
to destroy your dungeons on the Bridge of Tears— 
opinions shall be free — I will have no Inquisition — I 
will hear of no Inquisition, and no Senate either — I 
will dictate the law to you — I will prov£ an Attila 
TO Venice.""* 

The tidings of the massacre of Ver<ma, and of the 
batteries of a Venetian fort on the Lido having fixed 
upon a French vessel, added new fuel to the wrath of 
Bonaparte. ^^ The news of these fresh aggressioiis 
did not &il to aggravate his indignation to the high- 
est pitch. The terrified deputies ventured to touch 
with delicacy on the subject of pecuniary atonement. 
Bonaparte'^s answer was worthy of a Roman. ^ If 
you could profier me/ he said, ^ the treasures of 
Peru — ^if you could strew the whole district with gold, 
it could not atone for the French blood that has been 
treacherously spilt. The lion of St. Mark must lick 
the dust.' '"jf War was declared against Venice. The 
French were commanded to advance, and to destroy 
in their progress, wherever they found it displayed, 
the winged lion of St. Mark, the ancient emblem of 
Venetian sovereignty. Venice fell. Bonaparte, as 
he had threatened, did, like another Attilla^ dictate 
the law to that proud city. " The Senate submitted 
wholly, 31st May 1797- He exacted severe revenge. 
A democratical government was established in the 
stead of the ancient oligarchy, and besides the exaction 

* Sir W. Scott's Life of Nap. vol. iii. pp. 316, 317. Bona- 
parte was not unused to this title, or designation — and complain- 
ed that he had been << stigmatised — as the Modern Attila, 
RoBESPiEBRE ON Horseback/* &c. both of whom, in differ- 
ent ways, as the reader will be at no loss to see, were, propheti- 
cally, his predecessors..^/^ Catas' Journal, vol. i. part ii. p. 307. 

t lb. p. 317. 
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of a heavy tribute, a large portion of the Venetian 
territories was ceded to the conquerors.''* 

Bonaparte thus completed his victorious career in 
northern Italy, and had passed over the rivers and 
fountains of waters^ from the sources of the Bormida 
to the city of Venice ; and from the banks of the 
Reno to the streamlets that issue from the farthest 
mountains of Tyrol. But though sprinkled from one 
extremity to the other of this extensive and defined 
region, the vial of wrath was yet only half poured out 
upon the rivers and fountains of waters. 

Peace was concluded between France and Austria 
on the 3d October 1797- The Ligurian or Pied- 
montese republic was established ; and such were the 
effects of French fraternization, that in a brief space 
the inhabitants of the north of Italy were ripe for 
revolt. The battle of the Nile gave new hope to the 
ienemies of France. A new confederation of king- 
doms was formed against it. A Russian army ap- 
proached towards Germany ; the French republic de- 
clared that its entrance into that country would be 
held tantamount to a declaration of war : and before 
the close of the year 1798, while the flower of the 
French army was withering in the deserts of Egypt, 
or on the coast of Palestine, (where, thus early, pre- 
paration had to be made for the pouring out of the 
sixth vial,) the war between Austria and France was 
renewed. In the former war, Austria was, in the 
first instance, the aggressor, had provoked the ven- 
geance of the fierce republic, and brought down judg- 
ment on its own head. But now France was the 
first to declare war, as before it had done, in calling 
down the vial that was poured out upon the sea. And 
the French were vanquished, where none before could 
withstand them. 

* Hist YoL iii. p. 100. 
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While the genius of Bonaparte was contending 
with the desert, and his attention was divided be- 
tween a portion of Africa and of Asia, and while even 
he was beat back, at Acre^ where he contended with 
British seamen, as he touched on the borders of At 
seOy the war was renewed in Northern Italy, under 
different auspices and with a very difierent issue than 
before. There was another man in Europe who was 
fitted, no less than Bonaparte, for holding the vial of 
wrath in his hand, and for sprinkling it anew over 
the rivers and fountains of waters ; and the BVendi, 
who had once been joint agents in the work of shed-^ 
ding the blood of the saints of the Most Highj were 
made the victims of the wrath of which they had lo 
recently been the instruments. In savage cruelty no 
name could overmatch Suwarrow''s. The ti^e of 
Ishmail is a black spot, even on a bloated world. 
The ^^ merciless victor,"^ who had presided over it, and 
who, without uttering one word of mercy, had cahnfy 
looked on the massacre of thirty thousand vuiquish- 
ed enemies, was, upon the first tidings of war, on die 
inarch to Italy to retrace the steps of Bonaparte. Like 
a demon of destruction, he lighted on die rif>ersj and 
stopped not till he reached the fountains of waters. 
Suwarrow, who shrunk not from blood, at the head ef 
a Russian army, that shewed no mercy and knew no 
fear, combined with Austrians bent on revenging 
their country'^s wrongs, reversed and redeemed the 
conquests which Bonaparte had won ; and with ao- 
tivi^ and desperate r^dution scarcely second to his 
own, and acting on his system of concenirating his 
forces on a sii^e point, as if pouring omt a trial of 
wrath on one spot after another, repelled the French, 
with immense slaughter, from river to river, till they 
lost every inch of ground which they had f oiineily 
gained, and not one republican corps was to be fimnd 
m Lombardy or Piedmont. The career of Suwarrow 
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along the rivers^ and till he reached the/auntains of 
waters^ was not less bloody, along them all, from the 
lake of Garda and the banks of the Mincio, to the 
sources, or Jbuntainsy of the Po, than that of Bona- 
|>arte. And the evidence that his course also was 
marked by a vial of wrath^ is too abundant to be 
effectually condensed in a brief narrative. 

The fifteenth chapter of the Annual Register for 
1799, contains an interesting account of the Italian 
campaign of Suwarrow, the locality of which was pre- 
cisely that of Bonaparte^s campaigns. The whole 
chapter is one continued illustration ; and even the 
contents of it may convey to the reader some faint 
impression of the severity of the judgment, as well as 
of Its perfect appositeness, in place, as well as in cha- 
racter and time, to the third vial. 

^ Situation and force of the French and Anstriaa armies 
in Italy, at tlie begiiming of 17D9. The French driven with 

Ct loss from the left bank of the Adige. Operations of 
Austrians on the flanks of the French army. The 
French on the fifth of April defeated mth great loss.^— Re- 
tire to the Mincio* — ^And (tfterwards to the C^tese* The 
Austrian General, Melas, passes the Mmcio t/nth all his 
amof. — 23^000 Russian auxiliaries arrive with Marshal Su- 
warrow, who takes the chief command of the troops of the 
tiro emperors. Peschiera and Mantua invested Brescia 
taken by the allies, who march to tile Aglio, which the 
French alnmdon, Moreau succeeds in the commaiid of the 
French army to Scheerer, who was become ihe object of 
public animadversion. The aUied army encamps on the 
AAda. Distribution of the French army on that river.-— 
dislodged therefrom on the twentynsevenUi by Marshal Su- 
warrow. Battle of Cassano, The French conq^eUed to fly 
TOWARDS Milan, which is entered by the Austrians on the 
twenty^ighth. Embarrassing^ situation of Moreau. The 
plan he determines to pursue. Reduction of the fortresses 
of Peschiera and PizzighiUme, Plan of operatioiispursQed 
by Marshal Suwarrow. Capture of the cities of ToRTOitA 
and Turin. 'MorekVL passes the Bomuda^ and retreats to- 
wards Coni, Redaction of the citadels of Milan and Fer- 
rara. The French drivenfrom Ravenna, General Macdo- 
nald with ail his aitoy evacuates the king^dom <tf Naples.'— 
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Crosses the Appenines, — Makes himgelf master of Modema^ 
ReggiOf Parma, and Placentia, but is defeated in a sbribs 
OF BATTLES ON BOTH SIDES OP the Trebbu, hj Marslial Sa- 
warrow. Moreau, who had crossed the Appenines, with a 
▼iew of drawing near to Macdonald, and gained several ad- 
vantages, on the approach of the Russian commander, retires 
to Genoa. Reduction of the citadel of Turin. Insurrection 
of the inhabitants of Tuscany. Maoionald accomplishes his 
retreat, and junction with Moreau. Alexandria tmdManiita 
surrender by capitulation. Military measures taken by the 
new French directory. The command of the army of Italy 
restored to Joubert, who puts his troops in motion on the 
eleventh of August. Battle of Novi, Victory long doobt- 
fiil ; at last decided in favour of the allies. Enormous loss 
on both sides. Conditional capitulation of Tortona, wMck 
falls on the eleventh of September. General Sawarrow sets 
off for Switzerland. Coni becomes the sole object of the 
campaign. Capture of Ancona, and of Coni. Other places 
taken by the Austrians. Genoa and its small territory, the 
ONLY POSSESSION remaining to the French in Italy ai the 
chse of 1799.** 

Suwarrow's campaign in the north of Italy, thoijujh 
a notable event which rivetted the attention of Eu- 
rope at the time, has sunk into comparative oblivion, 
before the subsequent achievements of Napoleon. A 
brief abstract of the bloody tale may not therefiire be 
superfluous, in order to set before the general reader 
a renewed illustration of the manner in which the 
vial of wrath was still poured upon the riverSy and 
lastly on the fountains of waters. The place is the 
same, and the wrath was not less than before ; and 
the order is more definitely marked, as the fiill effect 
of the vision is told. The natural features of that 
singular region, which formed the field of blood, to- 
wards the close of that murderous war&re, are set 
most vividly before our eyes, by a Marshal of France, 
in a manner which no verbal description could emu- 
late. Bonaparte speedily passed along the fountains; 
and his battles were fought along the rivers^ till he 
reached the farthest streams of Italy, and the passes 

of the Julian Alps, where these have their sources. 

1 
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But, reversing his course, the Russian closed his vic- 
tories, where those of the Corsican began ; and the 
chart for illustrating the campaign of 1799, sets be- 
fore our sight, in their due order, the fountains ofwa^ 
ters. While war, for a time, gave to France the so- 
vereignty of Europe, military engineering attained, 
in that country, a nicety and perfection previously 
unknown. Military maps of the seat of war, require 
the utmost attainable accuracy ; for so essential are 
the exact knowledge of the ground, and the means 
of calculating distances, that the fate of armies or of 
empires might possibly depend upon the accurate po- 
sition, in a chart, of a single stream. The map of 
Lombardy was the study of Napoleon, before that 
country had been surveyed by engineers equal to his 
own. But the Atlas from which the two accompany- 
ing maps are taken, was published in Paris in 1831,* 
after the long-continued possession of the country, to- 
gether with every possible facility for accomplishing 
the task, had enabled the French engineers to define 
and depict the scene of so many battles, from which 
too the boasted glory of France took its rise. And 
as Bonaparte, in lording over subjugated foes, laid 
his exactions on Piedmont, and supported his army 
with the spoils of the vanquished, so even military 
engineering, a beautifril art for a bloody purpose, 
must pay its tribute, and yield the best of its fruits 
to sustain the cause of the gospel of Jesus, under the 
influence of which men shall learn war no more. For, 
next to the view from the summit of Montezemoto, 
from whence the rivers and fountains of waters are 
seen in actual vision, and where, from the snow-clad 
Alps and the opposite Appenines, such multitudes of 
streams glitter on each side, while the intermediate 

* Atlas des Memoirespour servir a VHistoire Militaire 
sous les Directoirey le Consulat, et l' Empire, par le Mare-^ 
chal Gouvion SairU-Cyr, Paris, 1831. 
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plain lies in broad perspective, thronged with new 
rivers, stretching forth to the farthest reach of sight, 
is the inspection of the military map, eonstrocted by 
Marshal St. Cyr, for exempliiying the campaign of 
1799, and which may be said to set us ixnwn among 
the fountains of waters^ where, after having again 
passed over the rivers^ the vial of wrath was wat year 
poured out. The chart itself thus possesses an inte- 
rest infinitely superior to that of a perishing memo- 
rial of glories that have perished, aiid whidn them- 
selves were but the dream of a day. 'The warrior pre- 
sents the believer in Jesus with a gift that will retain 
its value, beyond all that the sword could oonquer, a 
visible illustration of that word which abidetk fiiv ever. 
While the whole valley of the Po may be aptly 
designated the region of rivers, Piedmont may spe- 
cially be denominated the fountains (f waters. And 
the map, in like manner, specially illustrative of the 
campaign of 1799, is that of Piedmont. After an 
enumeration of the rivers which * the Po receives on 
the right bank, it is stated in the Memoirs of Napo- 
leon, '' THE SOURCES OF ALL WHICH RIVERS are %% 

the Ligurian Alps,'*''* or Piedmont, the country of 
the fountains of waters. There the combined Aus- 
trian and Russian armies cloi^ed their car^r of con- 
quests, in 1799 ; and on the plains of Piedmont, 
Bonaparte afterwards, in one battle, restored the lost 
laurels of France, and poured out the last of the eitU 
which was first given into his hand. The map may 
serve for illustrating the prediction as well as the 
campaign. The history of the war will fiurther shew 
that it was indeed the spot on which the vial of wraih 
was finally poured out. 

In the beginning of 1799? eighty thousand French 
troops, and fifty thousand auxiliaries, held Italy and 
Naples in subjection. The army of Italy chiefly oc- 

* Memoirg of Napoleon, yoI. iii. part 1, p. 106. 
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cupied its northern frontier, including Piedmont, 
Milan, and the countries of Bergamo and Mantua ; 
and fifty thousand, ready for active service, " were in 
cantonments on the ban^s of the lake of Garda, of 
the Mincio, and of the Po.'' The Austrians occu- 
pied the parallel line of the Adige. It was the allot- 
ted task of the army of Italy, " to pierce through the 
Mne of the Adige, and to drive the Austrians beyond 
the Brenta.'' The republican forces assaulted the en- 
trenchments of the imperial army, (26th February,) 
and the battle was very obstinate the whole day. A 
Polish legion was exterminated ** with the bayonets 
of the Austrians and the butt -ends of their muskets.'*^ 
So numerous were the slain, that within three days 
" the air began to be infected ;^ and the only suspen- 
sion of arms was for the burial of the dead, (February 
29.) On the succeeding day, ten thousand men, 
commanded by Moreau, having passed the Adige, 
and advanced within half a league of Verona, were 
attacked by the Austrians with such resistless fury, 
and yet fought with such determined resolution, that 
" their retreat was nothing but a continued engage- 
ment ;'*'' but on approaching the bridge, they were 
driven from it by two battalions of Austrian grena- 
diers, who, " without firing, and using only the bayo- 
net, overcame all resistance, seized the bridge, and 
thus all who had not already passed were cut ofil" 

*' On the first of April, General Sheerer, abandoning all his 
posts which he occupied between the Adige and the lake of 
Garda, and placing a strong garrison in PeschierOytook a 
position with his left and centre, heyond the Tartaro, at 
Magnan, between Villa Franca and Ysola-della-Scala, his 
right wing being before Lignano. On the following day the 
Austrians encamped on the right bank of the Adige, before 
Verona, and on the road to Villa Franca. These first days 
of the campaign cost the French the immense loss of ten 
thousand men in killed, wounded, taken, or deserted ; and 
that of the Austrians amounted to half the number."* 

• Annual Register, Lond. 1199, toI. xli. pp. S77— 280. 
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Fearing the rapid advance of other Austrian forces 
and of the Russian army, Sheerer resolved to make 
a new effort to drive the Austrians over the Adtge ; 
and, stimulated by their great and unwonted, hut 
dear-bought success, the general of the Austrians 
" formed on his side the project of driving the Frendi 
from their grand camp of Magnan, and beyond the 
Tanaro, or, if possible, behind the Mincio. It was 
on the same day, 5th April, that the two genenls 
resolved to attack each other/^ The hostile annies 
met, and the battle was soon general along ^< die 
whole front of the line.''" The French got possessicni 
of Villa Franca, and, maintaining that position, woe 
pressing on towards Verona, when they were assailed 
and broken by a column of the Austrian reserve, a&d 
their brief triumph converted into flight. Sheerer 
and Moreau, with all their remaining forces, <^ ruA- 
ed so vigorously on the centre of the Austrians, tint 
they compelled it to give way."" Three battalions of 
grenadiers, of the imperial army, the last to minde 
m the contest, checked anew the victorious Frenoi> 
and '' the battle was renewed with redoubled ftiiy> 
and long maintained with equal success. The ob- 
stinacy of the Austrians at last prevailed, and the 
French on this point likewise were broken, routed, 
and pursued with the bayonet at their backs.'** Tbe 
victors lost '^ in killed and wounded 2500 men. 
The loss of the French in killed and wounded was at 
least 3500 men. The revolt of Italy was the result 
of the victory." " The long suppressed detestation of 
the Italians for the French now broke forth, and the 
inhabitants of the two hanks of the Po took up arms 
against them.'' On the extremity of the Austriin 
line, their arms were equally successful, and thej 
drove their enemies yrom the valley of Chtesa^ and tk 
two shores of the lake of Idro, Sheerer passed the 
Mincio^ quitted the line of that river, and retired 
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behind the Chiesa, leaving Peschiera and Mantim to 
their fate. 

The barbarities of war were not mitigated, nor was 
the slaughter diminished by the arrival of Suwarrow. 
The whole Austrian army having passed the Mincio, 
and being joined by the Russians at Vallegio, the 
supreme command of both armies devolved on Su- 
warrow. ^^ The marshall immediately took measures 
for pushing forwards, and made the necessary ar- 
rangements for the double blockade of Mantua and 
Peschiera. Sheerer, with his army reduced to less 
than 20,000 men, pursued his retrograde movements. 
The allied armies followed close on his footsteps, re- 
duced the town and citadel of Brescia, and forced the 
French to abandon the Oglio, On the 20th General 
Kaim severely beat the rear-guard of the enemy'*s 
right, at Cremona, where the Russians were engaged, 
for the first time, with the French.''* But insurrec- 
tionary bands were around them on every side, as well 
as imperial armies in their rear. " They had scarcely 
suffered a first defeat, when the hatred felt, and the 
revenge reserved for them, broke forth with Italian 
heat. In a moment the insurrection spread itself on 
the two banks of the Po. The French, dispersed 
about the country, fell under the blows of those Ita- 
lians, who were a few days before so obedient. Even 
some towns, and among others Mirandola, were taken 
from them by the armed peasants, supported by some 
light imperial troops. The sparks of this fire passed, 
as it were, over the heads of the French, and lighted 
up the Brescian, the Bergamese, and Piedmont. 
The people assembled in several places, and where it 
did not burst it threatened. The fear of seeing a 
numerous population arriving behind him, and the 
impossibili^ of making head at once against this and 
the Austrians, contributed not a little to determine 
Sheerer to retire, that he might concentrate his force, 
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secure the fortified places of Piedmont, and receive 
those reinforcements sooner, which were on th^ wvf 
from France and irom Switzerland.**^ But his re- 

Etated reverses and continued retreat induced the 
irectory of France to supersede their favourite ge- 
neral, and to nominate Moreau in his stead, who vas 
invested with the supreme command on the banks of 
the Adda; and, under a new commander-in-chief, 
the French army, reinforced by troops from Pied- 
mont, Genoa, and France, prepared to make a stand 
against their victorious enemies, and the war was ctr- 
ned on with renewed obstinacy, vigour, and barbaritjf. 
Mantua, Peschiera, Brescia, and Pizzighitone hid 
already been garrisoned, as if they had been left as 
spots upon the waters, on which the vial of wrath had 
still to be poured out. 

The French had retired as rapidly from the soeoe 
of Bonaparte^s repeated contest and desperate battki 
with a succession of Austrian armies, as that genenl 
had advanced over Piedmont and Lombardy ; and 
they were now again returning to that portion of tbe 
river 8y and especially o( the fountains of waters f over 
which his triumphant course had been as rapid i^ 
their retreat from the lake of Oarda to the baiiks of 
the Adda. It remained to be seen, whether moR 
than before, and last in order, the vial had to be 
poured out upon the fountains of waters, even as it 
had previously been poured upon the rivers. 

" The positions taken by the French army were these; 
the left wing of the French army, commanded by Serorier, 
defended the upper Adda from Lecco, on the lake of Como, 
to Frezzo, where it joined to the centre, where Moreau took 
his station, composed of the divisions of Generals Victor and 
Grenier. All the place comprised between Trezzo and Cas- 
iano, was occupiea by these two divisions. At their riglit 
aad behind CaMaxio, was placed the main body of dieir «^ 
valry. The bridge head of Cassano was strongly eatnarkdlMi 
and protected by the artillery of the castle. It was protected 
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likewise by the canal between the Adda and Milan, lined 
with riflemen, and defended by a great number of batteries 
raised along the banks of the river. The right of the French 
army, guarded by General Delmas, had its principal force at 
Lodi and Pizzighitone. 

'' On the 23d the allies continued their march without 
impediment, and encamped on the banks of the Adda, taking 
their positions along that river, and leaving those occupied 
by the French. Their head-quarters were at Trevigiio. 
General Klaim's division held Pizzighitone in check, observ- 
ed the Lower Adda, and advance parties beyond the Po, to 
Placentia and Parma. One of these parties was sent into 
the latter place to carry off the Pope, wnom the French were 
conducting into France. But the Austrians, who were not 
informed of this circumstance before it was too late, did not 
arrive at Parma till twenty-four hours after the unfortunate 
Pius the Sixth had been torn from thence."* 

The seven last plagues are the vials of the wrath 
of God, poured out upon the earth, while the judg- 
ment sits upon the papacy ; and, although the Aus- 
trians conquered, and Italy was freed, the Pope was 
a prisoner in the hands of republicans. The French 
did tear the Pope from his kingdom and country, 
but they could not defend the frontiers of Lombardy 
or Piedmont ; nor, though they led him into capti- 
vity, was their own blood the less freely shed in the 
place where French armies had mercilessly persecuted 
to the death the witnesses of Jesus, 

Suwarrow, unable to turn the line of the Adda, 
which was occupied by the French, resolved to force 
it at two points at once. One bridge, imperfectly 
destroyed by the enemy, was repaired : and another 
was thrown over the Adda in a night, where ^^ its 
banks were steep and its course rapid and sinuous.'" 
On the 27th, after accomplishing ^^ a passage which 
could be effected only by a concurrence of boldness, 
activity, and good fortune,^^ the allied army assaulted 
the French, drove them from Frizzo, defeated them 

* Annual Register, ibid. pp. 3B2, 283. 
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in a battle between Pozzo and Brivio, where, «< by 
surprising the passage of the Adda, they battered 
them in every direction with cannon, and charged 
with cavalry ,'*'' and pursued the vanquished enemy 
towards Milan^ which Suwarrow entered the next 
day. 

** The battle of the twenty-seventh, and the actions 
to which it led on the Upper Adda, cost the repub- 
licans five thousand men made prisoners, besides four 
thousand wounded or killed. The loss of the allies, 
on these different heads, amounted at least to two 
thousand five hundred men. Thus it appears that 
the imperialists fought for the safety of Verona under 
its walls, on the 26th and 30th March, and that 
eight and twenty days after they were established in 
Milan, having m the interval invested two fortresses, 
forced the passage of a river lined with entrendt- 
ments, obtained two brilliant victories, killed or 
wounded more than fifteen thousand men, made a 
like number of prisoners, and taken more than one 
hundred pieces of cannon.*"* 

After " the battle of the Adda,'^ Moreau, com- 
pelled to yield the Milanese to the conquerors, choie 
a position (7th May), by which his right rested on 
Alexandria, and the Tanaro, and his left on Valoi- 
tia and the Po. By this position, on one side, be 
supported Tortona^ and on the other, by the couiK 
of the Po, gave some protection to Turin. — He hoped 
to oblige the allies to waste the campaign in a toar 
of posts and sieges, and give the republic time to 
collect new armies, 

^' The imperialists, taking possession of the wh(^ 
of the left bank of the Upper Po, abandoned by the 
French, pushed their advanced posts as far as Chia- 
vasso. A strong detachment entered the valley of 

* Annual Register, ibid. p. 284. 
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Aasti, and took possession of Jarea. The centre of 
the Russian army entered the Lummeline, present- 
Hig a front against the French army. The left wing 
traversed the duchy of Parma, and occupied Bobbio. 
The right pushed its advanced posts as far as Vaghe- 
ra. Morbegno and Como were taken, and a corps, 
sent from Milan, proceeded as far as Arona, on the 
Jake Maggione. Such is the condensed picture of the 
multiplied operations which the allied army undertook 
at the beginning of May : operations which divided 
it into a great number of corps^ and thus^ very much 
reducing the principal body of the army^ afforded 
Moreau the hope to be able to maintain his ground. 
The allies were acting on a line almost cir- 
cular ROUND the bason FORMED BY THE AlPS 

AND Appenines, und intersected by the Po, Of the 
great variety of objects which this campaign embrac-> 
ed^ and the multiplicity of actions going on at 
the same time in different places^ it is utterly impos- 
sible, in any other than a history professedly and 
solely military, to give a detailed account.*"* 

Moreau, induced by the movements of the Aus- 
trian camp, suddenly passed the Bormida, by a 
bridge of boats, at the head of ten thousand troops, 
but was repulsed with the loss of twelve hundred 
men. The allied army, more than 30,000 strong, 
encamped in the vicinity of Turin. And the forti- 
fied cities, garrisoned by the French, on their pre- 
vious retreat, having been rapidly reduced, immense 
magazines, the spoils of Italy, were transferred from 
the republicans to the imperialists, on the surrender 
of Mantua, Peschiera, Ancona, Ferrara, and Raven- 
na. " The Austrians, confined and threatened as 
they had been at the end of March, on the line of 
the Adige, had. in two months carried their right to 

* Annual Register, ibid. pp. 284—286. 
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the frontiers of France, and their left to the Adriatic 



sea. 



The wide and watered expanse of northern Italy 
was again clear of the invader, except on a single 
region " where so many rivers have their sources,^ tiie 
fountains of waters. But the contest was the fierce, 
as the temtory became circumscribed. Armies rush- 
ed towards Piedmont. Not only were the forees, 
that had invested the cities and fortresses, again free 
to act in the field ; but, exclusive of these, and of 
the multitude of armed peasants that voluntarily rose 
to resist the French, a new accession of twen^-five 
thousand Russians and Austrians swelled the ranks 
of the imperialists. The French army in Piedmont, 
bordering on France, lay close to its supplies. And 
Macdonald, the conmiander of the French .*' army 
of Naples," in retreating from Italy, ** had resd'vea 
to advance between the Appenines and the Po.^ To 
form a junction of their forces, Moreau advanced to 
meet Macdonald, and occupied the upper valley of 
the Tanaro, the defile of Bochetta, and other poRS 
of the Appenines. Suwarrow hastened to intercept 
and to attack the foe, and, like Bonaparte, to cut w 
armies by detail. ^^ A dreadful battle ensued, which 
was interrupted only by night, on the 17th, 184j 
and 19th, on both sides of the Trebbta.^ In the 
battle, or series of battles, the French lost above ten 
thousand men, or more than a third part of their 
army. So sanguinary was the conflict, that " die 
loss of the allies was little less than that of the ene- 
my.**' On the surrender of Turin, which, after a 
terrible bombardment, was simultaneous with the 
victories of the Trebbia, ninety thousand Russians 
and Austrians contended in Piedmont as their field 
of blood, with seventy thousand French in garrisons 
and the field. And on the subsequent union of his 
army with that of Macdonald, Moreau had a dis- 
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posable force of forty or fifty thousand men, who 
were spread from the eastern extremity of the state of 
Genoa, as far as Coni, and occupied in that line 
" all the defiles of the Appenines^* 

Twenty thousand troops being on the point of 
joining the forces of Suwarrow, and many more ra- 
pidly advancing, Joubert, who had been newly no- 
minated commander-in-chief of the republican army, 
<< determined to act on the offensive, and to hazard a 
battle, in order to relieve Tortona, The French 
advanced from Milesimo, crossed the Bormida, and 
took a position at Orba, in the plain of Alexandria. 
Suwarrow concentrated his forces and (August 13th) 
marched towards the enemy, who had then penetrat- 
ed to Novi. The French were attacked with Rus- 
sian ferocity. After a desperate and long-contested 
battle, the republicans were defeated, " pursued by 
the whole line, and eight thousand were slain. Of 
the imperialists seven thousand were killed, wounded 
or lost, of whom the lost did not exceed six hundred. 
The Russians gave no quarter.'*'* *^ As soon as the 
republicans had recovered from their consternation, 
they took their positions nearly in the line they had 
before occupied. Suwarrow pursued a plan for dis- 
possessing them of their situation, and forcing the 
passages to Genoa.'*'* But having accomplished his 
object in the discomfiture of the republicans, till they 
could no longer keep the field, Suwarrow, (Sept. 
11,) leaving to the Austrians the task of expelling 
them from Italy, withdrew to Switaierland, only to 
suffer disappointments and disasters, and speedily 
re-conducted his army into Russia. Whenever his 
work was accomplished his laurels &ded, and retwi« 
ed nothing but the deep shade of blood. 

The Austrians closed the campaign with no less en- 

« Annual Register, ibid. pp. 286— .291* 
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ergy amidst the fountains of waters in Piedmont, 
than that with which they had commenced it on the 
banks of the Adige. One division drove the enemy 
from the vale of Domo Dossola, and forced them to 
re-ascend the mountains; another, in like manner, 
repulsed them at Aosta, and drove the enemy into 
the higher valley ; a third dislodged them again and 
took Pignerol. Twelve thousand were defeated on 
the plains of Sturo, and compelled to retire to Com. 
The republicans fought with no better success in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, and were discomfited 
in all their attempts to raise the siege of Ck>ni : but 
blood was still so profusely shed that in these battles 
the victors lost two thousand killed and wounded. 
Coni, Mondovi, Ceva, and Seravalle, and all the im- 
portant posts of the valley of Sturo, were finally sur- 
rendered to the Austrians ; and *^ there remained in 
all Italy^ only Genoa and its small territory,^ (situ- 
ated beyond the bounds of Piedmont, or its fountains 
of waters,) " in the possession of the French^ at the 
close of the year 1799.^^* 

" The loss of the allies, in killed and wounded^ 
has been stated by most competent judges, at thirty 
thousand^ — that of the French at forty-five thou- 
«anrf,'*''-|* — or, seventy five thousand killed and wound- 
ed in the course of one campaign, all slain, as before, 
where the vial was poured out upon the rivers and 
fountains of waters^ and they became blood. 

But the dregs of the vial of wrath had still to be 
poured along other fountains yet untouched, and 
were exhausted at last on the plains of Piedmont. 

In 1800 the armies of France in Europe, were 
again under the command of Bonaparte : and Pied- 
mont, which he formerly had conquered, was again 
his mark. In no part of Europe did he lead on an 

• Annual Register, pp. 291 — 207. f Ibid. 
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anny to battle, from the time that he was first in- 
vested with the command till he was crowned as em- 
peror, but solely amidst the rivers and fountains of 
waters. And when the directory fell, and the con- 
sulate was established m France, the new form of 
government was not less faithful to its task than the 
former ; and Bonaparte, as consul, fireely completed 
that which he first had begun at the dictation of 
the Directory. 

" Bonaparte left Paris on the 6th of May 1800.'' 
— During the interval between the 15th and 18th of 
May, all the columns of the French army (60,000) 
were put in motion to cross the Alps : — one column 
by Mount Cenis, on Exilles and Susa ; another by 
the route of the Little St. Bernard.''' On the 15th 
Bonaparte himself, at the head of the main body of 
the army, passed the Great St. Bernard, an immense 
and apparently inaccessible mountain,""* — " and the 
next morning, 16th May, the vanguard took pos- 
session of Aosta, a village of Piedmont, fix)m which 
extends the valley of the same name, watered by the 
river Doria.^'-f- " They advanced down the valley 
to Ivrea, carried the town by storm, combated and 
defeated an Austrian division at Romano. The 
roads to Turin and Milan were now alike open to 
Bonaparte.'' " Marches, manoeuvres, and bloody hat-' 
tles^'' between the Austrian army and the other 
columns of the French, followed each other in detail ; 
and Suchet took up a line on Borghetta. — Bonaparte 
formed the resolution to pass the rivers Sesia and 
Tesino, to push straight for Milan, to join 20,000 
men who had crossed the mountains by the route of 
St. Gothard's. Bonaparte entered Milan. Pavia 
fell into the hands of the French ; Lodi and Cremona 



• Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. iv. pp. 250 — 256. 
t Ibid. pp. 262-^268. 
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were occupied, and Pizzigithane was invested; and 
Bonaparte again occup^ng the place of Attila, fimd 
his residence in the ducad palace of Milan. Tlie 
French occupied the best and &irest share of ncnrth- 
em Italy, while the Austrian general found himself 
confined to Piedmont. Bonaparte, on his part, was 
anxious to relieve Genoa. With this view he m- 
solved to force his passage over the Po, and move 
against the Austrians, who were found to occupy in 
strength the villages of Casteggio and Montroello. 
These troops proved to be the greater part of the 
very army which he expected to find before Genoa. 
The battle of Montebello was a most obstinate one. 
The tall crops of rye hid the hostile battalions firom 
each other'^s sight till they found themselves at the 
bayonet''s point, a circumstance which led to mud 
dose fighting, and necessarily to much slaughter. 
It was a connict of man against man, and determined 
at a dear cost of blood. The Austrians retreated, 
leaving the field of battle covered with their dead. 
The remains of their defeated army were rallied un- 
der the walls of Tortona. 

But the battle of Marengo decided the fate of 
Italy. The plain, on which it was fought, ^* &;eem- 
ed bsts formed by nature for such an encounter, when 
the fate of kingdoms was at issue.''^ The French 
occupied the plain. The Austrians concentrated 
their forces in front of Alexandria, divided by the 
river Bormida fi-om the purposed field of fight. It 
was the last, long the most doubtful, and finally the 
most decisive battle of all the Italian campaigns, 
which had introduced a new era in war : nor was it 
less desperate and bloody than any of its predeces- 
sors : for it was only after the Austrians ^^ had been 
wearied with fighting the whole day and disordered 
with their hasty pursuit,^^ and after ^' the plain had 
been filled with Hying soldiers, and Bonaparte him- 
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self was seen in full retreat,^ that, on the advance of 
fresh troops from a distance to the field, the ex- 
hausted Austrian column was charged with new 
vigour, its ranks were penetrated, their army divided, 
and the whole French line, rallying at the voice of 
Napoleon, forced back their enemies at all points, 
who were pursued along the plain, suffering immense 
loss, and were not again able to make a stand, 
till driven over the Bormida.* The confrision at 
passing the river was inextricable, — " the river roUed 
red amidst the corpses of horse and men.''-|* It 
became blood. 

We would refer the reader to the accompanying 
maps for illustration of the successive campaigns,— 
remarking only that such was the effect of the last of 
the many battles fought in this single region, so friU 
of rivers and numberless fountains of waters, that, in 
the words of Sir WaltCT Scott, " even Pitt himself 
upon whose declining health the misfortune made a 
most unfavourable impression, had considered the 
defeat of Marengo as a conclusion to the hopes of 
success against France for a considerable period,— i 
^ Fold up the map,' he said, pointing to that of 
Europe ; ' it need not be again opened for these 
twenty years.** ''J 

^^ Almost all the loss sustained by the French m 
the disastrous campaigns of 1799, was regained by 
tbe battles of M ontebello and Marengo.^ '^ Bona- 
parte set out for Switzerland on the 6th of Maj« 
Two months had not elapsed, and in that brief space 
what wonders had been accomplished ?'*' " Enough,'' 
says Sir Walter Scott, ^' had been done to shew, 
that as the ibrtunes of France appeared to wane and 
dwindle after Bonaparte''s departure, so they revived 

• Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. iv. pp. 268 — 232. 
f Hist, of Napoleon, vol i. p. 2^3. ^ Vol. iv. p. 289, 
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with even more than their original brilliancy as soon 
as this Child of Dtstiny had returned to preside over 
them.*"* And enough has been said to shew, how hi- 
therto that destiny was accomplished, as it was writ* 
ten in the Revelation of Jesus Christ. Napoleon be- 
came the avenger of the blood of the saints, against 
the king of Sardinia, the emperor of Germany, and 
the pope of Rome. And the like retribution was ex- 
acted of the French by the hands of Suwarrow. And 
enough may have been said to shew how the third an- 
gel poured out his vied upon the rivers and upon the 
fountains of waters, and they became blood. And I 
heard the angel of the waters say. Thou art righteous, 
O Lord, which art, wast, and shall be, because thou 
hast judged thus. For they shed the blood of saints 
and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink, 
for they are worthy. And I heard another out <}fthe 
altar say. Even so. Lord God Almighty, true and 
righteous are thy judgments. 

Events in history follow in their natural course, or 
maintain their due consecutive order. And one vial, 
like the judgments that preceded them, leads on to 
another. The connexion is too conspicuous to pass 
unnoticed by the historian. But it is not easy to see 
how more can reasonably be asked, than the uncon- 
scious adoption of the identical symbol. The con- 
cluding paragraphs of Gibbon'^s History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, have, in this 
respect, more than once served us in good stead ; and 
the concluding paragraph of the ninth chapter of 
Sir W. Scott'^s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, which 
closes the narrative of his Italian campaigns, has 
these words, which may form an appropriate conclu- 
sion to the third, or introduction to the fourth vial. 
^' It appeared as if Bonaparte was the sun of France ; 
w^en he was hid from her all was gloom, when he 

• Vol. \v, p. 283. 
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appeared, light and serenity were restored.'"* That 
sun, indeed, then began to arise, which not only daz- 
zled France with its glory, but scorched Europe with 
its heat, and which, as speedily as it arose, has been 
blotted from the political horizon. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FOURTH VIAL. 

And the fourth angel poured out his vial upon the 
eun^ and power was given unto him to scorch men with 
fire. And men were scorched with great heat^ and 
blasphemed the name of Gody which hath power over 
these plagues ; and they repented not to give him 
glory y ver. 8, 9. 

If we look to the political horizon, after the Italian 
campaigns of the close of last century, a sun is seen 
arising, which, manifest as the sun in the firmament* 
soon shone with unparalleled brilliancy over Europe, 
scorched the nations in its course, and of which the 
setting or the smiting was scarcely less marvellous 
than the great heat of its scorching blaze. < 

But it is not by one symbol alone, however apt its 
significancy, and however suited to the time, nor by 
a general description that might be indefinite in its 
application, but by the scriptural exposition of th^ 
symbol, (in reference to the imperial power,) derived 
from history long past, and by a discrimination which 
vividly marks all the strongest features of that event- 
fill era, as well as by the rise to supreme earthly do^ 

^ Sir Walter Scott*8 Life of Napoleon, vol. iv. p. 285. 
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minion and the contrasted doom of this << diild of 
destiny,'*" that, at the endj after the events have been 
accomplished and the facts may be retrospectively 
seen, this /iropAefy, like all whose inlfilment haf pre- 
ceded it, does speaks and calls on die whole reign ef 
Napoleon to bear witness that it does not lie. 

Divested of hypothesis — the scriptural warrant for 
the appropriation of the emblem, the suuy to Napo- 
leon I.; the power that was given him; the scorching 
of men with great heat^ or the grievous effect of his 
ascendancy, in chastisement of uie nations, over the 
kingdoms of Europe ; the blasphemy which prevailed 
and abounded throughout his reign ; the impenitenoe 
which succeeded it ; his fall, like the smiting of the 
sun ; and the power of Ood over these plagues ;-— sll 
speak in such a manner as to shew, that this j^iig" 
ment too has been made manifest. 

The import of the symbol has first to be regarded, 
as a joint view of scripture and history expound it 

The rivers and fountains of waters formed the 
scene, limited to a specified region, and strragly 
marked by local peculiarities, over which the thiid 
trumpet sounded and the third vial was finally poured 
out. The order is still progressive ; and l^ere is a 
like accordance between the fourth trumpet and At 
fourth vial, but, as in the former, without restriction 
to the third part. The third and fourth trumpets 
may be viewed conjointly with the third and fourdi 
vials, that the order may be more distinctly seen, and 
that the similarity of meaning attached to the very 
same terms may be obvious in the one case as in the 
other. 

'* And the third angel sounded, and there fill a 
great star from heaven^ burning as it were a lampy 
and it fell upon the third part of the rivers and ufohv 
THE FOUNTAINS OF WATERS. And the name of the 
star is called wormwood, and the third part of the 
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WATERS became wormwood^ and many men died of the 
waters^ because they were m/ide bitter. And the 
FOURTH angel sounded^ and the third part of the 
stTN was smitten^ and the third part of the moon^ and 
the third part of the stars^ so as the third part of 
them was darkened^ and the day shone not for a third 
part of it, and the night likewise j"*^ Rev. viii. 10, 12. 

And the third angel poured out his vial upon the 
RIVERS AND FOUNTAINS OF WATERS, and they becam€ 
blood. And I heard the angel of the waters say^ 
Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, wast, and 
shalt be, because thou hast judged thus. For they 
have shed the blood of saints and prophets, and th<m 
hast given them blood to drink, for they are worthy. 
And I heard another out of the altar say. Even sOy 
Lord God Almighty, true and righteous are thy 
JUDGMENTS. And the FOURTH angel poured out his 
vial upon the sun, and power was given unto him to 
scorch men with fire. And men were scorched with 
great heat, and blasphemed the name of God, which 
hath power over these plagues, and they repented not 
to give him glory. 

After Attila had partially ravaged Northern Italy, 
or had fallen upon the third part of the rivers and 
fountains of waters, and after these had become 
wormwood to Rome by the rebellion of the confede- 
rates of Italy at Tortona, not only was the emperor 
taken out of the way, but the imperial power in 
Italy was speedily extinguished, and the third part 
of the sun was smitten. Yet it was darkened only 
for a season, for the third part of the day and of the 
night likewise. He that previously letted, had indeed 
been taken out of the way, and Rome became thie 
seat of papal supremacy to lord over the minds of 
men. But popery gave renewed life to the empire. 
The second beast not only exercised all the power of 
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thejirst beast before him^ but he also caused the earA 
and them that dwell therein to worship the first beast 
whose deadly wound was healed. The time passtd 
away during which the sun of Rome, or the empem- 
ship,. as exercising temporal jurisdiction over ItaW 
and the once imperial city, was to be smitten wim 
darkness, or cease to shine. And Charlemagne 

WAS BY THE POPE CROWNED EMPEROR OF THE RO- 
MANS. He restored the western empire. And aflar 
the kingdom of Italy was subdued by Otho, the king 
of Germany, he appropriated the western empire^ and, 
says Gibbon, '^for ever fixed the imperial crown in the 
name and nation of Germany. "^"^ But from that me* 
morable era this maxim of public jurisprudence was 
introduced by force and ratified by time, " that he 
might not legally assume the titles of emperor andAur 
gustus till he had received the crown from the hands 
OF THE Roman Pontiff.'*'* " The successors of 
Charlemagne and Otho were content with the humble 
names of kings^of Germany and Italy, till they had 
passed the Alps and the Appenines, to seek their 
imperial crown on the banks of the Tiber.*" Such 
was the institution of the power superior to that of 
kings, which formed the restoration of the imiperial 
authority of ancient Rome, and which was established 
by the prescription of ages. But Gibbon, who thus 
describes it, and who could paint so well the image of 
things that were past, was not a prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet, nor a believer in the prophets, and the 
time is come in which the word for ever^ as he has 
written it, must be blotted out. The imperial power, 
in an early age of its renovated existence, was trans- 
ferred from France to Germany, and, but as yesteir 
day, for the sake of regaining that power anew» 
we have seen the contest between France and Grer- 
paany carried on again and agaip fro^n side to si^e 
of the region where the supremacy of Rome has been 
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repeatedly contested, along the rivers and fountains of 
waters. And we have now simply to look to the next 
word that is written in prophecy, which abideth for 
ever, and to the next event in history, which, like all 
the former, has left its memorial to ages. But it is 
meet that history, in respect to events so prominent 
that it cannot there err, should do its own office, in 
order that no hand of man need here be raised to 
touch the ark of the testimony, at this spot of its far 
progress, or at any other ; but that prophecy itself 
should speak ^ by facts, to expose the impotency and re- 
fute the fallacy, while it utterly and entirely disclaims 
the aid, of any private interpretation. 

Looking then, in due course, and in its stated or- 
der and time, for the exaltation of the emperorship, 
as it was seen in the days of Caesar or of Charlemagne, 
or for the rising of the smw, as it was once seen in the 
heavens, may we not, in full assurance of the truth 
of God''s holy word, and in speaking of manifest 
judgments, open the almanack again, or read from 
history its next most remarkable event, to see whe- 
ther the next vial has been poured out, or the next 
judgments have been made manifest^ and whether 
Bonaparte''s imperial glory, like that of Britain on 
the sea, bears not its true character and eternal mark, 
when all else pertaining to it shall pass into oblivion, 
that of one of the last plagues^ or of the vials of tht 
wrath of God poured upon the earth, < 

1800. The Austrians defeated at Marengo, June 14. 

1801. Treaty of peace between Austria and France. 

1802. Peace of Amiens, March 27. 

1803. War with Britain and France. 

1804. Bonaparte Emperor, May 18. 

■ War with Spain begun, &c. &c. 

" The motion was carried in the tribunate with one 
di$§en ting voice, that the supreme power should 1)e 
rendered hereditary in the person and family of Na- 
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poleon. The legislative body, without hesatadon, 
adopted it, and a senatus consultum forthwith ap- 
peared, by which Napoleon Bonaparte was declared 
emperor of the French. He openly assumed the im- 
perial title and dignity. In assuming the title of 
emperor, not of king, it escaped not obserratioii, that 
Napoleon'*s object was to carry back the minds of the 
French to a period antecedent to the rules of the re- 
cently dethroned dynasty, to the days of Chablb- 
KAONE, who with the monarchy of France combined 
both a wider dominion and a loftier style. As that 
mat conqueror had caused himself to be crowned bjr 
Fope Leo, so Napoleon now determined that his own 
iNAUouRi\TioN should take place under the auspices 
of Pius VII., nay that the more to illustrate his 
power y the head of the Catholic church should repair 
to Paris for this purpose.""* 

" The title of king most obviously presented itself. 
That of emperor implied a yet higher power of sover- 
eignty, and there existed no competitor who could 
challenge a claim to it. To Napoleon's own ear the 
word king might sound as if it restricted his power 
within the limits of an ancient kingdom ; while that 
of emperor might comprise dominions equal to the 
wide sweep of ancient Rome herself and the hounds 
of the habitable earth alone could be considered as 
circumscribing their content.'''' f " The emperor and 
empress received the congratulations of all the powers 
of Europe, excepting England, Russia, and Sweden, 
upon their new exaltation.'*'^ 

" But the most splendid and public recognition of 
his new rank was yet to be made by the formal act 
of coronation^ which, therefore. Napoleon determined 
should take place with circumstances of solemnity^ 

* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. pp, 300, 302. 

t Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol, v. pp. 147, 146, 

t Ibid. p. 146. 
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which had been beyond the reach of any temporal 
prince for many ages. His policy was often marked 
bj a wish to revive, imitate, and connect his own 
titles and interest, with some ancient observance of 
former days ; as if- the novelty of his claims couM 
have been rendered more venerable by investing them 
with antiquated forms, or as men of low birth, when 
raised to wealth and rank, are sometimes desirous to 
conceal the obscurity of their origin under the blaze 
of heraldic honours. Pope Leo, he remembered, had 
placed a golden crown on the head of Charlemagne, 
and proclaimed him emperor of the Romans. Pius 
yil., he determined, should cfo the same for a suc- 
cessor to much more than the actual power of Char- 
lemagne. But though Charlemagne had repaired to 
Rome to receive inauguration from the hands of the 
pontiff of that day, Napoleon resolved, that he who 
now owned the proud, and in protestant eyes pro&ne, 
title of Vicar of Christ, should travel to France to 
perform the coronation of the successfiil chief, by 
whom the See of Rome had been more than once 
humbled, pillaged, and impoverished, but by wh(»n 
also her power had been recreated and restored, HQt 
only in Italy, but in France itself. On the 25th 
November, the pope met Bonaparte at Fontainbleau ; 
and the conduct of the emperor Napoleon was as stu- 
diously respectful towards him, a^ that of Charts-- 
magne, whom he was pleased to call his prs^ 
PECE880R, could kavc been towards Leo, — On the 3d 
December, the ceremony of the coronation to(^ place 
in the ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, with tj)|0 
addition of every ceremony which could be devised to 
add to its solemnity.''^* 

^' The emperor took his ozonation oath as usual 
on such occasions, with his hand upon the Scripture, 

* Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon^ vol. v. pp. 158, 16$» 
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and in the form in which it was repeated to him by 
the pope. But in the act of coronation itself, there 
was a marked deviation from the universal custom, 
characteristic of the man. the age, and the conjunc- 
ture. In all other similar solemnities, the crown had 
been placed on the sovereign's head by the presiding 
spiritual person, as representing the Deity, by whom 
princes rule. But not from the head of the Catholic 
church would Bonaparte consent to receive as a boon 
the golden symbol of sovereignty, which he was sen- 
sible he owed solely to his own unparalleled train of 
military success. The crown having been blessed by 
the pope. Napoleon took it from the altar with his 
own hands, and placed it on his brows."**** 

" The northern states of Italy had followed the 
example of France through all her change of models. 
They had become republican in a directorial form, 
when Napoleon'*s sword conquered them from the 
Austrians ; had changed to an establishment similar 
to the consular, when that was instituted in Paris by 
the 18th Bnimaire ; and were now destined to re- 
ceive as a king him who had lately accepted and 
exercised with legal authority the office of their presi- 
dent. On the 17th March, a deputation obtained im 
audience of the emperor, to whom they intimated the 
unanimous desire of their countrymen that Napoleon, 
founder of the Italian republic, should be the moH- 
arch of the Italian kingdom. He was to have power 
to name his successor.''''-f* 

" The senators of the Italian republic sent in their 
humble petition that their president might be pleased 
to do them also the favour to be crowned as their king 
at Milan. The emperor proceeded to that city ac- 
cordingly, and in like fashion, on the 26th May 1805, 

* Sir Walter Scott*8 Life of Napoleon, vol. v. pp. 158, 15a. 
. t ibid. p. 170. 
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placed on his own head the old iron crown, said to 
have been worn by the Lombard kings, uttering the 
words which, according to tradition they were accjui^ 
tomed to use on such occasions, " God hath given 
IT ME, Beware who touches it."*"** " In every 
THING it was the plan of Napoleon to sink the 
memory of the Bourbon monarchy, and revive 
the image of Charlemagnje^ emperor of the 

WESTrf 

On the conquest of Italy by Theodoric, the im- 
perial power was no longer dominant over Rome, and 
the authority of the emperor at Constantinople ceased 
in Italy. The sun shone not for a third part of the 
day, and the night likewise. But Charlemagne was 
the restorer of the western empire; and "in every thing 
it was the plan of Bonaparte to revive the image of 
Charlemagne, emperor of the West.'' The pope, 
whose toe the successors of Charlemagne had kissed, 
and the bridle of whose horse they had led, stood at 
the steps of Napoleon's throne, travelled, like a vas- 
sal at the command of his lord, and officiated at his 
coronation, that the form of imperial inauguration 
might be observed ; but no hand except his own put 
the golden crown upon the head of the emperor. Hd 
was next installed as king of Italy — and thither he 
went, to be crowned its monarch. And as formerly 
he had threatened to be a second Attilla, while the 
region of waters was, like Attilla*'s, his allotted sphere 
of action — so in the act of placing the crown of Italy 
on his head, as soon as the symbol of the sun was 
there his badge, he took up in his lips the very word 
of the Revelation of Jesus Christ concerning him; and 
out of his own mouth, whenever the crown of Italy 
was on his head, he supplied an illustration, that he 
who is higher than the highest regarded him, and 

• Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 303. "|- Ibid. 
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that power was given him to execute still farther the 
just judgment of God. While he plaoed on his head 
the old iron crown, he uttered the words, << Qod hath 
GirsN it me."*"* The first thing that is said of the 
8VN on which the vial was poured, is power wab 

GIVEN UNTO HIM. 

On this important point it may not be superfluous 
to adduce more direct and repeated testimony— ^that 
of the school-fellow, the secretary, and the companioB 
of the more solitary hours of Bonaparte. 

<^ Setting aside the means, it must be acknowledged, 
that it is impossible not to admire the genius of Bo- 
naparte, his tenacity in advancing towards his objedy 
and that adroit employment of suppleness and auda* 
city, which made him sometimes dare fortune, some- 
times avoid difficulties which he found insurmount* 
able, to arrive, not merely at the throne of Louis 
XVI., but at the re-constructed throne of Chofii^ 
magne!''''^ ^^ Bonaparte had a long time hefart 
spoken to me of the title of emperor^ as oeing the most 
appropriate for the new sovereignty ^ which he wished 
to found in France. This, he observed, was not re- 
storing the old system entirely, and he dwelt muick 
on its being the title which Casar had bome.'"^ 

" The year 1804 teemed with great events, and it 
would be difficult to find in history so many circum- 
stances exercising so great an influence on the destinies 
of Europe^ crowded together within the short wm» 
dP twelve months.''§ — " Bonaparte was crowned king 

* It has been stated, but J do not recollect on what evidence 
or on what occasion, that 13onaparte« after his exile in St. Helensi 
having been presented witli a Bible, pushed it carelessly aside, 
saying, that he " knew all about it.** How differently would he 
have regarded it, if he had known, that all his glory and his iSBtll 
were written in one verse, of which too his first words, as king of 
Italy, were a literal illustration. 

-)-Bourrienne*8 Memoirs of Bonaparte, voLiii. pp. 37, 38*8vo*.6d> 
X Bourrienue*8 Mem. pp. 70, 71. § Ibid. p. 173. 
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of Italy, May 1805. The old iron crown of the 
kings of Lombardy was brought from the dust in 
which it had been buried ; and the new coronation 
took place in the cathedral of Milan, the largest in 
Italy, with the exception of St. Peter's at Rome. 
Napoleon received the crown from the archbishop of 
Milan, and placed it on his head, exclaiming, ^ Dieu 
me Ta donnee, gare a qui la touche.' This became 
the motto of the iron crown, which the empeior 
founded in commemoration of his being crowned king 
of Italy. By this measure Bonaparte completed the 
assimilation between himself and Charlemagne^** . 
Power, in the words of the prophecy and in hi« 
own, WAS aivEN unto him. Twelve years before he 
was seated on the imperial throne, his name waa un* 
known in Europe ; eleven years only had elapsed 
since his first military service in Corsica ; within a 
still shorter period he had sought to transfer his ser^ 
vices to the sultan; and now he was possessed of power 
unequalled in Europe, and before which almost all its 
kingdoms successively fell, till scarcely any career of 
conquest ever equalled his own. The myriads of 
Xerxes and Darius, of Alaric and Attila, would have 
been as flocks of sheep to wolves, compared to the massea 
of Napoleon ; and, contrasted with his, their motions 
would have been those of a sloth, compared to the 
eagle flight of Napoleon. The naval war of Britain 
mocked all comparison on the ocean ; and it may 
perhaps be said, that, as to intrinsic power, none 
on earth, under the command of one man, equalled 
that of Napoleon. As his conquests spread, he drew 
forth armies under his banners from conquered king- 
doms. And war for a long season became the occa* 
pation of Europe. France was a militanr schod: 
scarcely was a man to be seen in the fields; they 
were left to be cultivated by the women. The vast 
annual conscription was often anticipated, till men^ 

* Bourrienne^s Mem. of Bonaparte, p. 192. 
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fiur irom the prime of life, were called forth by thou- 
sands. Military glory was, in France, the rage of 
the day. And they who but shortly before had 
beheaded their king, and drenched their country 
with blood in the cause of liberty, were little else 
than the worshippers of a Corsican despot, who, a 
little time before, would have been proud of the 
charge of a single cannon, but who speedily exercised 
an authority and power over France and Europe, 
which passed the wildest dream of the most ambitious 
of their kings. But the power that was given hm 
was neither inactive, nor wasted in vain. The first 
vial which he poured out was local ; and he flew 
only from river to river, where these were closely 
crowded. But when he had reached a throne, and 
held an empire as his own, like the scorching son 
that shines at once on half the world, his power was 
felt over Europe, whose kingdoms became his prey. 

All power of government centered in himself. 
He had no divided empire over France or Italy, 
as he strove to have none throughout the world. 
" In reading the history of this period we find,* 
says Bourrienne, " that in whatever place Napoleon 
happened to be, there was the central point of action; 
The affairs of Europe were arranged at his head- 
quarters, in the same manner as if he had been in 
Paris. *'^ *' One very remarkable feature of the imperial 
wars was, that, with the exception of the interior 
police, the whole government of France was at the 
head-quarters of the emperor. In fact, during his 
reign the government of France was always at his 
head-quarters.''''"}- That was the centre of his power ; 
and from thence he shone, like the sun, and scorched 
the world. 

And power was given unto htm to scorch men with 

., # Bourrienne*8 Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 228. t Ibid. p. 40^. 
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jirt^ and men were scorched with great heat Though 
symbolised by the sun, he is spoken of as a person ; 
yet, in conformity to the symbol, the destruction 
which he wrought, no longer confined to a single 
region, is described as his scorching men with jire^ 
and with great heat^ denoting the severity of the 
judgment^ and the withering influence of his power, 
while dominant, against all on whom it fell. Within 
the space of eight years, he scorched every kingdom 
in Europe, from Naples to Berlin, and from Lisbon 
to Moscow. Ancient kingdoms withered before the 
intense blaze of his power. Plagues accompanied 
his progress. In the wars which he waged, the 
conquest of kingdoms was the work of a day. Decrees 
were issued ; supplies, the most exorbitant, were 
levied; kingdoms were unsparingly reft like gar- 
ments. He parcelled out continental Europe, as a 
heritage; and a system of spoliation, extortion, 
and oppression was established, that the subjected 
nations might be enslaved to the will of one man. 
Like the sun, there was nothing hid from his great 
heat ; and the exercise of his power was the misery 
of millions. 

The contents of chapters of history have heretofore 
borne palpable evidence of manifest judgments ful- 
filled in ancient ^ times, and of the close order of 
their succession; arid the same obvious illustration 
of events within our own remembrance is still open 
to our sight. The conclusion of the contents of the 
eighteenth chapter, and the whole of the nineteenth, 
of the able and interesting History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte^* already so frequently quoted, thus fol- 
low in exact order. 

" Napoleon emperor of France — King of Italy- 
Genoa united to the empire — New coalition against 

* N0& I. and II. Family Library, published by Murray, 
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France — Sweden, Russia, Austria join the alliance 
•i-Napoleon heads the army in Germany — ^Ulm 
aurrendered by Mack— Vienna taken — (Naval ope- 
imtions — Battle of Trafalgar) — Battle of Austexlitz 
—Treaty of Presburg — Joseph Bonaparte king of 
Naples — Louis Bonaparte king of Holland — Con- 
federation of the Rhine — New nobility in France." 
The triumphs in northern Italy along the riven 
€md fountains of waters raised Bonaparte to Ae 
throne, and prepared the way for the destructi(m of 
the empire of Germany. On the 26th May 1805, 
Bonaparte was crowned king of Italy. The battle 
of Ulm, after a previous defeat of the Austrians, was 
fought on the 19th October ; and Ulm was sonen- 
dered, with 30,000 men. In November, the Ans- 
trians were five times defeated by the French ; and 
Vienna was taken. And, on the 2d December, die 
battle of Austerlitz was fought. The emperois of 
Russia and Germany saw their armies defeated hj 
the newly-created emperor of France, and no son 
was henceforth to shine, for a season, like himself in 
the political horizon. Napoleon, who came to ptmr 
out the first portion of a new vial of the wrath of 
God, observing an opening in the hostile line, the 
result of a snare which he had laid for the enemy*, 
and seizing the opportunity, ^^ forthwith poured a 
force upon that space, which entirely destroyed the 
communication between the Russian centre and left.* 
*< They resisted sternly, but were finally broken, and 
fled. The French centre advanced, and the charges 
of its cavalry under Murat were decisive. The 
emperors of Austria and Germany beheld, from the 
heights of Austerlitz, the total ruin of their centre^ 
as tn^ had already of their left. Their right wing 
had hitherto contested well against all the impetuosily 
of Lannes ; but Napoleon could now gather round 
them on all sides^ and his artillebt pi.un6ING 
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INCESSANT riBE on them from the heights, they at 
length found it impossible to hold their ground. 
They were forced down into a hollow, where some 
small frozen lakes offered the only means of escape 
from the closing cannonade. The French broke the 
ice about them by a storm of shot, and nearly 20,000 
men died on the spot, some swept by the artillery, 
the greater part drowned. Bonaparte, in his bulletin, 
compares the horrible spectacle of this ruin to the 
catastrophe of the Turks at Aboukir, when the sea 
was covered with turbans. It was with great di£S- 
culty that the two emperors rallied some fragments 
of their armies around them, and effected their re- 
treat. Twenty thousand prisoners, forty pieces of 
artillery, and all the standards of the imperial guard 
of Russia remained with the conquerors. Such was 
the battle of Austerlitz, or, as the French soldiery 
delighted to call it, * the battle of the emperors.'*''* 

On the morning of the battle, the sun rose with 
uncommon brilliancy : on many an aftqr-day, the 
French soldiery hailed a similar dawn with exulta- 
tion, as the sure omen of victory, and ** the sun of 
Austerlitz*^ has passed into a proverb. It was the 
battle of the emperors; and on that daythe^nm of 
Bonaparte not only arose with brilliancy, and eclipsed 
at once the two great rival luminaries of continental 
Europe, but men were scorched with great heat before 
it. Power was given unto him to scorch men with 
FIRE. He poured his ever-firing troops between the 
ranks of the enemy, and his artillery plunged inces- 
sant ^re on them, till the spectacle of ruin was hor- 
rible, even in the sight, and according to the word, 
of the great destroyer. Such is the first of manifold 
illustrations of the power that was given to the En^ 
peror Napoleon to scorch men with fre, Sudi was 

* Hist of Napoleon, vol. i. pp. 323y.3S4w 
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the effect of the first burning rays which it emitted* 
But it shone with like intensity over contiiiental 
Europe, which that day witnessed the power it was 
destined to feel. Marengo was the last of the vial 
of wrath poured upon the rivers and fountains of 
waters, Austerlitz was the first portion of the fourth 
vial — of which, not the north of Italy alone, but 
wide Europe was the scene, even as the sun shines 
over it all. 

Not only does the power of scorching nun with 
firt^ and their being scorched with great heat, pie- 
serve the symmetry of the symbol, as descriptive of 
the destruction and the misery of which Bonaparte 
was the instrument ; but, as the tale of Austerliti 
declares, such might even be said to be the direct 
effect of his power, as evidenced also in all his subse- 
quent battles. It was the " inccssant^re*" that caused 
*' the horrible spectacle of ruin.'' The artillery was 
the peculiar province of Bonaparte, in which he was 
trained from his boyhood. Instead of hundreds of 
men transporting a single cannon a short distance in 
many days, " flying artillery," as aptly denominated, 
cannons mounted on wheel carriages, kept pace with 
the celerity of Bonaparte's march. On his elevation 
to imperial power, he chose other fields of battle than 
circumscribed spots on the borders of lakes, or the 
banks of rivers, or amidst mountain torrents, where, 
with a few troops, he could outmanoeuvre and suc- 
cessively discomfit, in detail, the armies of a mighty 
empire. For, when that empire and another had 
felt in one field the might of his power, he followed 
out the art of war on a higher scale, and chose the 
plains of Europe to decide its fsite, where he could 
fully bring his favourite science into tremendous 
practical effect, and plant, to an extent before un^ 
paralleled, parks of artillery, where hundreds of can- 
non were ranged in a spot ; and while the bayonet is 
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the weapon of the British, Russian, and Austrian sol- 
diers, the active French excelled in the extreme 
rapidity of their ^rc ; and as Constantinople fell be- 
fore the^re, and the smoke, and the brimstone which 
issued out of the mouth of the artillery and musketry 
which volumed forth destruction and death around 
it) so might it well be said of Bonaparte that power 
was given him to scorch men withjire. 

But the power of destroying was given to Napo- 
leon, not for one day only, but for successive years, in 
such a manner as fully to bear out another resem- 
blance to Attila, that of ** the Scourge of God.^ 
Many volumes could not describe the miseries which 
were caused by his wars. But their succession and 
the chief of his battles may be briefly noted, to shew 
how excessively and intensely the sun which first 
burst forth with scorching rays at Austerlitz, still 
scorched men with fire. 

After the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon created a 
new order of nobility, conferred prmcipalities, and 
sought in every thing *' to revive the image of Charle- 
magne, emperor of the West." " The establishment 
of the Confederation of the Rhine rendered Napoleon 
in effect sovereign of a large part of Germany, and 
seemed to have so totally revolutionized central Eu- 
rope^ that Francis of Austria declared the imperial 
constitution at an end. He retained the title of em- 
peror as sovereign of his own hereditary dominions, 
but * THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE,' having lasted full 
one thousand years, was declared to he no more, and 
of its ancient influence the representative was to be 
sought for not at Vienna but at Paris.'^* 

The fate of the German empire was decided in one 
battle, and that of the kingdom of Prussia in another. 
The successor of Frederick the Great saw unpitied the 

* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i. p. 330. 

2b 
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fall of tke empire, and being then without m master 
or a rival among the German princes, he cheridied 
the proud hope that the house of Brandenburg would 
rise to impenal authority on the ruin of the house of 
Austria. But after ^ the battle of the empennrs,^ 
there was but one sun in Europe, and every satellite 
in the political horiaon, that had previously shone in 
the once papal kinfi;dom8 of Europe, was, with die 
exception of a bright star on the «ea, eclipsed and 
darkened before it. Prussia, like Gemiany, was 
scorched before it in a day, and great heat oondmied 
to wither it for years. Instead of obtaining an em- 
pire, a kingdom was lost by the man who stood at the 
head of armies, and brought not forth his ewn 
power to the aid of a briother in the day of need. 

Bonaparte, when his time was come and his armieB 
waiting for the word, provoked Prussia to a dedaia* 
tion of war on the 1st October 1806. And he 
stood ready with a vial of wrath in his hand. The 
Prussian troops which had broken into Saxony were 
discomfited before the French. The explosion, of the 
magazines of Naumburg first announced to the king 
of Prussia that the emperor ^^ was in his rear.**^ The 
Prussians were isolatea, and the battle of Jena sealed 
at once the doom of Prussia. After a severe contest 
on a single point, ^^ the French centre advanced to a 
general charge, before which the Prussians were finoed 
to retire. They moved for some space in good order, 
but Murat now poured his masses of cavalry on them, 
storm aft;er storm, with such rapidity and Tehemencetliat 
their route became miserable. It ended in the complete 
breaking up of the army, horse and foot all flying tMe- 
ther, in the confusion of panic, upon the road to \^- 
mar. At that point the ftigitives met and mingled with 
their brethren flying as conftisedly as themselves, bam 
Averstadt. In the course of this disastrous day twen- 
ty thousand Prussians were killed or taken, three hun- 
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dred guns, twenty generals, and sixty standards. The 
los^ of superior officers on the Prussian side was so 
great, that of an army which on the Idth of October 
mustered not less than 150,000, but a few r^ments 
were able to act in concert fot some! time after the 
14fth. The various routed divisions roamed about 
the country, seeking separately the means of escape ; 
they were in consequence destined to &11 an easy 
prey.''* — Thus, in the course of a few short weeks was 
the proud and vigorous fabric of the Pruissian mo- 
narchy levelled with the ground,''"f* and that king- 
dom, like others, was reduced to become one of the 
agents of his tyranny ot instruments of his power. 

The overthrow of Prussia was the campaign of a 
week, the work of a day. The sun shone to scorch 
with fire. The emperor Napoleon entered Berlin, 
issued his decrees^ and speedily advanced to meet 
more stubborn foes. The rashness of Plrussia m rush- 
ing into the war before the advance of the Russian 
armiesj gave freer scope to the genius and ac- 
tivity of Napoleon to cut off his enemies in sepa- 
rate and suctsessive combats. The Russians, hereto- 
fore used to triuniph over their republican foes, tried 
all his strength. He took Warsaw, and roused the 
enthusiasm of the Poles. But the conflicts were ob- 
stinate and terrible. In the battle of Pultusk, 
13,000 were killed or woundied. The battle of Preuss 
Eylau was the longest and by far the sever^t battle 
in which Bonaparte had as yet been engaged. The 
field was covered with 50,000 corpses. At Heilberg 
*< the carnage was fearfiil.'' But Napioleon's extraor- 
dinary exertions enabled him to take the field again 
at the head of not less than 280,000 men. In the 
decisive battle of Friedland, << the Russians susticiined 
numberless charges of foot and hearse, and were expbs- 

• Hi6t. of Napoleon, voL i. fip; 340, UU f Ibid. p. 343. 
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ed for SIX hours to a murderous cannonade. At length 
Napoleon put himself at the head of the French Une^ 
and commanded a general assault of all arms, which 
was executed with overpowering effect. Having lost 
full 12,000 men, Greneral Bennmgsen was at last 
compelled to attempt a retreat, and the French jEionreif 
after him into the town.*^ The results of the battle 
of Friedland were as great as could have been ex- 
pected from any victory. The treaty of Tilsit tenni- 
nated the war. The king of Prussia agreed to adopt 
^^ the continental system,^' in other words, to be hence- 
forth the vassal of the conqueror. The Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw was conferred on the submissive elector 
of Saxony, henceforth a king. The kingdom of West- 
phalia was created, for a portion to Jerome Bonaparte. 
Joseph Bonaparte was recognised as king of Napks, 
and Louis of Holland. The sun of Bonaparte in- 
creasing in the intensity of its heat, began to ap- 
proach its zenith. 

After the treaty of Tilsit, the authority of the em- 
peror appeared to be consolidated over the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. The imperial power was finally 
organized. ^' His favourite saying during the con- 
tinuance of his power was, * I am the State,^ and in the 
exile of St. Helena he constantly talked of himself as 
having been, from necessity, the Dictator of France. 
In effect, no despotism within many degrees so com- 
plete and rigid was ever before established in a civi- 
lized and Christian country. The whole territory was 
divided into prefectures — each prefect being appcnnt- 
ed by Napoleon— careftJly selected for a province with 
which he had no domestic relations — ^largely paid— 
and intrusted with such a complete delegation of 
POWER, that, in Napoleon^s own language, each was 
in his department an empereur d petit pied. Elach 
of these oflScers had under his entire control inferior 
local magistrates, . holding power from him as he did 
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from the emptrw ; each had his instructions direct 
from Paris ; each was bound by every motive to 
serve, to the utmost of his ability, the government 
from which all things were derived, to be hoped for, 
or to be dreaded. Wherever the emperor was^ in the 
midst of his hottest campaigns, (scorching men 
with^rej " he examined the details of his adminis- 
tration at home, more closely than perhaps any other 
sovereign of half so great an empire did dunng the 
profoundest peace.""* All power was exercised not 
only as delegated, but as directed, by him. Whether 
in peace or in war, he shone and scorched like the 
sun. In war he scorched men, as with f,re ; and 
even in peace, under the reign of the emperor Na- 
poleon, men were thus scorched with great heat. 

France itself, in the vast extent of taxation, and 
in the " unsparing rigour'' with which the ^^ conscrip- 
tion'" was enforced, was the victim, no less than the 
instrument, of the power that was given to Napoleon. 
" He drained the very life-Hood of the people intrust- 
ed to his charge, not for the defence of their own 
country, but to extend the ravages of war to distant 
and unoffending regions. No distinction was made 
between the married man, whose absence might be 
the ruin of his family, and the single member of a 
numerous lineage, who could be easUy spared. The 
son of the widow, the child of the decrepid and help- 
less, had no right to claim an exemption. Three 
sons might be carried off in three successive years 
from the same desolated parents ; there was no allow- 
ance made for having already supplied a recruit. The 
difficulty of obtaining exemption by substitution was 
so great, that very many young men, well educated, 
and of respectable families, were torn from all their 
more propitious prospects, to bear the life, discharge 

* History of Napoleon, yoL ii. pp. 1, 4^ 5. 
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the duties, and die the death, of common soldiers b a 
marching regiment. The brandy the pHlorvj or the 
gallevsy awaited the mapetrate himself 9 if he was 
tbuna to favour any individual on whom the law of 
conscription had claims. Refractory conscripts were 
treated like convicts of the most infanums descriptum. 
Clothed in a dress of infamy, loaded with chains^ and 
^^^gi^ y^^hts which were attached to themy iky 
were condemned like galley slaves to work acpoii the 
public fortifications. But the most horrible part of 
the £ite of the conscript was, that it was determined 
for life. But whatever distress was inflicted on the 
country by this mode of compulsory levy, it was a 
weapon particularly qualified to serve A>naparte'8 
purposes. He succeeded to the fowkb which it gave 
the government, amongst other spoils of the revolu- 
tion, and he used it to the greatest possible extent"* 
Power was given Arm, 8z;c. 

While France, in its temporary military glory, 
was thus exposed, throughout all its &milies, to the 
arbitral^ and despotic power of Bonaparte, which 
often withered all the charities of domestic life, the 
conscripts of the empire became the pillagers of Eu- 
rope, and, subduing its kingdoms, spread over them 
like a plague. " The French Revolution ^rst in- 
troduced into Europe a mode of conducting hostili- 
ties, which transferred almost the whole burden of the 
war to the country which had the ill fortune to be the 
seat of its operations. At the commencement of a 
campaign, nothing could be so complete as the ar- 
rangement of a French army. It was formed into 
large bodies called corps d'armief each commanded 
b^ a king, viceroy, mareschal, or general officer of 
high pretensions, founded on former services. Each 
corps d/arTtUe formed a complete army within itself, 

* Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. vi. pp. 104^ 107. 
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and had its allotted portion of cavalry, in&ntrjr, ar- 
tillery, and troops of every descriptien^which might 
-vary in number from fifty to eighty thousand men and 
upwards. This ystemofdi^ his collected forces 
mto separate and nearly mdependent armies, gave 
great celerity and efficacy to the French movements; 
and, superintended as it was by the master-spirit 
which planned the campaign, often contributed to the 
most brilliant results. But whenever it became ne- 
cessary to combine two corps iCarmie in one operaHon, 
it required the personal presence of Napoleon himself. '*^^ 
^^ Thus organized, the Frendi army was poubbd into 
some forei^comitry by forced mJches, without any 
previous arrangement of stores or magazines for their 
maintenance, and with the purpose of maintaining 
them solely at the expense of the inhabitants. J3o- 
naparte was exercised in this ^siem ; and the combi^ 
nation of great nuuves, l^ means of £»rced marches, 
was one great principle of his tactics. This species 
of war was carried on at the least possible expense of 
money to his treasury ; but it was necessarily at the 
greatest possible expenditure of human life, and the 
incalculable increase of human misery. Napoleon^s 
usual object was to surprise the enemy by the rapi* 
dity of bis marches, defeat him in some great battle , 
and then seize upon his capital, levy ocmtributions, 
make a peace with such advantages as he omild ob- 
tain, and finally return to Paris.*'t 

<< In diese dazzling campaigns^ the army usually 
began their march with provisions, that is, bread and 
biscuit, for a certain number of days, <m the soldiers* 
backs. In a very short time the soldiers became im« 
patient of their burdens, and either wasted them fay 
prodigal consumption, or actually threw them away. 
The officers gave them authority to secure supplies by 

• Scott*s Life of Napdecm, pp. 108» 109. 1 1^ PP* ^^9 ^^0' 
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what was called la maraude, or plunder. The most 
hideous features of this system were shown when the 
army marched through a thinly peopled country, or 
when the national character, and perhaps local facili- 
ties, encouraged the natives and peasants to oflfer re- 
sistance. Then the soldiers became animated alike 
by the scarcity of provisions, and irritated at the 
danger which they sometimes incurred in collecting 
them. As their hardships increased, their temper 
became relentless and reckless, and besides indulgmg 
in every species of violence, they increased their own 
distresses by destroying what they could not use. Fa« 
MINE and sickness were not long of visiting an army, 
which traversed by forced marches a country exhaust- 
ed of pro\isions. These stern attendants followed the 
French columns as they struggled on. Without* hos- 
pitals and without magazines, every straggler who 
could not regain his ranks fell a victim to hunger^ to 
weather, to weariness, to the vengeance of an incensed 
])easantry. In this manner the French army sufier- 
ed tvoes^ which, till these, tremendous wars^ had never 
been the lot of troops in hostilities carried on between 
civilized nations. Still Bonaparte^s object was gain- 
ed ; he attained amidst these losses and sacrifices, and 
ut the expense of them, the point which he had de- 
sired ; displayed his masses to the terrified eyes of a 
surprised enemy, and reaped the reward of his despatch 
in a general victory."* 

But while the whole world witnessed the power that 
was given to Napoleon, and the whole continent of 
Europe felt the degrading oppression and bitter mi- 
series attendant on his reign, we need not appeal to 
any doubtRil or distant testimony ; and no other pio* 
ture need here be looked on, than that which has been 
drawn by his own secretary, who, perhaps above all 

* Scott*8 Life of NapoleoD; voL yi. pp. 11?, 113. 
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Others, knew the mind of the man, was intimately 
versant with the most secret principles of his govern- 
ment, and who afterwards acted as one of the many 
agents of his power ^ as prefect at Hamburgh. 

^' A rapid and immense impulse,'^ says Bourrienne, 
*' given to great masses of men by the will of a single 
individual, may produce transient lustre and dazzle 
the eyes of men^'' (shining like the sun)^ " but when 
at a distance from the theatre of glory, we see only* 
the melancholy results which have been produced, 
the genius of conquest can only be regarded as the 
genius of destruction^ (scorching men with great 
heat,) " What a sad picture was often presented to 
my eyes ! I was continually doomed to hear the ge-^ 
neral distress, and to execute orders which augment- 
ed the immense sacrifices already made by the city of 
Hamburg. Thus, for example, the emperor desired 
me to furnish him with 60,000 cloaks, which I 
immediately did. I also received orders to seize at 
the town of Lubec 400,000 lasts of com. The 
whole government was at the head-quarters of the 
emperor/' * 

" To tyrannize over the human species, and to exact 
uniform admiration and submission, is to require an 
impossibility. It would seem that fate, which had 
still some splendid triumphs in store for Bonaparte, 
intended to deprive him of all his triumphs at once, 
and plunge him into reverses even greater than the 
good fortune which had favoured his elevation."|* The 
Berlin decree could not fail to cause a reaction against 
the emperor''s fortune, by raising up whole nations 
against him. The hurling of twenty kings from their 
thrones would have excited less hatred than this con- 
tempt of the wants of nations. This profound igno- 
rance of the maxims of political economy caused ge^ 

* Bourrienne's Memoirs^ vol. ili. pp. 397^ 409. -|* Ibid« vol. 
iii. p. 391. 
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neral privatum and misery, which in their turn oc- 
casioned general hostility. It is necessaiy to have 
witnessed, as I have, the numberless veaations aftd 
miseries occasioned by the unfortunate < continental 
system,^ to understand the mischie& its authors did 
in Europe, and how much that misdiief contributed 
to Bonaparte^s fidl.*"* 

<< Revolution,"" says Sir Walter Scott, << ia Uke a 
cwflagraiifm. Bonaparte had destroyed the proper 
scale of government in France, and had assume^ aii 
almost unlimited authority over the fairest part of 
Europe. Over foreign coimtries, the military renown 
of France atreaaaud like a cornet^ inspiring univeraal 
dread and distnist ; and, while it rendered indispen- 
sable similar preparations for resistance, it seemed aa 
if peace had departed from the earth for ever, and 
that its destinies were hereafter to be msposed of aip- 
cording to the law of brutal force alone."^ Pawtr urn 
given unto him over the fourth part of the earthy 
or over ^^ continental Europe,"" one of the four quarten 
of the globe, to kill with sword and with hunger, and 
with deaths and with the beasts, or kingdoms of the 
earth. He exercised his power in enforcing «< the 
continental system."" Power was given unto him to 
scorch men with fire ; and men were scorched with 
great heat. 

Towards the dose of I8O7, on the invasion of P<»- 
tugal by the French, the House of Braganza ceased 
to reign in Europe, and sought a kingdom, of brief 
duration, beyond the Atlantic. The heaviest exac- 
tions were laid on Portugal. The court of Spain, in 
its horrible corruption, soon became the prey of the 
artifice and arms of Napoleon ; and Ferdinand, the 
king of a day, on the abdication of his father, Charles 
IV., resigned his crown into the hands of Napoleon, 

* Bourrienne's Memoirs of Napoleon, pp. 339, 364, 
•}• Life of Napoleon, vol. yl. p. 116. 
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^nd became^ with bis fiamly, an exile firam his king- 
dom. The spirit of loyalty, afterwaids ill-piequited, 
the power of the priesdtood, and the prevalciioe of 
superstition^ and, as Saragossa testifies, the resolute 
bravely, in some instances, of the defenders of their 
countiy,. only served, for a sea^n, to infuriate. Napc^ 
lieon, and to aggravate die miseries of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. ^^ Souk ptmred dcrwn his ealurans 
on the plains o£ Burgos,^* (November 180iB.;) and 
defeated and dissipated the Spanish armies, headed 
by Blake, Belvedere^ Palalbx, and Caatano& In 
the beginning of December, Napdeon aitncd Ma- 
drid ; and the metropoiBs of proud Spain received a 
Corsican as its eonqueror. The Britidi army re- 
treated before him, and embarked firom tibe Spanish 
shore ; the anrnes of France hdd tx a brief period 
the unchallenged supremacy of the Peninsala; asid a 
brother et Napoleon was the king of Spain. 

The insurrection of Spain gave hope to Austria^ 
whose BQonairch, no longer the head df toe empiie, ill 
bro(^ed the portion (^ being virtually a vassal. N»< 
poleon, as, while the former vial was in his hand, he 
had preyimsly passed fit)m river to riv^, now^ in his 
eagle flight, flew from kingdom to kingdom. Ok 
the 6th April 1809, Austria dedaxed wav. Htr 
exertions were gigantic, and hex armies mmquaUed in 
any former p^nod of her histaiy, having been ooa*- 
puted, iseluding the reserve, at 550,009. Om fim 
9th of April, the Generalissimo, the archduke Charlea» 
invaded Bavaria with 180,000 men. On the 20th 
and 3Ist, Napoleon d^ated two Austrian: drnriom, 
at Abensberg and Landshut ; the 2^ was the dagr 
of the celebrated battle of Eckmuhl, in which 20,000 
prisoners were left in the hands of Napoleon. " Thus 
within five days, — ^the space, and almost the very 
days of the month, which Bonaparte had assigned 

* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. ii. p* 48. 
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for settling the affairs of Germany,— the original as- 
pect of the war was entirely changed ; and Austria, 
which had engaged in it with the proud hope of re- 
viving her original influence in Europe^ was now to 
continue the struggle for the doubtftil chance of 
securing her existence. At no period in his mo- 
mentous career, did the genius of Napoleon appear 
more completely to prostrate all opposition ; at no 
time did the talents of a single individual exercise 
stich an influence on the fate of the universe. It is 
no wonder that others, nay, that he himself should 
have annexed to his }^)erson the degree of superstitious 
influence claimed for the chosen instruments of 
DB8TINY, whose path cannot be crossed, and whose 
arms cannot be arrested.*"* 

Vienna was besieged. ^* A shower of bombs first 
made the inhabitants sensible of the horrors to which 
they must necessarily be exposed by defensive war.'^'j* 
It speedily capitulated. The great battles of Aspeme 
and Essling, were fought upon the 21st and 22d 
May. " The carnage was terrible, and the path- 
ways of the villages were literally choked with the 
dead.'*'J " The loss of both armies was dreadful, and 
computed to exceed twenty thousand men on each 
side, killed and wounded.'' § On the 5th and 6th 
July was fought the drciidful and decisive battle of 
Wagram. A hundred pieces of cannon and a 
chosen division broke through the Austrian ranks. 
" The archduke had extended his line over too wide | 

a space, and this old error enabled Napoleon to ruin 
him by his old device of pouring the full shock of 
his strength on the centre."*' || " Napoleon himself , 

was ever in the hottest of the action.'*'' The slaughter 

• Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. vi. p. 300. 

f Ibid. p. 806. i Hist, of Napoleon, vol. ii. pp. 6^, 65, 

§ Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. vi. p. 327. 

• y Hist, of Napoleon, vol. ii. p. 66, 
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was terrible ; the destruction was complete ; and ^< at 
the close there remained 20,000 prisoners, besides all 
the artillery and baggage, in die hands of Napo- 
leon."*'* The power of Austria was again broken. 

In the midst of this career of hard-won conquests^ 
Bonaparte, after the defeat of the Austrians, and 
while the ancient empire lay at his feet, and Vienna, 
the capital of Germany, was in his hands, issued the 
following remarkable decree, from the imperial palace 
of Schoenbrunn : — " Whereas the temporal sovereign 
of Rome has refused to make war against England, 
and the interests of the two kingdoms of Itafy and 
Naples ought not to be interrupted by a hostile 
power ; and whereas the donation ofCharlemagney ovu 
ILLUSTRIOUS PREDECESSOR, of the couutries which 
form the holy see, was for the good of Christianity, 
and not for that of the enemies of our holy religion, 
we, therefore, decree that the duchies of Urbino, 
Ancona, Macrata, and Camarino, be for ever united 
to the kingdom of Italy .''"f* 

'^ On the 17th of May, Napoleon issued from 
Vienna^ his final decree, declaring the temporal so- 
vereignty of the pope to be wholly at an ena, incor- 
porating Rome with the French empire, and declar- 
ing it to be his second city ; settling a pension on the 
holy father in his spiritual capaci^, — and appoint- 
ing a committee of administration for the civil govern- 
ment of Rome."" J 

Italy was wholly in his power ; and the pope was 
a prisoner in his hands. Austria ceded large terri- 
tories to France, with a population of nearly four 
millions. " Napoleon obtained the whole coasts of 
the Adriatic, and deprived Austria of her last sea- 



• Hist, of Napoleon, vol. ii. p. 67. 

+ Ibid. p. 72. Scott's Life of NapoIeoD, vol. vi. p. 366. 

X Hist, of Napoleon, p. 73. 
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port.'*^ Establiahed in his emjore, which was dedbued 
to be hereditary, Bonaparte inade a sacrifiee of duty 
and of honour, if not also of affection, on the shrink 
of audition ; and, adding the pride of alliance to die 
gifts of fMTtune, in hopes of giving an heir to his 
empire, diviKced the plebeian wife of his yo«tlh, awur- 
ried a princess of the House of Austria, and, on tl^ 
bijrth of a son, j^roclaimed him kiftff o^ Koms. ; 

<< A p(qpulation of forty-two miliicHis of pec^e, 
fitted in varioua ways to secure the piomerity S a 
state, and inhabiting, finr wealth, riches or sou^ and 
felicity of climate, jjj fiur the finest portion of ihe 
civUiaed earth, finrmed the immediate liege subjects of 
this magnificent empire. Yet to stop here<^*were 
greatly to ui^dervalue the extent of Napdeea's 
power. "^^ Italy, Carniola, and ^e lUyriaa provinees 
were pcnrtions of ^^ his per«mal empire.*^ <^ As nie^a- 
tor of the Helvetian republic, the emperor exercised 
an almost absolute authority in Switzerland. Tlie 
German confederation of the Rhine, though number- 
ing kings among their league^ were at the slimiest 
hint boimd to supply him each with his prescribed 
quota of forces.^ The kjing of Naples was one of his 
generals ; and the resistance of the rebels in Spain, 
and Porti^al <^ seemed in the q)eedy ppospeet of 
being finally subdued. Thus an empius of 800^000 
square miles, and containing a population of eigi^iif* 
Jive millions^ in territory one-fifth part, and in nMMK 
her of inhabitants one-haUV of united Curope, was 
either in quiet subjection to Napolecm's sceptre, ^r 
on the point, as was supposed, ^ beconung so/ * 

Of the other kingdoms of Europe, that had once 
been subject te papal domination, << Denmark, m 
powerful was the voice which France had in her 
councils, might almost be accounted humbled to one 

• Scott*8 Life of Napoleon, vol. vii. pp^ 119, I20w 



of the federative principalUies. Sweden had but a 
moderate and second degree of power. She feh» as 
other German nations^ the withxbing blight of the 
continental, or anti-social system,^ {scorched with 
great heat ;) ^^ but, circumstanced as she was, with 
the possession of Swedish Pomerania, dependent on 
French pleasure^ she had no other remedy than to 
wait her opportunity. Still more was this the case 
with Prussia, through all her provinces the mortal 
enemy of the French name, but whom the lar^i^ 
garrisons which France had planted in her daminioMSf 
and the numerous forces which she mainJtawed therij 
compelled for the time to be as submissive a^ a handU 
maiden. The general eye saw in Prussia, only a 
nation resigned to her bondage. Austria, besides the 
terrible losses which the last war had brought upoa 
her, was now fettered to Napoleon I7 a link whidi 
gave the proud House of Hapsburg an apology iat 
the submission, 'or at least the observance whioi she 
paid to the son-in-law of her empCTor.*" ♦ 

Such was the supremacy of imperial pow^ ovea^ 
wide Europe that was given to Napoleon ; and sueb 
the '^ withering blight,'^ as if scorching with grenJi 
heaty which he cast over the Continent. As the suo^ 
cessor of Charlemagne^ he revoked, by express decrees, 
the temporal sovereignty of the Roman Pcmtiff : andf. 
^^ imitating his illustrious predecessors,^ he d^sigsalfi 
ed his in&nt soA the king of Rome. But, afyegs 
having seen his aggrandisement thus completed, Ids' 
empire consolidated and doubly secured both by coiv« 
quest and alliance, and the joint imperial hneage 
^id succession of the ancient and modem empire 
combined in his son, — ^the son of one emperor, the 
6rst of his dynasty, and the grandson of another, the 
last of a long race who had swayed the imperial 

* Scott's Life of Napoleon, voL vii. pp. ISl, 12f?. 
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sceptre for a thousand years, — ^to use the words of the 
historian, <^ we are now approaching the verge of that 
fated year, when Fortune, hitherto unwearied in her 
partiality towards Napoleon, turned first upon him- 
self, personally, a clouded and stormy aspect.**^* 

Power was given unto Napoleon, as emperor, to 
scorch men withfire^ and men were scorched with great- 
heat J yet the vial was poured upon the sun itself, till 
it could neither scorch nor hurt any more, and ever^ 
ray of its glory was extinguished. 

From prophecy and from history we see the nations 
which Cyrus congregated around ^bylon the great ; 
the milhons which Xerxes stirred up against Greece ; 
the intrepid band of Greeks who, under Alexander 
the Great, breasted the river and broke through the 
centre of the Persian hosts ; the legions of Rome 
which desolated Judea, and subjugated the world; 
the Gothic nation in arms, headed by Alaric ; the 
fiery Huns, led on by the blazing Attila ; the swarms 
of Saracens, that flew, like locusts, from the desert, 
and spread over Europe ; the Turkish horsemen, 
rated by myriads, that issued from Turkoraania ; the 
crusading hosts, that poured, like a torrent, upon 
Asia, and also the multitudinous Moguls, that 
flocked from the borders of China, to bind the Tuii- 
ish sultanies ; — yet not the Persians glittering with 
silver, nor the Greeks clothed in brass, nor the iron 
Romans, neither the furred Goths, the sable Saracens, 
the turbaned Turks, nor the mailed knights of 
Europe, ever formed an effective force, or showed the 
perfection of the art of war, like the armies, from all 
the kingdoms of continental Europe, that were rang- 
ed under the banners of the Emperor Napoltx)n. Moral 
culture is ever apt to decay in the rugged and dege- 
nerate soil of human nature. But instruments of 

♦.Scotfs Life of Napoleon, vol. rii. p. U4b 
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destruction are wont to be improved in a world lying 
in wickedness. And in modem times, in which 
atheism has taken to itself the name of philosophy, 
science was not slack to devote its energies to the 
work of slaughter ; and men, thus &r wiser than their 
fathers, failed not to improve the evil art of war. The 
French revolution, which promised to fraternize the 
world, made war its trade. And having seen, and 
traced in his progress, << the little Corsican officer,^ 
.who longed for a lieutenancy in the Turkish service, 
and who was called from the streets of Paris to clear 
them of an insurrectionary mob, till power was given 
him over a fourth part of the earthy to shine like the 
sun, and to scorch with fire, and till he scarcely 
found a compeer in Alexander, Attila, Tamerlane or 
Charlemagne, we may not only contemplate the 
splendour of his course and the scorching glare of his 
brilliancy, but we may look again on tibe mighty 
conqueror to see how soon his glory came to nought 
or how the vial of wrath was poured upon that very 
sun to which such power of scorching was given. 

The fated year approached when Fortune, hitherto 
unwearied in her partiality towards Napoleon, turned 
first upon himself personally a clouded and stormy as- 
pect,— or, in other words, not less significative and 
expressive, the vial of wrath was poured out upon the 
sun, even upon him to whom power was given to 
scorch men with f re. And, as under the former vial, 
the French were in the same place the victims of the 
wrath of which they had been the executioners, so 
Bonaparte himself or the imperial power identified 
with his person, though before <^ the child of destiny,^ 
whose path was not to be crossed, nor his arms to be ar- 
rested, while his work remained to be done, was fiited 
to destruction, even as he himself had destroyed. 
The fourth part of the earth was his allotted sphere. 
The judgment as yet was sitting on the papacy, or 
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the kingdoms where it once had pievailed. When- 
ever Russia came to the aid of other continental 
powers, within the range of Bonaparte^s oammission, 
Its aid was ultimately ineffective. Itaty, Austria, 
and Prussia fell in defiance of its helping hand ; and 
though, the British excepted, by far the most stub- 
bom of his fees, the soldiers of Russia were repulsed 
by Bonaparte, not only from Gkrmany, but eien 
from the Catholic kingdom of Poland. The << feted 

irear^ was that in which, passing his bounds. Nape- 
eon invaded Russia, aiid quenched the seoiehuig 
beams of his sun amidst its snows. Till that fetal 
moment it shone more brilliantly than ever. 

The Emperor of Russia refrised to acknowledge 
Joseph Bonaparte as king of Spain ; and an ediet is- 
sued by the emperor of Austria (no longer emperor of 
Germany, or head of the empirt) for the firee passsge 
of the armies of Napoleon through his territories, 
gave tdcen of an approaching war with Russia. . 

i^ Napoleon omitted nothmg as to the preparatiaQ 
of the military forces of his own empire, before yet 
all hopes of an accommodation with St. Peterburgh 
were at an end, he demanded, and obtained, two new 
conscriptions in France; and, ndoreover, established a 
law, by which he was enabled to call out 100,000 
men at a time, or those whom the conscriptiona had 
spared, for service at home. This limitation of their 
service he soon dtsr^arded ; and in effect — ^the new 
system-— that of the Ban^ as he affected to call it,-« 
became a mere extension of the old scheme. The 
amount of the French army at the period in questien 
(exclusive of the jBan^ is cdculated at 850,000 men; 
the army of the kingdom of Italy mustered 50,000 ; 
that of Naples 30,000 ; that of the Grand Ihdhy of 
Warsaw 60,000 ; the Bavarian 40,000 ; the West* 
phalian 30,000; the Saxon 30,000; Wirtemberg 
15,000 ; Baden 9,000 ; Saxony 30,000 ; and the 
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minor powers of the Rhenish league 23,000. Of 
these armies Napoleon had the entire control. In 
addition, Austria was bound to furnish hiin with 
30,000, and Prussia with 20,000 auxiliaries. The 
total sum is 1,187,000. Deducting 387,000,— a 
large allowance for hospitals, Airloughs, ai^ incom- 
plete regiments, — ^there remained 800,000 ^^ive 
men at his immediate command. The Spanish 
peninsula might perhaps occupy, even now, 150,000 ; 
but still Napoleon could bring into the fidd, against 
Russia, in case all negotiation &iled, an army of 
650,000 men; numbers such as Alexander could 
have no chance of equalling ; numbers ^uch ($s had 
never before followed an European b^nmr.^^ 

The armies of mortals are powerless before the 
word of God, as the host of Sennacherib before the 
breath of an angel. Bonaparte^s fiJl was more rapid, 
and not less marvellous than his rise. He crossed 
the Niemen << at the head of at least 4709000 men«^ 
He passed the bounds of his conquests* The Ru&r 
sians, instead of advancing to meet him, retired at his 
approach, burned their villages, and laid waste their 
country. Their continued retreat lured him on to 
destruction. A thrice repeated attack on Smolensko 
was thrice resisted and repelled. Efut the garrison 
abandoned the city they had defended ; and left it in 
flames to the invaders. The eonflagraticm, (the 
houses being chiefly of wood, and the season being dry,) 
according to the French bulletin, <^ resembled, in its 
fury, an eruption of Vesuvius.*" On the 7th Sep 
tember, the hostile armies, of nearly equal numbers, 
encountered each other at Borodino, where a thousand 
cannon were in the field. ^< In no contest, by many 
degrees so desperate, had Bonaparte hitherto been en-* 
gaged. Night found either army on the ground 
they had occupied at day-break. The number of 

* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. ii» p. 113. 
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guns and prisoners taken by the French and Rus- 
sians was about equal ; and of either host there had 
fallen not less than forty thousand men. Some ac- 
counts raise the gross number of the slain to tme A«n- 
drtd thousand.'^* The French entered the old capi- 
tal of the Czars, and found it a deserted city. It was 
but for one day a prey to the enemy ; on the next, it 
was enveloped in names. The conflagration of SnM>- 
lensko was rekindled in Moscow : and the burning of 
Moscow would have been the saving of Gurope if 
men, from judgments, would have learned righteous- 
ness. The high ambition of Napoleon had placed 
the Kremlin in proud vision before him : and when 
he looked from its battlements he saw nothing but 
^^ the raging sea of fire which swept the capital, east, 
west, north, and south. ^ Palaces and temples,^ 
says the Russian author, Karamsin, ^ monuments of 
art and miracles of luxury, the remains of ages long 
since past, and the creations of yesterday, the tomofi 
of ancestors; and the cradles of children, were indiseri- 
minately destroyed. Nothing was left of Moscow 
save the memory of her people, and their deep re- 
solution to avenge her fall.' During two days Na- 
poleon witnessed from the Kremlin this fearful de- 
vastation.^"!' No triumphal arch awaited his entrance 
into the metropolis of Muscovy ; but when the 
Kremlin itself, on the third night, took fire, ** Na- 
poleon at length rode out of Moscow, through streets 
in many parts arched over with flames.**' He who 
had scorched men with jire^ felt, by more than an 
emblem, that he now was the victim rather than the 
scourge, that wrath was prepared for himself, and 
that the destruction of his /?ot£?er was begun. ** He 
could not withdraw his eyes from the rueful spectacle 
which the burning city presented, and from time to 

• Hist, of Napoleon, vol ii. p. 131, f Ibid. p. 136. 
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time repeated the same words ; < this bodes great 
misfortune.'""* 

The retreat of the French from Moscow, perhaps 
unparalleled in its miseries, of which the horrible 
details beggar description, is firesh in the recollec- 
tion of Europe, and pertains to the history of the 
world. The reflection might have been repeated at 
each step, how are the mighty fallen ! In the first 
encounter with the Russians, the French lost 4000 
men, and were compelled to retreat through the de- 
solated country which they had passed through. 

In strict accordance with the prophetic word, Bo- 
naparte in his wrath threatened to be an Attila, and 
in his pride proclaimed himself a second Charle- 
magne ; but when snow-heaps marked where his 
soldiers had ingloriously fallen, when he heard that 
his allies began to withdraw, when cities were taken 
by his enemies in his rear, and when he who had 
been a terror to kingdoms, and whose rapid move- 
ments and fierce assaults had oilten astounded the 
most cautious of his foes, was threatened on every 
side, ^^ in the bitterness of his heart he exclaimed, 
^ Thus it befalls when we commit faidts upon 
faults f And when doubting of his next move- 
ment, he heard that positions essential to his securi- 
ty were in possession of the Russians, ^^ Is it then 
WBXTTEN,'' he said, looking upwards, and striking 
the earth with his cane, ^^ Is it written that we shaU 
commit nothing but errors Vf All, but one word, 
that was written concerning him had been fulfilled. 
He had acted the part of an Attila, and occupied 
the seat of Charlemagne. And it was written also 
that the vial of wbath had to be poured upon the 
sun, although the power of scorching men. with fire 
had been given him, and though men, by his in« 

* Hist, of Napoleon, voh ii. p. 137. 

t Sir W. Scott*8 Life of Nap. vol ?ii. pp. 369, 370. 
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ttrametitality, had been sccnrched with great heat. 
Scarcely had he uttered the ominous words << la it 
written,*" looking up to heaven and strikii^ the 
earth, when the fact, which excited the exdaHiatian, 
decided the fate of his armv. Napoleon had cfosaed 
the Beresina at Borigoff, with a portion of his troops, 
when that town was taken, and the bridge so neces- 
sary to him was lost. And ^^ the passage of the 
Boresina was one of the most feariul scenes reeoided 
in the annals of war.**^ The Russians <^ engagid in 
fierce combat with the rear-guard or defensive line ; 
and their cannon began to open upon the minted 
and disordered mass that thronged along the riyef^ 
^< It was then that the whole body of stragglers and 
fugitives rushed like distracted beings towards the 
bndges, every feeling of prudence or humanity 
swallowed up by the animal mstinct of self-pm^ro- 
tion. The norrible scene of disorder was augmented 
by the desperate violence of those, who, determined 
to make their own way at all risks, threw down alid 
trampled whatever came in their road. The wedt 
and helpless either shrunk back from the fray, and 
sat down to wait their fate at a distance, or, mixing 
in it, were thrust over the bridges, crushed Hnder 
carriages, cut down perhaps with sabres, or tramj^ed 
to death under the feet of their countrymen. AH 
this while the action continued with fury, and, as if 
the heavens meant to match their wrath with that of 
man, a hurricane arose, and added terror to a scene 
which was already of a character so dreadfiil.'*'** 

** About mid-day the French, still bravely resist- 
ing, began to lose ground. The Russians coming 
up gradually in strength, succeeded in forcing the 
ravine, and compelling them to assume a position 
nearer the bridges. About the same time the 

* Sir W. Scoitt's Life of Nap. yoL vli. p. 383. 
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larger bridgCi that constructed for artillery and 
heavy carriages, broke down, and multitudes were 
forced into the water. The scream of mortal agony, 
which arose irom the despairing multitudes, became 
at ^m crisis for a moment so universal, that it rose 
shrilly audible over the noise of the elements and 
the thunders of war, above the wild whistling of tem- 
pest, and redoubled hourras of the Cossacks. The 
witness from whom we have this information,^ con- 
tinues Sir Walter Scott, ^^ declares that the sound 
was in his ears for many weeks. This dreadfiil scene 
continued till dark, many being forced into the icy 
river, some throwing themselves in, betwixt absolute 
despair and the fiiint hope of gaining the opposite 
banK by swimming, some getting across only to die 
of cold and exhaustion. All night the miscella- 
neous multitude continued to throng across the 
bridge under the fire of the Russian artOlery, to 
whom, even in the darkness, the noise that accom- 
panied their march made them a distinct mark. At 
day-break, the French engineer finally set fire to the 
bridge. All that remained on. the other side, includ- 
ing many prisoners, and a great quantity of guns 
and baggage, became the prisoners and the prey of 
the Russians. The amount of the French loss was 
never exactly known ; but the Russian report, con-* 
coming the bodies of the invaders which were col- 
lected and burnt as soon as the thaw permitted, 
states that upwards of 36,000 were found in the 
Beresina.^* 

The spoils, cannon, baggage, and |wovisions of 
the French army were left beyond the Beresina, or 
finally abandoned; and the grand army, dispirited 
and disorganized, was left in the desert to contend, 
in vain stnfe, widi the elements of nature, while the 

* Sir W. 8ooU'8 Life of Nap. VOL vil. pp. SaS, S84 
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enemy hovered around them, to witness and ac- 
celerate their destruction. Their bed was the frozen 
earth, their passage through the snow, horse flesh 
formed the best part of their food, and it even has 
been said of the soldiers of Napoleon, whose wont it 
was to snatch food unsparingly from others, that, 
sometimes, their only contest at last was with the 
famished dogs for the flesh of an expired comrade. 
^^ To enhance misfortunes so dreadful, tne cold, which 
had been for some time endurable, increased on the 
6th December to the most bitter degree of frost, 
being twenty-seven or twenty-eight agrees below 
zero. Many dropped down, and expired in sileDee, 
the blood of others was determined to the head bjr 
the want of circulation, it gushed at length from the 
eyes and mouth, and the wretches sunk down on 
the gory snow, and were relieved by death. At die 
night bivouacs, the soldiers approached their froien 
limbs to the fire so closely, that falling asleep in 
that posture, their feet were scorched to the bone 
while their hair was frozen to the ground. In this 
condition they were oilen found by the Cossacks, 
and happy were those upon whom the pursuers be- 
stowed a thrust with a lance to finish their misery. 
Other horrors there were which are better lef^ in si- 
lence. Enough has been said to show, that such a 
calamity^ in such an extent^ never before darkened th 
pages of history."^* 

Napoleon, on entering on the war with Russia, 
'^ was prepared to pass the Niemen at the head of at 
least 470,000 men'' — " numbers such as had never 
before followed an European banner.'' *' On the 24th 
June 1812, the grand imperial army, consolidated 
into three masses, began their passage of the Nie- 
men.'' Within the space of six months, <« they 

* Sir Walter Scott*8 Life of Napoleon, vol. vii. pp. 400, 401. 
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passed the Niemen at Kowno; and the Russians 
did not pursue them into the Prussian territory. 
At the time when they escaped finally from Poland, 
there were about a thousand in arms, perhaps 20,000 
more, utterly broken, dispersed and disorganised''' — 
even of these many were garrison troops or part of a 
detached corps which had not passed the Beresina. 

" Thus ended the invasion of Russia. There had 
been slain in battle^ on the side of Napoleon^ 125,000 
men. Fatigue^ hunger^ and cold had caused the 
death of 132,000, and the Russians had taken of 
prisoners 193,000, including forty-eight generals 
and three thousand regimental officers. The total 
loss was therefore 460,000 men. The eagles and 
standards left in the enemy's hands were seventy-five 
in number^ and the pieces of cannon nearly one thou-- 
sand?''* As such numbers had never before follow- 
ed an European standard^ so " such a calamity in 
such an extent never before darkened the pages of 
history,'" The sun was smitten in its zenith, and 
when its radiance was the brightest it was darkened 
in a moment, whenever its rays were shot beyond its 
proper hemisphere^ Power was given unto Bona- 
parte when he had none, and at the time when he 
possessed unrivalled authority and unequalled splen- 
dour, the withering wrath of heaven fell on his im- 
perial power, — fortune, so to speak, " hitherto un- 
wearied in her partiality towards Napoleon, turned 
first upon himself personally a clouded and stormy 
aspect ;'^ the mighty host was dissipated like a va- 
pour, and thousands and tens of thousands of the sol- 
diers that formed his glory, his pride, and his 
strength, lay stiffened on the gory snow, or raised the 
whitened surface into graves, or were frozen 4n the 
ice, or were bleached in the blasts of heaven. The 

* Hist, of Napoleon, vol. ii. pp. 16 ^ 166. 

2c 
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toil of the enemies they had gone to destiajr was to 
gather and to bum them. And a thousand eamum, 
piled into a pjnramid, left a monument unto fiituie 
ages, that the fire that had scorched die natiops be- 
gan there to be quenched. 

*^ They that wait upon the Lord shall lenew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings as eagles^ 
they ^all run and not be weary, they shall walk and 
not fidnt.*^ But Bonaparte^s power was not based in 
righteousness, and there was nodiin^ staUe to uphold 
it. Tlie imperial eagle, winged with anabitioB, and 
watching for the prey, fell benumbed upon the earth, 
and first screamed beneath the paw of the bear. The 
fato of Napoleon was an illustration of the s^iiig 
most rife upon his lips, immediately after his ffi^t 
from Smorgoni, that there is but a step from the so- 
blime to the ridiculous. He passed tne Niemen u 
die head of half a million ; he recrossed the finmtier 
of Russia slouching in a sledge, beside a single com- 
panion, whose name he adopted at Dresden. On his 
way to Russia he kept a court of kings, and assnmed 
<^ a style of splendour and dignity becoming one who 
might, if any earthly sovereign ever could, have as- 
sumed the title of king of kings. The city wv 
crowded with princes of the most ancient hxra, as 
well as with others who claimed a higher rank, as be- 
longing to the family of Napoleon. It was appouit- 
ed as a mutual rendezvous for all the kings, domkia- 
tions, princes, dukes, and dependant royalties of 
every description who were subordinate to Napoleon, 
or hoped for good or evil at his hands.^ The em- 
peror of Austria and king c^ Prussia were among the 
number. ^< Amidst all these dignitaries no one in- 
terested the public so much as he (or whom^ and hj 
whom the assembly was collected ; the wcnxdcrfbl ht- 
ing who could have governed the world, but could 
not rule his own restless mind. Napoleon was the 
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principal figure in the group.'''* It was the last but 
brightest glare of the dazzling sun, before it was 
clouded or darkened. While thus encircled by kings 
and princes, be commanded the attendance of the 
dijdiomatist, De Pradt, whom he appointed ambas- 
sador at Warsaw. But the gold soon became dim, 
the scene and the sight were soon changed, and the 
sun was seen as smitten. ^^ After narrowly escaping 
being taken by the Russians, Napoleon reached 
Warsaw upon the 10th December. Here the Abbe 
de Pradt, then minister of France to the diet of 
Poland, was in die act of endeavouring to reconcile 
the various rumours which poured in from every 
quarter, when a figure, like a spectre, wrapped in furs, 
which were stiffened by hoar frosty stalked into his 
apartments su|)ported by a domestic, and was with dif- 
ficuky recognised by the ambassador as the duke of 
ViceiKsa. ' You here, Caulineourt ?' said the asto- 
nished prelate ; ^ and where is the emperor ?"* * At 
the hotel d'AngleterrCy waitiTig for you* ' Where 
is the army r * It no longer exists.'' The abbe 
hastened to the hotel. In the yard stood three 
sledges in a dilapidated condition. One for the em- 
peror and Caulinceurt, the second for two officers of 
rank, the third for the Mameluke Rustan and an- 
other domestic. He was introduced with some mys- 
tery into a bad inn's bad room, where a poor £emale 
servant was blowing a fire made of green wood. 
Here was the emperor, whom the Abbe de Pradt had 
last seen when he played king of kings among the 
assembled sovereigns of Dresden. He was dressed 
in a green pelisse, covered with lace and lined with 
fiirs, and by walking briskly about the apartment was 
endeavoiuring to obtain the warmth which the chinmey 
refused.^f «< Hesaluted ^ Monsiemr rAmbassadeur,'af» 

* Sir W. Scotf* Life of Nap. vol. vu. p. 1. t Ibid. 390, 39«. 
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he termed him, with gaiety. The abbe felt a move- 
ment of sensibility to which he was di^>osed to give 
way, but as he says, ^ The poor man did not under- 
stand mc.^ He limited his expression of devotion, 
therefore, to helping Napoleon off with his cloak.^ 
Such now was the great Napoleon, — a bad inn^s bad 
room his only council chamber, the humblest menial 
his only attendant — three shattered sledges his vehi- 
cles for flight, without any appurtenances of war, — 
seeking by quick motion to excite the warmth which 
the cheerless green wood, the only fuel, could not im- 
part, and needing help to strip him of his cloak. 
From Smorgoni to Warsaw a few Cossacks might 
anywhere have staid and taken prisoner the captam 
of the age, who*, six months before held a million of 
soldiers at his command, and had invaded Russia at 
the head of five hundred thousand. And now when 
he had reached again the capital of one of his de- 
pendant kingdoms, which he would not make firee, he 
who had cast kings from their thrones and raised 
others in their place, who held Italy his own, Rome 
his second city, and the pope his prisoner, stood as a 
" poor man'"* before an abbe. Xerxes repassing the Hel- 
lespont in an open boat was not a more humiliating 
sight for human pride to profit by. 

Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar, says 
Solomon, yet will not his folly depart from him. 
And Bonaparte, though fallen, had still high 
thoughts of earthly glory. He hastened incognito to 
Paris, to rouse again the energies of his empire. 
" New conscriptions were called for and yielded. 
Regiments arrived from Spain and from Italy. 
Every arsenal resounded with the pr^aration of new 
artillery, thousands of horses were impressed in every 
province. Ere many weeks had elapsed. Napoleon 
found himself once more in a condition to take the 
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field with not less than 350,000 soldiers.'** The 
sun burst forth from the midst of clouds to dazzle the 
world with its lustre, once and again, before it should 
be blotted jfrom the heavens, or, rather, the imperial 
power of Bonaparte was renovated, that on it the vial 
of wrath might be yet more fiiUy poured out, A 
brief glance at his downward course may suffice. 

Among the nations which he had subdued the 
fancied charm of his irresistible power was broken, 
the magic of his terrible name was gone ; but the me- 
mory of deep injuries remained, the wrathfiil nations 
were roused to vengeance, Europe was fi-ee to reckon 
with the tyrant, and Bonaparte at length had to fight 
for the existence of his empire. 

The campaign of Saxony succeeded the invasion 
of Russia. The allies now stood the shock of Na- 
poleon. After great carnage firom the morning till 
seven in the evening, on the 2d May 1813, the 
allies kept the field of Lutzen. At the town of 
Bautzen the whole army of Napoleon bivouacked in 
presence of the allies ; who, after a terrible battle, 
retired " with all the deliberate coolness of a parade, 
halting at every favourable spot and renewing their 
cannonade."*' The French .lost 15,000 men ; the 
allies 10,000 — " What,'' exclaimed Napoleon, " no 
results after so much carnage ! not a gun ! not a 
prisoner ? — ^these people will not leave me so much 
as a nail. Fortune has a «ptY6 at us this day." "It 
was not*" — says Sir Walter Scott rightly — " it was 
not yet exhausted." The empire of Napoleon exist- 
ed — ^his sun was not yet black, and the vial of wrath 
was not yet " exhausted." At Dresden, " fortune re- 
visited her ancient favourite with a momentary gleam 
of sunshine ;" but, after repeated defeats, the battle 
of Leipsic, in which he lost 50,000 men,-f* killed, 

• Hist, of Napoleon, vol. i.p, 169. 
f 13y some accounts, 100,000. 
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wounded, or prisoners, decided the &ti& of Napo- 
leon. 

Meanwhile the time had passed in which British 
troops retired before the French in die swamps of 
Flanders, or the fields of Spain, or sickened and died 
amidst the marshes of Walchem, or were pent up in 
the lines of Torres Vedras on the coast of Porti^pd. 
From that spot the British army now advanced tri- 
umphantly to the eastern horders of Spain; and 
France, not Britain, was invaded. On one side of 
that now fated kingdom the British descended the 
Pyrenees, and on the other the allies passed the 
Rhine. Within the space of eighteen months the 
French were in Moscow, and the Russians in Paris ; 
the soldiers of the allies were quartered in the capital 
of France, and the Cossacks bivouacked in the Campt 
Elt/s6es, Bonaparte abdicated ; and, with the titk of 
emperor^ the island of Elba was assigned and ooeu- 
pied, as the portion of the man whose ambition be- 
fore was not bounded by Europe. 

But the hero of a hundred battles had yet re* 
served for him the reign of a hundred days. That 
reign terminated, and his empire ceased, with the 
battle of Waterloo. And even in title, or in name, 
he was no longer an emperor. At first he came, a 
youth of unknown name, from an island in the Medi- 
terranean ; and, at last, transported like a felon, under 
the name of general, common to thousands, ^'he 
died a prisoner on a rock in the Atlantic.^^ His his- 
tory, of itself, is instructive— ^nd how should it teem 
with wisdom, while, looking from the sources of the 
Bormida, where the first steps of his conquests were 
taken, to the tomb in St. Helena, where his body was 
interred, there is seen in all his history a palpable 
illustration of the word of Ood, who ruleth over the 
kingdoms of the earth, and giveth them to whomso- 
ever he will ! 
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The third vial b^an with the first triumphs of 
Bonaparte ; and the fimrth closes with the close of 
his empire. A few verses sum up his history. And, 
united in his person, the third and fourth vials are 
not less intimately connected, or less clearly consecu- 
tive, even to contact, than any of the antecedent pro- 
phecies that follow in their onler. And the third aiu 
gel poured out his vial «^on the rivers and fountains 
of waters ; and they became blood. And I heard the 
angel of the waters say. Thou art righteous, O 
Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt be, because thou 
hast judged thus : for they have shed the blood of 
saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood 
to drink, for they are worthy. And I heard ano^ 
ther angel out of the altar say, Even so. Lord God 
Almighty, true and righteous are thy judgments. 
And the fourth angel poured out his vial upon the 
sun ; and power was given unto him to scorch men 
with fire. And men were scorched with great heat,"-^ 
and blasphemed the name of God, which hath power 
over these plagues : and they repented not to give him 
glory. 

He who loveth God loves his brother also ; but 
while the fi^^est passions were at work, men fearless- 
ly blasphemed the name of Ood. To swear like a 
dragoon, a trooper, or a tar, became proverbial ex- 
pressions. Such, at least, was not the mirit by which 
men were actuated on the former grand moral revo- 
lution in Europe, — even though the Reformation was 
followed by wars. And neither the civil wars and 
subsequent ^^ commonweal^ ^^ in Britain, nor our 
glorious Revolution, were marked by such a brand of 
blasphemy. But when religious restraints as well as 
superstitious fears were dissipated by the revolution of 
France, execrations, almost at every word, gave free 
vent to the practical infidelity of the hardened hearts 
of men ; devotional feelings gave way together with 
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the softer affections of humanity ; and none were 
ever more unmindful of the glory of the God of 
heaven, than those who executed those judgments or 
partook of these plagues. The general irreligious 
character, or utter ungodliness of the time, is too 
manifest as well as too melancholy an illustration. 
It is not alone in such a death as that of Lasnes, 
duke of Montebello, — who falling in the battle of 
Aspeme, replied with angry imprecations, when told 
that his wound was mortal, and ^' blasphemed heaven 
and earth that he should be denied so see the end of 
the campaign,"" — that we may see exhibited the mad- 
dened spirit of the times: but blasphemy — ^the soIdiar*s 
licence and the sufferer'^s resource — was rife on earth, 
as if Europe had been a province of pandemonium. 
And as touching the not repenting to give Gadghry^ 
may it not be asked, even in our own land, where 
the light of the gospel is so widely difiused, and 
where our forefathers, in days of peril, assembled in 
the dens and in the caves to worship, and would ha^e 
sacrificed their lives rather than forfeit their religious 
liberty, how many families, called Christian, are 
there still in which the worship of God is not, how 
many parishes in which, as a practice beyond a mere 
form of hearing on the sabbath, it is scarcely known ; 
and though happily now less rare than at the close of 
the revolutionary and imperial wars of France, which 
began with the open renunciation of the belief of a 
God, do not illustrations yet abound, by thousands 
on thousands, irom the want alike of true godliness 
and righteousness, that men repented not to give him 
glory ? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FIFTH VIAL. 

On the sounding of the fifth trumpet, (Rev. ix. 2.) 
the bottomless pit was opened; and there arose a 
smoke out of the pit as the smoke of a great furnace ; 
and the sun and the air were darkened by reason of 
the smoke of the pit. Mahometanism arose ; and 
the world was darkened by its doctrines, as well as 
punished by the arms of the Saracens. But, while 
also noting the darkened state of the minds of men, 
the fourth vial limits the description of the ^oss 
darkness conjoined with bitter miseries, peculiarly 
characteristic of the specific period, to the kingdom of 
the beast, or the dominions over which the papacy, 
on its re-establishment, still held its sway. And the 
state of that kingdom is described as full of darkness, 
and marked also by misery, blasphemy, and impeni- 
tence, without the designation or intervention of any 
external cause. 

And the fifth angel poured out his vial upon the 
seat of the beast ; and his kingdom was full ofdark^ 
ness ; and they gnawed their tongues for pain, and 
blasphemed the God of heaven because of their pains 
and their sores, and repented not of their deeds. Rev, 
xvi. 10, 11. 

Looking to change after change, and marking the 
succeeding forms of the time, in almanack notoriety 
and manifest evidence, we thus read in the chronolo- 
gy of remarkable events, in the year 1814; — ^* The 
aUied grand armies cross the Rhine.— *The French 
defeat^ at Toulouse; Bourdeaux entered by the 
British ; the French evacuate Spain, and King Fer^ 
dinand restored. — The allied armies enter Paris.— 
Bonaparte deposed.— The Bourbons restored, and 9 
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general peace concluded. — The French evacuate Italy, 
Grermany, and FlandeiBy and return within their an- 
cient territory. The king of Spain dissolves the 
Cortes^ abrogates the new constitution, and alt the 
laws favourable to the liberty of the subject ; bbvivbs 
THE INQUISITION and the order of the Jesuits. — The 

POPE BE-KSTABLI8HED IN HIS DOMINIONS.* 

In the beginning of the year 1812, when the Em- 
peror Napoleon had under his immediate eommand 
or ^^ entire control,^ armies amounting to one mil- 
lion, one hundred and eighty-seven thoiusand meO) 
and when the Bourbons were in exile, Ferdinand in 
captivity, and the pope a prisoner, the wildest iqpeeii- 
latist could not have dreamt, that, in 1814, the 
Bourbons would be restored, Ferdinand reinstated niliis 
kingdom, and the pope re-established in his dominions. 
Yet though, immediately before, it had no ezistence 
but in name, and the imperial power of Bonaparte 
domineered over all, no sooner had that power onsed, 
than the kingdom of the beast reassumed its place in 
history, as it was the very next word in prophecy. 
And thedark and miserable state of the papal kin^oms, 
or wherever the domination of the papacy prevailedy is 
the precise and liijdited theme of the prediction. 

Previously to the down&U of Napoleon, the stats 
of Europe was that of uniform subjection to tht one 
unvaried ^^ Continental system.**^ But after bis fidl, . 
a marked contrast may be drawn between Protestant 
and Catholic states. There was peace eKtemaDy 
over both. The hi^ hand of the Holy Alliandt 
was stretched over Europe, to check intenuitionsl 
wars, and insurrectionary movements. Over Romaa 
Catholic kingdoms, popery was again associated with 
despotism. And there peculiarly, as the dark reoori 
of tneir fate gives proof, we are taught to look fo 

* Edinburgh Almanack, 1618, Ac p. 38. 
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darkness and misery. It might here suffice to men- 
tion the very names of Portugal, Spain, South Ame- 
rica, Italy and Ireland, as contrasted with Sweden, 
Denmark, North America, Holland and Scotland, 
to point to the chief regions of darkness and of woe. 

From the days of Justinian to those of the French 
Revolution, during the appmnted time in which the 
saints of the Most High were to be tried^ and the time 
and laws to be given into the hands of the papal 
power, the suppression of light was the work: of 
the papacy, and persecution the means. But 
they who kept the testimony of Jesus loved not 
their lives unto the death ; to whatever bodily torture 
they were subjected, &ith and patience were theirs ; 
and it was the character of the witnesses of Jesus to 
praise and not to blaspheme the Lord. From the 
Revolution of France to the dethronement of Napo- 
leon, except where at first they who had the mark of 
the beast were afflicted with a noisome and grtevouM 
sore, opinions were free, and, when superstition was 
shaken infidelity abounded. And at the close of 
that era of marvellous and righteous judgments, 
which followed each other in rapid succession, con* 
stitutionalists, eager finr civil liberty, took the place of 
the believers in Jesus, who laid down their lives for 
the fiiith, and became, in their stead, the victims of 
papal and despotic persecution. The inflicting power 
was the same, but the sufferers were difierent. Men 
were in darkness, while it was not the light of the 
gospel for which they struggled ; and m their agony 
mey found no comfort which they suffered not in the 
eause of religious liberty, nor looked to Jesus, 
who gives rest unto the souls of the weary and heavy 
laden who come unto him. 

The nations were thirsting for liberty, without the 
moral aptitude of self-control which would have ren- 
dered it a blessing, when Bonaparte presented them 
with a vial of wrath, and coerced them by a military 
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despotism before unknown in Europe. When that 
vial was exhausted, and he, who had held it, tasted 
its dregs in all their bitterness, and when his sword 
was broken, superstition came forth anew with her 
poisoned cup, and popery raised its yoke again over 
a portion of Kurope ; it sought to bind the mind as 
well as the body, and the struggle that ensued has 
marked its kingdom as full of darkness, and fraught 
with the bitterest miseries. 

The very darkness that reigns over papal king- 
doms precludes, in a great measure, the adduction 
of positive proof of the fact. The kingdom of the 
beast is so full of darkness^ that sufficient light is 
wanting to decipher its intensity. And in de&ult 
of documentary official evidence, where none is given, 
and of historical proof, not yet evolved till the thick 
darkness pass away, recourse must be had to indivi- 
dual testimony to disclose the power of the priesthood, 
where yet it prevails, the tyranny of the governments 
controlled by its influence, and the miseries of the 
prison-house under their joint domination. , That 
domination is, perhaps, nowhere greater, nor may 
its effects be anywhere more clearly seen than in 
Spain and Portugal, which h^ve discarded liberty 
when proffered for their acceptance, and rejected it 
when within their reach. From these countries, 
therefore, as well as from Italy, over which popery 
holds undivided sway, som^ illustrations may be 
drawn, how on the pouring out of the vial on the 
seat of the beast^ his kingdom was full of darkness ; 
and how they gnawed their tongues for pain^ and 
blasphemed the name of God because of their pains 
and their sores, and repented not of their deeds. 

A work of great celebrity, " Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century,**' in which remarks on the state of so- 
ciety, &c. are incidently introduced, in a series of 
Jj^tt^TB written during a Residence at Rome in th^ 
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years 181 7 «wd 1818, supplies us with ample testi- 
mony borne by an eye-witness, to the darkness and 
misery that pervaded Rome and Italy, at the very 
period to which prophetical history has brought us 
down — ^the very eve of the present day. 

« All the riches and blessings with which the prodigality 
of Heaven has dressed the shores of Italy, have only served 
more effectually to rivet her chains. The highest gifted 
anionnr the countries of the earth, she stands the lowest in 
the scale of nations. The strongest in physical power, she 
is trampled under foot by the weakest."* " The Romans 
passed beneath the yoke of despotism, never to be liberated. 
They have» indeed, known onange of tyrants. In a long 
succession of ages, they have been the successive sport of 
Roman, Barbarian, Goth, Vandal, Pope, and Gaul : but free- 
dom has revisited the Seven hills no more ; and glory and 
honour, and virtue and prosperity, one by one, have follow- 
ed in her train. Long annals of tyranny, of unexampled 
vice, of misery and of crime,— polluted with still increasing 
luxury and moral turpitude, record the rapid progress of 
Home's debasement""^ 

The fifth vial was poured upon the seat {^§wo€^ 
the throne, or seat of government) of the beast, and 
we may first look on the picture of wretchedness 
which Rmne itself the famed eternal city, presented 
to view, at the very period after the imperial power 
of Bonaparte was finally annihilated. It is not to 
Rome in its glory, but to a city surrounded by every 
sjrmptom of decay and many tokens of judmient, 
and encompassed by plagues, that the traveller ap- 
proaches, on entering, during the annual prevalence 
of the malaria, the renowned plain of Latium. 

*< Between the Sabine Hills on the east, and the Hills of 
Viterbo (Monte Ciminus) on the north, tiie bold ridge of 
Mount Soracte rose from the plain, insulated from every 
other height, the most striking, the most picturesque, and, 

* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, 4th ed. pref. p. $0. 
f Ibid. VOL i. p. 268. 
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cxoeptiag Ui« Alban Mount, tlM moet lofty md beantifiil id 
all the Amphitheatre of moimtaiDS that snrroiuid three ndes 
of the plain of Latium. Far as the eye can reach, the Cam- 
pagna stretches in every direction, to the hase of these hilk. 
K^the west, a wild suUen flat extends to the sea. A pn^ 
fusion of bushy thickets, and a feir solitary t r ees , were sost- 
tered over the broken surface of this unenclosed and kotue' 
Usspiain; — lor a plain it ifr— since, at the distance of six- 
teen miles, where we now stood, we distinctly saw Rome. 

*■ Orer this wild waste, no niral dwellings, nor sc attaed 
hamlets, nor fields, nor j^ardens, such as nsoally mark die 
a populous city, were to he seen. Allwasruin: 



approach to _ _ 

fidien monnmenis of Roman days — grey towers of Gothic 
times — abandoned hahitations of mcMem years, aloae met 
the eye. No trace of man appeared, excqit in tiie loBeh[ 
tomb, which told us he had heen. Rome bersdf was A 
that ws beheld. She stood alone in the wil der ness ai ia 
tiie world, surrounded by a desert of her own creation— a 
desert which accords too well with her fonner greatness sad 
her pr e s ent decay. It may periiaps be soothing' to the con- 
templation of the traveller, or the ikncy of the poet, to tee 
the once beautiful Campagna di Roma abandoned to tibe 
wild luxuriance of nature, and covered only with the iAoti 
tombs of her tyrants, and the scarce visible remains of ii» 
villas of her senators ; but it is melancholy to reason sad 
huBUAity to behold an immense tract of fertile land in tfas 
immediate vicinity of one of the greatest cities in the woM, 
pestilent with disease and death, and to know, that like t 
devonring grave, it annually engulphs all of human kind 
that toil upon its surface. The unfortunate labourers em- 
fdoved in the scanty cultivation occasionally ffiven to the 
soil to enable it to produce pasturage for catoe, geneiaHy 
ftll victims to the baaefnl climate. Amidst the fearful lone- 
liness and stillness of this scene of desolation, as ws ad- 
vanced through the long dreary tract that divided us from 
Rome, a f^w wretched peasants, whose looks bespoke thaa 
victims of slow consuming disease, occasionally reminded ui 
of the tremendous ravage of human life which this invisi- 
ble and mysterious power is annually making."* 

^ Nothing is more striking to a stranjier than the sombre 
air which marks every countenance, from the lowest in 
Rome. The faces even of the younff are farely lighted up 
with smiles : a laugh is seldom heard, and a merry counts- 

* JEtome in the Nineteenth Century, voL u pp. 99, IWK 
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nance strikes us with amazement, from its novelty. Rome 
looks like a city whose inhabitants have passed through the 
cave of Trophonius. 

^ The country with the unexampled cold and drought of 
the spring, is dried up— vegetation is pined and withering | 
and tnere is but too much reason to dread that the misenee 
which the poor have suffered during the last dreadful vear 
of scarcity," (or 1816, the \ety first year after ^efinaiex» 
tinction of the empire of Napoleon) " will be increased ten- 
fold in the next. Pestilence is already added to famine ;— 
the lower orders are perishing by hundreds of a low conta- 
gious fever, brought on by want, and numbers have literalljf 
died of hunger Sy the waysides* This dreac^ul mortality 
at present extends all over Italy, and the sufferings of the 
living are still more cruel and heart-rending than the num- 
ber of the dead. You daily see human beings crawling on 
the dunghills, and feeding on the most loathsome garbage^ 
to satisfy the craving of nature, ^ That this may occasion- 
ally be done to call forth charity, is unquestionable, but it is 
also done when no eye is visibly near; and the extremity of 
misery, — ^the ffhastly foamine that is written in their looSkS'^ 
cannot be feigned. The fiiilure of those teeming harvests 
that usually cover the earth, ^eads among the improvident 
and overflowing population of this count^, horrors of fO' 
mine of which you can have no conception. The djying and 
the dead surround us on all sides ; — the tkrt stbbbts are 
crowded with sick, and the contagion of the fever is tilioi^t 
so virulent, that a cordon of troops is drawn around the 
Great Hospital of the Boigo San Spirito, to prevent com- 
munication with its infected inmatc«. From the returns it 
appears i^tforty^x per cent, die at the hospital Sm S^ir* 
ito at Eome, whereas at Paris the average is only seven per 
cent, and in England it seldom exceeds four."* And the 
fifth angel poured out his vial upon the seat rfthe beasL 

And his KINGDOM was full of darkness, and th^ 
gnawed their tongues for pain, &c. While Bome^ 
more especially is the aeat of the beast, his kingdtm 
comprises the countries over which the dark doimnion 
of toe papacy still prevailed, and which superstiticm 
and despotism were again leagued to enslave. And 
that kingdom was fill of darkness. The light of 

* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iii* pp. 196, 197. 
Letter 79, dated Slst April 1817. 
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science, at least, began to dawn in Italy, under the 
reign of Napoleon ; in Naples, under Murat ; in 
Spain, alternately under King Joseph and the cortes ; 
and in Portugal, under the protection of the Briti^ 
and the sanction of the king : and in all these ooun- 
tries religious opinions, after ages of darkness, had 
for a season been free. But on the re-establishment 
of the pope in his dominions, and of Romian Catho- 
lic despots on their thrones, incipient religious liberty 
was crushed, and the reign of darkness returned in 
all the fulness of its power. Superstition and infi- 
delity acted and reacteid on each other — ^while men 
were not prone to learn righteousness. The gross 
mummericsof the Romish church shocked reason, and 
men, making shipwreck of faith, were stranded on 
scepticism, and thought, for a moment, that they 
were safe. But when atheism appeared, not in the^- 
ory but in action, and exhibited its horrors, any farm 
of religion was deemed preferable to none; the mind, 
when overawed, clung to superstition anew, even as 
the shipwrecked mariner would cling to any plank. 
It is thus, perhaps, in some degree to be accounted 
for, that the gross darkness of the tenth century wa3 
partially revived in the nineteenth, and that if the 
latter be called ^< enlightened,*^ it is not to those kingr 
doms where popery most prevails that we have to 
look for the proof. It is the prophetic characteristic 
oithe kingdomofthe beast to he full of darkness. And 
such darkness denotes where that kingdom is to be 
found. 

And his kingdom was full of darkness. «« Super- 
stition prevails not only at Rome, but in all the states 
of the church. — A government wholly pacific like 
that of Rome, might console itself for its political 
nullity''* (the judgment had already began to sit which 
was to take the power out of its hands,) "by encour- 
aging and protecting letters, but an intellsotxtal 
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DEADNEss scems to pervade the Roman states,'^* — -full 
of darkness. 

" The Roman nobility — read not, think not, write not — 
The Italian noblemen, for the- most part, are ill-educated, 
ignorant and iUiterate."f 

" The fair sex in this country are generally extremely ig- 
norant. They are occupied with pursuits of the most pue- 
rile vanity." J . <* After mass, the lower orders throng the 
streets in a state of complete apathetic vacuity of mind, and 
bodily inertion."^ ** There has actually been in Rome a 
trial for witchcraft, a grave formal trial tor witchcraft, in the 
ninteenth century ! I begin to think I must be mistaken, and 
that the world has been pushed back about three hundred 
years. But it is even so."|| '* I understand that not one 
miracle happened during the whole reign of the French, and 
that it was not until the streets were purified with lustra- 
tions of holy water on the return of the pontiff, that they 
began to operate again.f But, with the pontiff, darkness re- 
turned, and the age of popish miracles revived." " Within 
this little month, (31st April 1817,) three great miracles 
have happened in Rome. The last took place yesterday, 
when all Home crowded to the capitol to see an image of 
the Virgin opening her eyes." "When I behold crowds 
fiocking to hfieel before these talking and winking Maddo- 
nas, I cannot help asking mvself, if this is really the nine- 
teenth century ? One would have thought there had been 
miracles enough of late in Rome, to have satisfied any rea- 
sonable people ; but the pope and a detachment of cardiuab 
are going about every day after dinner in quest of more. 
They visit all the Maddonas in regular succession. — Private 
miracles, indeed, affecting individuals, go on quite commonly 
every day, without exciting the smallest attention. These 
generally consist in procuring prizes in the lottery, curing 

* Malte.Bran*8 Geography, vol. vii. pp. 678, 679. 

f Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iii. pp. 208, 219. — It 
is added, " I could give some curious proofs of this, but I content 
myself witti mentioning one, which I witnessed the other night 
at the opera, when half a dozen dukes, marquisses, and counts, 
from different parts of Italy, who were in the box with us, began 
disputing whether Peru, which happened to be the scene of the 
piece, was in the East Indies, in Africa,— or, as one of them, for 
a wonder, was inclined to think — in America !** 

J Ibid. vol. iii. pp. 224, 825. § lb. p. 20§. 

I Ibid. p. 201. f P- 199, 
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diaeaaes, aad caating oat devila.*** ** Miradea and mira<»- 
lous Maddonas abound nearly as much in Tuscany as in the 
Estates of the church, as I have good reason to know. At 
Mantna, a bottle of the blood of Christ is liquiiSed •veir 
year, to the great edification of the coiapatriots of Vii^. 
The bottle containing this real blood of Christ, was dog op 
at Mantua in a box, about 200 years ago, with a written as- 
surance that it had been deposited there by a St. Longions, 
a Roman centurion, who witnessed the crucifixion, and be- 
came converted, and ran away from Judea to Mamtaa with 
this bottle of blood; and after lying sixteen centuries in the 
ground, the box, the writing, the bottle, and the Uood were 
as fresh as if they had been placed there," (as in all likeli- 
hood they were,) ** only the day before I But I might write 
a book of miracles, were I to relate the hundredth part of 
all that take place every year, nay, every day, in Italy.'*t 

* The mode of effecting this last description of miracle was 
communicated to me the other day by an abbe here : and, as I 
think it extremely curious, I shall relate it to you. 

It seems that a certain friar had preached a sermon daring 
Lent, upon the state of the man mentioned in Scripture, pos- 
sessed with seven devils, with so much eloquence and unotitm, 
that a simple countryman who heard bim, went home, and be- 
came convinced that these seven devils had got pOMtssion of 
him. The idea haunted his mind, and subjected him to the 
most dreadful terrors, till, unable to bear his sufierings, he va- 
bosomed himself to his ghostly father, and asked his eooaael. 
The father, who had some smattering of seienoe, bethought him- 
self at last of a way to rid the honest man of his devils. He CoU 
him it would be necessary to combat with the devils nngly; 
and on a day appointed, when the poor man came with a sum of 
money, to serve as a bait for the devil, without which the fioher 
had forewarned him no devil could ever be dislodged, he bound 
a chain, connected with an electrical machine in an adjoining 
diamber, — ^round his body, — ^lest, as he said, the devil should fly 
away with him, — and having warned him that the shock would 
be terrible when the devil went out of him, he left him praying 
devoutly before an image of the JMadonna, and after some time 
gave him a pretty smart shock, at which the poor wretch fell 
insensible on the floor from terror. As soon as he recovered^ 
however, he protested that he had seen the devil fly away out oC 
his mouth, breathing blue flames and sulphur, and that he felt 
himself greatly relieved. Seven electrical shocks, at due inter- 
vals, having extracted seven sums of money from him, together 
with the seven devils, the man was cured, and a great miracle 
performed. Ibid, 

f Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iii. pp. 1^3, 201, 
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But other illustrations of the grossest darkness are 
supplied by the capital of the Roman Catholic world 
in the nineteenth century, such as the annals of pa- 
ganism, in its darkest days, could scarcely have out- 
rivaled, amidst all the manifold demonstrations which 
its records, jointly with those of popery, supply of the 
deep debasement of the human intellect, before the 
prostrating power of dark superstition. 

To renew our quotations frcan the testimony of an 
eye-witness to facts notorious and unquestionable, we 
read : — 

" We were present to-day, (Sunday, January 18th, 1819,) 
at one of the most ridiculous scenes I ever witnessed, even 
in tbis country. It was St. Antbony*s Blessing of the 
Horses, which began on that saint's day, and I understand 
lasts for a week ; but as this was Skfestone, I rather imagine 
we saw it in its full glory. "We drove to the church of the 
saint, near Santa Maria Maggiore, and could scarcely make 
our way through the streets, from the multitude of horses, 
mules, asses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, and dogs, which were 
journeying along to the place of benediction ; their heads, 
tails, and necks, decorated with bits of coloured ribband and 
other finery, on this, their unconscious gala-day. The saint's 
benediction, though nominally confined to horses, is equally 
efficacious, and equally bestowed upon all quadrupeds; ana 
I believe there is scarcely a brute m Rome, or tne neigh* 
bourhood, that has not participated in it.* 

*^ An immense crowd were assembled in the wide open 
space, in front of the church, and from the number of beasts 
and men, it looked exactly like a cattle fair. At the door, 
stood the blessing priest, dressed in his robes, and wielding 
a brush in his hand, which he continually dipped in a lai^ 
bucket of holy water, that stood near him, and skirted at 
the animals as they came up, in unremitting succession, tak* 
ing off his little skullcap, and muttering every time, — *Per 
intercessionem beati Antonii abatis, hsec animalia liberantar 
mails, in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Saucti. Amen/ 

*' The poor priest had such hard work in blessing, that he 
was quite exhausted and panting, and his round mce looked 



* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iil. pp. 193—201, 
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fierj red with his exertions. The rider or driver of the 
creature, always f^ave some piece of money, larger or smaller, 
in proportion to his means or ^enerosit^, and received an 
engraving uf the saint and a little metallic cross ; however^ 
all anim^ mig'ht be blessed gratis. 

** Several well-dressed people, in handsome equipag^es, at- 
tended with out-riders in splendid liveries, drove up while 
we were there, and sat uncovered while the benediction was 
given. Then, having paid what they thought fit, they drove 
off and made way for others,"* &c. 

" There is a peculiar and more solemn sort of blessing 
given to two lambs, on the 21st of Januarv, at the church <h 
St Agnese/uan le murd, from the sainted fleeces of which 
are manufactured, I believe, bv the hand of nuns, two holy 
mantles, caUed PaliJ, which the pope presents to the ardi- 
bishops as his principal shepherds. It is incredible thesoins 
of money that used to be given in former days, for the least 
scrap of these precious garments; but times are sadlychanged, 
as an old priest pathetically observed to me. They still, 
however, carry a remnant of the Virgin Mary's own nuptial 
veil annually m solemn procession to the church of Ssmta 
Maria del Papnlo, where it is still adored ; and the marriage 
of Christ and St. Catherine is still celebrated with gr^ 

Somp, on the anniversary of their wedding day, the S9th of 
anuary, at the church of Sainta Maria supra Minerva^ and 
heldasa grandfesta. But the festa which pleased me the most, 
was that of the children. On the eve of the Twelfth I>ay,tiA 
Crature,f with trembling mingled with hope, anticipate a mid- 
night visit from a frightful old woman, called the Befima, 
(an obvious corruption of Epifania, the Epifany,) for whom 
they always take care to leave some portion of their supper, 
lest she should eat them up ; and when they go to bed, wey 
suspend upon the back of a chair a stocking, to receive hit 
expected gifts. This receptacle is always found in the 
morning to contain some sweet things, or other welcome 
presents, which I need scarcely say, are provided by the 
mother or the nurse. There is here a dressed up wooden 
figure of La Befana, sufficientiy hideous, the bugbear of all 
naughty girls and boys." J 



* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iii. pp. 20f , 203. 

t The children. 

X Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. iii, pp. 804-, 205. 
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Thus, from the nobility to the mob, and from the 
churches to the nursery, all in Rome was full of 
darkness^ which popes^ cardinals, bishops, priests, 
monks, and friars, conspired to deepen, so soon as the 
reign of the empire was at an end, and that of the 
popery restored. 

But wherever popery prevails, darkness has its do- 
minion. Spain, wholly a Roman Catholic country, 
was once the most conspicuous for science of all the 
kingdoms of Europe — ^but science flourished there 
under the sword of the Mahometans, and not under 
the papal yoke. 

On the invasion of the Moors, '' the very name of science 
was forgotten, and the priests could hardly read the senrices 
of the temple. But these invaders introduced a high degree 
of civilization, and united with the most romantic bravery a 
passionate love of science and the arts. As the basis of 
national happiness and improvement, public schools were 
established in almost every town ; and colleges, with well 
selected libraries, were splendidly endowed in aU the princi- 
pal cities under their dominion. In these the sciences of geo- 
graphy, experimental philosophy, optics, botany, natural 
history, and geometry, were cultivated with great success. 
The Moors were the first great improvers of chemistry ; 
they excelled in astronomy, they enriched the medical art, 
which they had acquired from the writings of the Greeks 
with many important discoveries ; and to them we owe both 
the science of arithmetic, and the invention of those numeri- 
cal characters, which have been adopted by all European 
nations. Their most renowned universities were those of 
Seville, Cordova, and Granada; and such was the reputation 
which they had acquired, that crowds of learned men from 
various countries resorted to Spain to study those sciences 
which were nowhere else taught so successfully," &c* 

Is it then to such a country — the land too of 
Seneca, Quintilian, and Martial, — that in the *' en- 
lightened nineteenth century,*" we have to look for a 
portion or province of Jthat kingdom of the beast^ being 

* Brewster's Encyclopaedia, Art. Spain, vol. xviii. p. 341. 

5 
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whoUj Atffy which) at the close of Napoleon's career, 
was full of darkness. In another page of its histoty, 
even after the gloom of superstition had been partially 
dispelled, quoting from the same authority, we read:— - 

*< Six years of direful experience (from 1814 to 1820) had 
taoffht Spain what she haa to expect from the umcoBtrofled 
wiU of Ferdinand. He fiad subverted all her liberal insti'^ 
tutions^ and had consigned to dnngeons and to exile some 
of the bravest and most enlighteiMd of her sons* During 
that period she had enjoyed repose, but it was the repose 
of tlu grave, whose gloom no raj/ of light is perwuUed to 
penetrate, — a repose fatal to the industry, the intelligence, 
and the happiness of the people.* The inquishioii w*s 
restored witn its ancient plenitude of authority; and wama 
its first acts were the publication of a long list ef proUbiist 
works> and a decree that all prints and pictures^ as wdl It 
books, should be subjected to its previous censordup^'^t 

An incidental &ct, however minute, maj some- 
times, as if by experiment, illustrate a truth more 
vividly than . gene^ description. 

" A priest,** says Mr. Inglis, " with whom I was aoqnahited 
in Ibtarid, telling me one day that he had thoughts of gcaif 
to London or Paris, to print an English and Spaaish gnm- 
mar, and a German and Spanish grammar, which he htd 
written, I asked him why he did not print them in Madrid, 
nnce they were intended for the use of his own ooaatiTmen, 
especially as they could contain nothing politicaL En 
answer was, that nothing was so difficult as to obtain a U- 
cense to publish a kook, even although it contained bo aHn- 
fioon to politics ; ' and the better the book,' he said^ < the men 
difficult it is to obtain a license, and the more dangeroms to 
publish, because government does not vrish to encounge 
writing, or even winking upon any subject ; and thepnblios- 
tion of a good book sets men a-thinking.' This comprehen- 
sive reply describes, pretty nearly, the present state w litera- 
ture in Spain, judging of it by the number and merit of pob- 
lications. *|: 

That the darkness^ complete as that of the granny 

« Brewster*! EncyclopaBdia, Art. Spain, voL zviii. p. 309. 

t Ibid. p. 304. 

i Spain in 1830, by H. D. Inglis, Esq vol. i. pp. 261, 266. 
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which rests on Spain, denotes the total want of the 
light of revelation, which, wherever it shines, must 
ever dispel every shadow o( idolatry, another illustra- 
tion too fatally demonstrates. 

"'Heligion with this people is rather a business than a 
feeling, and their devotion consists merely in extemid cere- 
monies to which they are so habituated-as to perform them 
almost instinctively, and the neglect of which would expose 
them to the horrors of the inquisition. In populous towns 
the inhabitants aire frequently thrown into deTOtional atti* 
tudes by the sound of the little bell whkh preoedes the 
priest who is carrying the consecrated wafer to a dpng per- 
son. Its sound operates upon a Spaniard like magic. In 
whatever company or situation, in the street or in the house, 
he throws himself upon his knees, and in this posture he re- 
mains until the tinkling dies away in the distance. In the 
midst ef a ^y and noisy ■ parlv this sound brings every one 
to his devotions ; if at dinner, he must leave the table^ and if 
in bed he must at least sit up. Even in the public theatres, 
aa soon as the bell is heard, ' Dios, Dios,' resounds from aU 
parts g( the house, and every one falls that moment upon his 
knees. The actors' ranting, or the rattling of the castanets 
in the faticlango, is hushed for a few minutes, till the sound 
of the bell growing fainter and fainter the amusement is re- 
sumed, and the devout performers are once more upon their 
legs anxious to make amends for the iilterrnption. * 

'* The sale of the bulls of papal pardo^and induWence pro- 
duces an imm^Ase revenue m Spam.** " That the Spaniards, 
as a people^ are ignorant, supremely ignorant^ it is impossi- 
ble to dissemble ; but this comes from the control of edneatioii 
being altogether in the hands of the clergy, who exert tbeafc^ 
selves to maintain that ignoraoce to which they are indebted 
for their power.*'f 

The kingdom of Portugal is also wholly devoted to 

Catholicism, and there, too, the darkness is full. 

The belief of witchcraft is common to it with ^taly. 

And while beasts, beqprinkled with holy water firom 

the hands of a priest in the city of the pope, and 

under his eye, receive a benediction, to preserve them 

from evil ; the priests in Portugal excommunicate the 

* Laborde, quoted in Brewster's Encyclop. Ibid. p. 332. 
• t ^ Y^^ ^^ S^pam, w^ ii. pp. 327, 360. 
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crawling vermin that infest the fields of wheat.* 
^< The ecclesiastical establishment of Portugal is the 
moral blight and overwhelming curse of the country 
from north to south, and from east to west. A craf^ 
priesthood intentionally keep the lowest orders of the 
people under a degraded superstttton.'^'f' It, too, is 
full of darkness ; there is no admixture of light, where 
there is none of Protestantism : as Popery at)ounds, 
darkness prevails. Of the darkness as well as miseiy 
of Ireland, it were superfluous to tell. 

And they gnawed their tongues for pain, and blas- 
phemed the God of heaven because of their pains and 
their sores^ and repented not of their deeds. 

" The re-institution of the inquisition^ of the Je- 
suits, and of monastic orders in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is a retrograde step in the progress of society ."J 
By the re-institution of the inquisition^ the most di- 
abolical engine of oppression and torture was brought 
into action again. And justly may it be feared, mat 
many a tale of bittei misery now untold, has yet to 
be disclosed. The re-establishment of female mo- 
nastic orders is also another mode of imprisonment 
for life, and instances are recorded in which a forced 
adoption of the veil has led to frenzy, parricide, and 
despair. The order of Santa Theresa is the most 
severe.'** 

'' Its UDfortunate votaries are doomed to unceasing midniffht 
vigils and daily fasts ; to penance, austerity, and mortific&tum 
in every possible form, while all intercourse with their friends, 
all indulgence of the sweet affections of nature are as sedul- 
ously interdicted as if these M'ere crimes of the blackest dye. 
To all intents and purposes, to all the duties, pleasures, and 
hopes of this life, tney are as completely dead as if the mve 
had already closed over them. And what is it but a uving 
death, a more lingering mode of being buried alive ? There 
is in Rome a convent, called, and justly called, the sepolto 
vivo, (buried alive) in which are buried contunuiGions or 

• Portugal in 1828, by William Young, Esq. p. 38. f IW. 
pp. 36, 38. X Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vo]. Ui. p. 174. 
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fanatic nuns, from all convents — females condemned by the 
inquisition for too little or too much religion — ^and wives 
whose husbands and fathers have the means to prove they 
deserve, or the interest to procure the order for such a dread- 
ful punishment. Instances have occurred, where mere re- 
sistance to the will of a parent, or causeless jealousy con- 
ceived by a husband, have been followed by this horrible 
vengeance. None but its victims may enter, and none of 
them may quit it."* 

But misery is not confined in Italy to the cells of 
the inquisition, or the dungeons either of a convent 
or a prison. Beggars and bandits are the scourges of 
Italy, and are as common in the kingdom of Naples 
as in the states of the church."(* WTiile swarms of 
begging friars infest the country, bands of robbers 
adopt other modes of pillage. " We hear {resh ac- 
counts every day (Rome, February 1818) of cap- 
tives carried oS to the mountains by the banditti, 
and the most daring outrages practised with impu- 
nity. The numerous bands of robbers which infest 
this country, by no means live either upon their de- 
predations on travellers, or the ransom of their pri- 
soners ; their grand resource is the plunder of the 
farmers^ particularly those who live among the hills, 
many of whom are extremely rich, not only in Hocks 
and cattle, and such sort of rural property, but in 
money. The whole range of the Volscian hills, 
which extend from the Alban Mount far into the 
kingdom of Naples, and branch off into various 
chains, stretching ub to the Appenines, atid through 
the heart of Calabna, are all infested with banditti. 
The French would allow no robbers but themselves, 
and kept the country tolerably clear of them ; but 
since they went away, they have increased and mul- 
tiplied.^J 

* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, vol. lii. pp. 187, 188* 
f Malte-Brun*8 Geography, vol. vii. p. 704. 
% Rome in the Nineteenth Century, p. 412. 
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" Bad as the Papal government is, indeed, ft is 
by no means so bad as that beneath which a great 
jMurt of Italy is groaning. Not so bad, for instance, 
as Naples ; or Piedmont ; or Genoa, abandoned to the 
merciless gripe of Sardinia ; or ill-&ted Lombardy ; 
or expiring Venice,"* &c. Italy, torn asunder by 
despots and Carbonari, and divided between priests 
and robbers, is full of bitter misery as well as of the 
blackest darkness. While intellectual darkness per- 
vaded the Roman states, the time at which the vial 
was poured upon the seat of the beast, was a season 
of pestilence and famine in Rome, and the << same 
dr(»dful mortality extended over all Italy.** 

" The Italians,** to quote the farther testimony of 
the learned Sismondi, " partook of all the privileges 
of the conquerors : they became with them accus- 
tomed to the dominion of the law, to freedom of 
thought, and to military virtue, — secure that at no 
very distant period, when their political education 
should be accomplished, they would again be incor- 
porated in that Italy, to the future liberty and gloiy 
of which they now directed their every thought.— 
Such was the work which the French accomplished 
by twenty years of victory ; it was doubtless mcom- 
plete, and left much to be desired ; but it possessed 
in itself the principle of greater advancement ; it pro- 
mised to revive Itdy, liberty, virtue, and glory. It 
has been the work of the coalition to destroy ^ ; to 
place Italy again under the galling yoke of Austria ; 
take from her, with political liberty, civil and rc/t- 
gious freedom^ and evai freedom of thought ; to cor- 
rupt her morals ; and to heap upon her the utmost 
degree of humiliation, Italy is unanimous in abhor- 
ring this ignominious yoke ; Italy, to break it, has 
done all that could be expected of her. The people 
have only their unarmed hands, and their masses, 

* Rome in the Nineteenth Century, p. 417. 
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unaccustomed to act together ; nevertheless, in every 
struggle during these fifteen years in Italy, between 
the nation and its oppressors, the victory has remain- 
ed with the people. At Naples, in Sicily, in Pied- 
mont, in the states of the church, at Modena and 
Parma, unarmed masses have seized the arms of the 
soldiers ; men chosen by the people have taken the 
places of the despots in their palaces. The Italians, 
everywhere victorious over their own tyrants, have, 
it is true, been everywhere forced back under the yoke 
with REDOUBLED CRUELTY by the Icaguc of foreign 
despots. Italy is crushed — she is chained and cover- 
ed with bloody* 

Spain and Portugal, sunk in kindred ignorance, are 
associated with Italy in misery as in darkness. Of 
all the dark days of miserable Spain, naturally one of 
the first countries of Europe, but morally one of the 
most corrupt, that of the restoration of Ferdinand is 
one of the darkest. He who, while in exile, was an 
embroiderer to the Virgin, ceased not, when again a 
king, to maintain the authority of the church. ** Be- 
fore his return, he had sworn to maintain the con- 
stitution, but he no sooner found himself sur- 
rounded by the nobles and clergy, whose rights and 
privileges that constitution had in a great measure 
swept away, than his royal oath yielded to the ambi- 
tious wish of reigning absolute sovereign of Spain, 
He immediately annulled the constitution, and seiz- 
ing the reins of absolute power, he established in all 
their deformity the abominations of the old govern- 
ment. His will again became the law ; and, sup- 
ported by a cabal of crafty and interested zealots, he 
stalked forth as the cruel persecutor of all who had 
in any degree lent their aid in accomplishing his own 

* Sismondi's Hist, of the Italian Republics, pp. 36i, 365 — 1832. 
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restoration and the independence of their ooontrj. 
Sentences of imprisonment , exile, or perpetual servi- 
tude, were passed upon all the deputies of the Cortes 
who had shown any zeal in the cause of freedom. 
Many distinguished leaders in the Spanish armies 
met with similar treatment, while others withdrew 
from persecution by seeking an asylum in finreign 
countries. The i/oke of despotism, however, was not 
\xxne without impatience. Occasional irmptions 
showed that the flame of liberty might be smotfaend, 
but was not extii^ished. An attempt of Podieral 
Corunna to accomplish a revolution upon die pm- 
ciples of the oppressed liberals, was followed by odiers 
in Valentia, Catalonia, and Gralicia, but were all at- 
tended with similar results, and equally dtsastrous <• 
their promoters. The unfortunate issue of these de- 
signs checked for a time the spirit of opposition. If 
the term absolute can be applied to any monarch, the 
king of Spain at this period well deserved the appd- 
lation.*"* 

Descriptive of the state of Spain, at the same pe- 
riod, the Annual Register, for successive years, heus 
the following melancholy record ; — 

1815. — " Perhaps no country in Surope is atpr^ 
sent in a more wretched and degraded state than is 
Spain. It is really disgusting to dwell on the dia- 
racter of Ferdinand. The case of Ferdinand will 
abundantly prove how much evil a despotic sovereign 
may punish his subjects with, even when he is we 
most imbecile in intellect. It is not surprising that 
a man so weak, and so blind to his own interest, 
should be the dupe of bigotted and cruel priests, or 
that he should readily agree to their design of esta- 
blishing the inquisition. In short, the state of Spain, 
viewed either in a political or religious light, appears 

«* Brewster *s Cncyclop. vol. xviii. p. 304. 
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to be much worse now than it was even in the days of 
the most bigotted and tyrannical of the Philips. In- 
deed, till the Spaniards are more enlightened^ and less 
under the dominion of superstition^ (kingdom of the 
beast, ^1 of darkness) it is in vain to expect from 
them any efforts to raise themselves to their just rank 
in the scale of European nations.''* 

181 7. — ^*' The affairs of Spain still present a me- 
lancholy picture." 

1818, — " The little that is known of the state of 
Spain is, that the finances are still in a wretched con- 
dition — that there are no means to send out the ex- 
pedition to South America — that poverty and oppres- 
sion gain ground, and that the inquisition possesses 
more power than ever."* 

1820. — " Much surprise was naturally excited that 
the Spaniards submitted so completely as they ap-* 
peared to do, for such a length of time, (from 1814 
to 1820) to the wretchedness of all descriptions with 
which they were overwhelmed. Agriculture, manu- 
&ctures and commerce nearly annihilated ; the fin- 
ances in a most dilapidated state ; the most enlight- 
ened patriots, those to whom the monarch and the 
country were most indebted, exiled or in prison,— « 
fimned the picture of Spain.^'-f" 

Spain is exclusively a province of the kingdom of 
the beast, and ruled by popery. Hence its yet im- 
pervious darkness, and miserable fate. Ferdinand 
himself is but the hound of the popish priesthood, 
and the liesh is in their hands. " The clergy is the 
great and dominant body in Spain, which moves 
every thing at will, and gives impulse even to the 
machine of state. When we see a device of the Spa- 
nish government breathing a spirit of bigotted intoler-* 
ance, we are not to ascribe it to this or that minister, 

• Annual Register, 1818, p. 356. f ^^^* ^^^^> PP* ^^^^ ^^"^^ 
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but rather to some unseen bishop or fiither abbot be- 
hind the curtain. From these causes, then, and not 
from the sovereign will of a single individual, originate 
those persecuting decrees and apostolic denunciations 
which have brought on Ferdinand the appellation of 
bloody bigot, and all the hard names in die calendar 
of abuse.'^* 

The disannulling of the constitution, — ^the re-esta- 
blishment of the inquisition, — the absolute despotism 
of Ferdinand, himself the dupe of bigotted and cruel 
priests, led to the imprisonment, exile, or perpetual 
servitude of the bravest and most enlightened of her 
sons ; and, notwithstanding abortive attempts for the 
recovery of liberty, — which served but to aggravate 
their pains and increase their bondage,— reduced 
Spain to a worse state than it was even in the days of 
the most bigotted and tyrannical of the Philips, and, 
under the dominion of superstition, overwhelmed it 
with miseries of all descriptions. 

Of the little that, in a time so faH. of darkness, 
could be known of Spain, all was misery ; and the . 
spirit of priestly domination or of religious or politi* 
cal fanaticism that preyed on Spain, and of which the 
most enlightened of her sons were the victims, may 
be exemplified in the fact, that when the ** priest 
party was restored to preponderance and power,'' af- 
ter the brief but troublous supremacy of the Cortes, 
" it was publicly proclaimed from a pulpit in Madrid 
to be no sin to kill the child of a constitutional, 
though in its mother's womb.""(* And the inquisition 
was an engine of cruelty, and an instrument of tor- 
ture, the very secrecy and seclusion of which aggra- 
vated the agony, such as nothing but faith could 
overcome. 

• 4 Year in Spain, vol. ii. pp. 337, 345. f Ibid. p. 9. 
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It is much to be feared that the minds of the 
Spaniards, whether tormentors or tormented, whether 
holding power by persecution, or daring the miseries 
of the dungeon in the hope of freedom, were divided 
between superstition and infidelity, and that there 
was no peace in the minds of the sufierers but what, 
as their hopes were earthly, the world could take 
away. " Imprisonment or perpetual servitude,'^ the 
hard alternative and common doom, were enough to 
break the heart of which liberty was the idol, and 
proofs too conclusive abound, . to show that miseries 
were superadded enough to cause them to gnaw their 
tongues for pain, 

" The real condition of POTtugal at the close of 
the peninsular war," or from 1814 to 1820, is thus 
described, in general terms. 

^ The extinction of the few native manufactories of the 
kingdom, the total loss of the lucrative commerce of Brazil, 
and the utter ruin of agriculture by the ravages of a cruel 
warfare, had all conspired to overwhelm the mass oi the 
Portuguese population in distress and poverty. The return 
of a season of tranquillity, which should have healed the 
wounds left by foreign invasion and national misfortunes, 
had been permitted to exercise no real salutary influence. 
On the contrary, during the six years, the continued r^ 
sidence of the court in Brazil, with the exactions of an ab- 
sentee nobility, the general corruptions of the institutions 
of government^ and me misrule of the regency, had altoge- 
ther aggravated instead of assuaging the sufferings of the 
nation. The clergy, and the harpies of administration, had 
alone flourished amidst the genersu calamity ; the great body 
of the people, and especially the peasantry, were reduced to 
the lowest stage of penury and wretchedness."* 

But, exclusive of this general description of the 
?nretchedness of Portugal, which admits not of de- 
nial, there is the testimony of witnesses who bore 
their part in the sufferings, and were the inmates of 

* State of Portugal, p. 46. 
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prisons; and whose case has not only excited the 
commiseration of a few, but commanded the atten- 
tion of the British parliament and public. Sir John 
Doyle and Mr. Young were but two out of many 
thousands, who, on account of political offences, whe- 
ther real or presumed, were immured in the dun- 
geons of Portugal. And their right to a hearing in 
our land of liberty, and to protection as British sub- 
jects, though in a foreign kingdom, has exposed to 
view the horrors of Portuguese imprisonment, in a 
manner that otherwise could not have been divulged 
or credited. There darkness still has its seat. And 
the task is yet reserved for history, fully to disclose 
such abominations and barbarities. And in lieu of 
official documents, such as never can be given, and of 
historical records, which are yet wanting, recourse 
must be had to individual testimony ; yet at no se- 
cond hand, but of one who, for many years, was an 
eye-witness to what he describes, and who felt what 
he tells. 

<* I could mention facts," says Mr. Young, " which I hare 
witnessed within these twenty years, that would make Cng^ 
lishmen turn with abhorrence ft'om the pictures of villany 
which may be concealed under the cloak of religion. Many 
of these facts would be scarcely credible in a country not 
cursed with monks and friars."* ^ It should never be lost 
sight of, in speaking of the government of Portugal, that we 
are speaking of a set of men whose actions have one object, 
whicn they are all sworn to maintain as one man, that of 
acquiring absolute dominion over the minds and the proper- 
ty of the entire community ; and for the attainment or whieh 
object they prostitute the sacred name of religion, violate 
every moral and social tie, and are ready to sacrifice friend 
or foe to the attainment of their wishes." ** It should al- 
ways be borne in mind, that Miguel is the mere tool, or po* 
litical enj^ine, of the principal jugglers of the college of 
Jesuits."*? 

" It is scarcely possible for language to describe the de« 

• Portugal in 1828, by William Young, Esq. f Ibid. 12a 
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gree of alarm, horror, and despair, whi<5h the dreadful abuse 
of power produces among those of the Portuguese natiou 
who have ever been suspected of entertaining any attach- 
ment to the constitutional charter. Suspicion is atall times 
sufficient to immure any man in a dungeon, on the accusa- 
tion of one of the vilest even of the rabble of Lisbon.*** Many 
thousands who now crowd the prisons of Portugal^ owe 
their captivity to no higher offence than the hatred of some 
vagabond."t 

" There is no gaol allowance in any part of the country. 
It noiay appear strange in England, but when a man is locked 
up in Portugal^ if he has no money to send for food, or no 
one brings him any, he may absolutely starve. None of the 
authorities ever inquire whether he has any means of sub- 
sistence: there is neither bed, blankets, nor even straw^ un- 
less the prisoner can buy it, and then he must pay the 
guards to let it pass to him. Amon^ the many thousand 
unfortunate beings who are now ponhned in Portugal, great 
numbers of them are without money, or any other means of 
subsistence ; and were it not for the charity of people in ge- 
neral, starvation would necessarily ensue. When the food, 
given in charity, is distributed, the persons who accept it 
form a line or a circle, according to cvcumstances, and sing 
in a loud voice a prayer to the virgin Mary; this is a cere- 
mony never omitted in any part of Portugal.**^: 

" Every room or ward or the prison contains a juis (go- 
vernor,) a mixinguero (the. governor's assistant,) and a vara- 
der (a sweeper.) These men are always selected from the 
greatest blackguards in the prison. The adjutant and 
sweeper acquamt the juis with every thing that happens, 
and very frequently with things which never exist out in 
their own heads ; the juis tells the secretary or the jailor. 
The prisoners consequently have the utmost dread of these 
vagabond authorities, which the latter are aware of, and ex- 
ercise their influepce accordingly.''^ 

Such are "the horrors of Portuguese imprison- 
ment,'' that their state is described as " bordering on 
frenzy or despair.'' " Men confined in these prisons 
appear, by degrees, to become other beings." Some 
are driven to actual madness^ or " settled melan- 



• Young's Portugal, p. 176. f Ibid. p. 156. 

\ Ibid. pp. llO-ll^c § Ibid p. 115i 
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choly.'^ ** It was truly dreadful to teitness the de- 
spair of sfmte of thost unfortunate victims of despot" 
ism. *rhey would often be found sitting or lying in 
the dark passages of the prison, moaning and groan- 
ing ; and when asked the reason, sonae would sajr, 
* My father is dead of grief f another, * My poor wife 
is dead ;'* a third, ^ My property is all confiscated, and 
I have nothing left ; my &mily are begging in the 
streets ; for myself, the only hope of subsistence is in 
the caridade.^ There were numbers in this melan- 
choly condition, persons of property to-day, and to- 
morrow not worth a farthing.^* When a man is put ' 
in the segrido, (or dungeon,) which is, and always 
has been in use in Portugal, it is usual to deprin 
him of all means of communication and self-destruc- 
tion.^t 

Amidst the barbarities which ushered in the reign 
of Miguel, " the streets of Lisbon were crowded with 
soldiers, day and night, authorizing the mob to insult 
whoever they pleased, and those who made any re- 
sistance to be conveyed to prison. !Each police sol- 
dier had anginhos (little angels, or thumbscrews^) in 
his pocket ; and I saw about this time, several respec- 
able looking people escorted to prison with these in- 
struments of torture affixed to them. 7%ey often 
screwed them till the blood started from under the 
nails ; I have heard them crying with agony as thy 
went along y I 

Even in Roman catholic countries, the time is 
past in which civil and reh'gious tyranny was tamely 
borne ; and, from the multiplicity of victims gojltj 
against the state, or liable to such suspicion, the land 
of despots has the semblance of a prison-house, in a 
form the most appalling. 

* Young*s Portugal, pp. IM, 165. f Ibid, p, 60* 

$ lUd. p. 67. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Victims of Don MigueTs cruelty. 

^ A recent publication gives, with the sanction of a well 
informed native of Porti^fal, the following frightful list of 
Don Miguel's tyranny."— CowrtVr, July 13, 1831. 

Political offenders in the prison of Lisbon . 3,600 

at the tort of St. Julian • 800 

in the Reniche • . 400. 

Cascaes, Belem^Castle, and Tra£uria • • BOO 

On board the hulks in the Tagus . • 600 

at Oporto . . • 2,000 

In the different prisons of Tras-os-montes • 1,200 

Li the province ^ Daura and Minho • • S,000i 

Beira, including Almeida • 5,000 

Estremadura and Abrantis . 3,000 

Alerutejo, including Elvas • 5,000 

Algarve . . • 1,300 

Transported as eonvids to An^pila • . • 400 

to Cati Verde and other islands 50O 
to Cabinda, Agonche, Mozam- 
bique . . 700 

Emigrantg. 

In the island of Terceira . • . 7,000 

In Brazil ..... ^000 

In different parts of Europe . . • 800 

In France • • • • 1,800 

In the Netherlands . • • 1,000 

In different parts of Europe • • • 1,000 

40,400 

*' To this number ma^ be added near 5000 persons now 
concealed or wandering in different parts of the country, in 
order to escape persecution;-— 45,400 victims of poluical 
vengeance ana resentment, out of a population amounting to 
2,600,000, furnish the strongest proof of the government." 

PouTiCAL Letter. 



1 
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The liberty with which Christ would set us free, 
and which is the slorious calling of the Christian, is 
the only true freedom of the soiu. Without it the ty- 
nuit is a slave, and with it the bondsman is free indeed. 
When it is felt and enjoyed, no manacles can fetter or 
depress the mind, no bolts of a dungeon can shut out 
the hope that is heavenly. When Paul and Silas, 
who had suffered the loss of all things for Jesus' sake, 
were cast into prison, after their clothes were rent off, 
and many stripes had been laid upon them, and they 
were thrust into the inner prison, and their feet made 
fast in the stocks, at midnight they prayed, and 
sang praises unto God. They accounted it all joy to 
suffer in the cause of their Redeemer. In the be- 
liever^s reckoning, tribulation, as a trial of &ith, 
is more precious than gold that perisheth ; and 
it is the privilege of the Christian to rejoice ever- 
more. Not loving their lives unto the death, the 
witnesses of Jesus could cast themselves into the 
flames. But the love of political liberty, however 

Erecious it may be, has no power to charm away the 
orrors of the dungeon ; and to those to whom free- 
dom, in a human sense, is the god of their idolatiy, 
the restraints and privations of the prison-house, with- 
out the hope of release, are the bitterest of miseries, 
before which the heart, unsustained by faith, is brok- 
en, and all the powers of the mind give way. In- 
stead of praying and singing praises unto God, there 
is '^ moaning and groaning," the voice of agony and 
despair : ajid they gnawed their tongues for pairii 
and blasphemed the God of heaven^ oecause of their 
paifis and their soresy and repented not of their deedsy 
verse 11th. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SIXTH VIAL. 

The invasion of France by the armies of Russia, 
Prussia, Germany, Sweden, and Britain ; the evacua- 
tion of Spain by the French and the entrance of the 
armies into France, and the abdication of Bonaparte ; 
the restoration of the Bouijbons, and the conclusion 
of a general peace ; the evacuation of Italy, Germany, 
and Flanders by the French, and their restriction 
within their ancient boundaries, closed up, 1st, the 
history of the French revolution ; 2d, of the greatest 
of naval wars ; 3d, of the wars of the directory and 
consulate of France ; and 4th, those of the empire — 
or, in other words, the first, second, third and fourth 
yials of the wrath of God had been poured upon the 
earth. But the plagues were not at an end, n<»r 
had the judgments ceased. As these ended another 
began ; and the same eventful year, 1814, which 
terminated, for a season, so many convulsions, wa$ 
marked also — ^^as even an almanack testifies — by the 
restoration of Ferdinand, the dissolution of the 
Cortes, the abrogation of the new constitution and 
of all laws favourable to the liberty of the press, th^ 
revival of the inquisition and of the order of the 
Jesuits, and the re-establishment of the pope in his 
dominions. The soldiers of Napoleon withirew from 
Roman Catholic countries, and the priesthood re- 
assumed its place. A system of coercion, and of the 
repression of liberty, was established by the sovereigns 
of continental Europe ; and in suppressing revolu- 
tion, freedom was stifled. But passive slavery was 
no longer the character of the time. A high and a 
bard band could alone keep down freedcmi, or pre* 
vent the rising of anarchy. * And, notwithstantog 
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the league of monarchs^ only six years elapsed — ^from 
1814 to 1820 — a period repeatedly referred to in the 
preceding extracts, till three revolutions burst forth 
in the Roman Catholic kingdoms of Europe, and 
gave to " the constitutionalists'' in Spain, Portugal, 
and Naples a brief suspense from their bondage, 
which lasted in the two former kingdoms fiir the space 
of three years, when a counter-revolution in Portugal 
and the invasion of Spain by the French, under die 
Bourbons, rivetted their chains anew, and aggravated 
their woes. 

During this very period — ^from 1820 to 1823 — 
of the paSrtially suspended operation of the fifth vial, 
the sixth vial, it would seem, began to be poured 
out. From a state of previous quiescence, those 
commotions of the Turkish empire then originated, 
which, followed as they have been by*convulsion after 
convulsion, have already put its existence to the stake. 

The locality of the third vial — that of the rivers 
and fountains of waters — is not more precisely de« 
tenmned by that of the third trumpet, defined in 
the same words, than the sphere of the fifth vial is 
identified with that of the fifth trumpet. 

And the sixth angel sounded ; and I heard a voice 
from the four horns of the golden altar which is 6f- 
fore Godj saying to the sixth angel which had the 
trumpet^ Loose the four angels which are Ixmnd in 
the great river Euphrates. And the four angels 
were loosed which were prepared for an hour^ and a 
doff^ and a months and a year, for to slay the third 
part of men. Rev. ix. 13—15. 

And the sixth angel poured out his vial upon the 
great river Euphrates ; and the water thereof was 
dried up^ that the way of the kings of the east might 
be prepared. Rev. xvi. 12. 

The Turkish empire, under the same designation 
which it had previously borne, is here manifestly 
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represeDted anew. Its early history and establislb- 
ment in Europe, by the taking of Constantinople, 
have already been related. Its existence ceased not, 
nor did the woe pass away, when the period was 
completed during which the Turks were '^prepared 
to slay r^ but we have now to look on it again in 
another form, than sweeping over countries like a 
whirlwind, and overflowing them with myriads of 
horsemen ; and the time is come that we have to 
resume its history, with the prophetic record before 
us, of a very different fate. 

Symbolized by the Euphrates, the fall, and finally 
the dissolution of the Turkish empire, are marked 
by the drying up of waters. The significancy of 
the figure is interpreted in another vision. The 
waters which thou sawest are peoples, and midtitudts, 
and nations, and tongues, Rev. xviii, 15. The 
extinction or subversion of the empire of the Turks, 
would be like the drying up of a great river— >die 
people like the waters. 

From first to last prophecy needs no comment 
but the history which it prefigured, or plainly fore^ 
told. The year 1820 was distinguished by three 
revolutions in the Catholic kingdoms of Eiirope, 
a brief intermission of the vial of wrath ; but the 
darkness did not pass away, and the misery soon 
returned, and neither have yet disappeared firom the 
kingdom of the beast. But, the scene being changed^ 
we may look from the west unto the east, to see 
whether the fifth vial began to be poured out on the 
empire of Turkey, at the time when some rays of 
hope first seemed to penetrate the gloom that rested 
on the Roman Catholic kingdoms of Europe. Though 
their place be different, there is no historical cham 
left between the fifth vial and the sixth. 

The Ottoman empire, by a long and unwonted 
good fortune, found itself, at the commencemeni of 
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the eroj (or of \SQO)Jreed at once from foreign war 
and domestic rebellion. This opjMvtunity it was 
deCermiDed to employ against one who had long been 
considered rather as an enemy than a subject. Ali 
Pacha became master not only of the whole cf Al- 
bania, but of Suli, the ancient Epirus, and of liva- 
dia or Thessaly. His dominion reached from the 
Adriatic to the frontier of Macedonia, and comprised 
a population of nearly two millions of souls. Con- 
aioerable, however, as it was, it could ill enable him 
to contend with the whole force of the Turkish empirej 
MOW (1820) united against him.* Ali and his sons 
were successively defeated ; but the death of the 
Turkish commander-in-chief ^' spread a general dis- 
couragement through the army. A Turkish force, 
compmed chiefly of tumultuary militia, soon nielts 
away^ when it is not fed by success and plunder. 
In the beginning of December, Chourschid (the 
Turkish general) found his army so reduced by 
desertion, and so destitute of supplies and provisions, 
that he was obliged to retreat to Arta. Ali again 
came forth, and could again cherish the hope of 
retrieving his fortune."''}- 

"It is certain, that the rebellion of Ali Pacha de- 
termined more than any known event the period of 
(the Greek) insurrection ; as if that monstrous spawn 
of despotism had been reserved to make, before he 
perished, one involuntary atonement to liberty for 
the outrages which he had employed his long li& 
in inflicting upon her. Let us examine the facts 
for one instant. In the summer of 1820, Ali de- 
clared his independence ; and in September, the 
siege of Yanina commenced ; in October, the landers 
called in their merchant ships ; in November, the 
Suliots returned to their country from the Ionian 

* Annual Register for 1820, Lond. p. 310. f ^^* 317. 

6 
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islands, and raised the standard of rebellion^ in 
alliance with their former persecutor, against the 
Sublime Porte ; in February 1821, Hourshid Pacha 
arrived before Yanina, from the Morea, leaving that 
country almost destitute of Turkish soldiers. Shortly 
after his arrival various Greeks, who were in the 
service of Ali Pacha, left Yanina, and returned to 
their homes, where they hoped very speedily to be 
more actively employed ; and in the first days of the 
April following, the insurrection did, in fact, break 
out at Patras.'^* 

" In 1821, Turkey presented a scene of continued 
disorder. The successfiil resistance of the Pacha of 
Albania had given encouragement to the enemies of 
the Turkish yoke to venture upon open hostilities ; 
and in the beginning of March, (1821), insurrec- 
tions broke out in various provinces of the empire.'""f' 
Theodore, a native of Bulgaria, at the head of 10,000 
insurgents, raised the standard of revolt in Wallachia. 
The Boyars, or chiefs, fled before them. They 
entered Bucharest, the capital, and took entire pos- 
session of it ; and the <^ appearance of Bucharest 
was that of a town delivered into the hands of a 
merciless enemy, and daily scenes of disorders and 
atrocities took place.'* Prince Ypsilanti revolted in 
Moldavia ; and " the news of his msurrection excited 
general consternation.^'' " The alarm was raised to 
a still greater height by the intelligence of the insur- 
rection which had broken out in every part of Greece. 
The people of the Morea were in arms : their chiefs 
had formed themselves into the senate of Calamata ; 
Candia had refused the usual tribute; the islands 
of the Archipelago had thrown oflP the yoke, and 
were fitting out fleets to. cruise against their tyrants 



• Waddington's Visit to Greece, Introd. pp. 7, 8, 
f Ann. Register, a. d. 1821, Preface, p. 247, 
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The goreroment and populace of Canstantbiopk 
exhibited the most violent exacerbatioii.''** 

^< MoldaTia and Wallachia were reduced ; bot the 
insurgent Greeks were more formidable than ever. 
So early as the month <^ l^Iay, the Gre^ ^eei had 
die conmiand of the Archipelago. In June dieir 
naval force was estimated at 250 vessels, whiA 
finrmed four squadrons. The war in the Morea wis 
a series <^ bloody skirmishes. The Gredcs rose sue* 
oessively on a multitude of different points ; and die 
Turks, unable to keep the field against their opfonk' 
ents, defended themselves in their fortresses. Many 
of these were reduced, generally through fiunioe. 
The revolt had spread for to the north. Thesalj, 
^tolia, Acamania, and Epirus, were in a state oif 
insurrecdon.^-(- A national congress was convoked 
at Epidaurus. 

^* In September 1821, two irruptions were made 
into the Turkish dominions by the Per^an prineei 
Mahomed Ali Mirza, and Abbas Mirza. The fonner 
penetrated into the province of Bagdad ; the latter 
mto that of Erzerum. This invasion, occurring at 
such a moment, might have given a mortal blow to 
the Ottoman power m Asia. This year, (1821,) may 
be regarded as the date of the final extinction of the 
Mamelukes.'"J 

The Prince Royal of Persia, towards the dose 
of summer 1821, having ^^ marched a strong body 
of troops into the province of Wan, a district situated 
on the eastern banks of the Euphrates, the invadeis 
advanced as for as the town of Bayazid, a consider* 
able station on the road from Tebriz to Constanti- 
nople ; their farther progress, however, was stopped 
by the cholera morbus, which made its appearance 
in the army. The prince royal crossed the frontier 

, • Ann. Eeg. pp. 247, 248. t Ibid. pp. 254> 255. 

t Ibid. p. 256. 
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towards the end of July 1822, with an anny of 
30,000 men, and marched upon Erzerum.'' He 
completely defeated an army of 52,000 Turks, who 
fled in disorder from the field. " The prince royal 
followed up his successes, and advanced within two 
days march of Arzerum, but the cholera morbus is 
said to have again broken out in his army, and in 
such a manner as effectually to arrest its farther ad* 
vance.'^* " On the 13th of the same month a phy- 
sical calamity came to consummate the general d^ 
order of the empire. Aleppo, the capital of S3nria, 
and one of the finest and most populous cities of the 
empire, was visited by an earthquake, which instantly 
overthrew a great portion of the buildings, burying 
thousands of its inhabitants under the rums — at the 
lowest computation not less than 14,000 individuals 
perished. The shock was felt more or less in all the 
towns of Syria. Antioch is represented as having 
suffered scarcely less than Aleppo.''*}" 

The massacre of Scio, in 1822, roused, in a ten« 
fold degree, the sympathies of Europe. The fire 
ships of the Greeks scattered the fleets of the Otto- 
mans. A Turkish army penetrated into the Morea, 
but having, been harassed in their retreat, and as- 
saulted incessantly by the Greeks, repeatedly defeat-* 
ed, with the loss in one conflict of 2500 left dead 
upon the field," — « it is calculated that of 26,000 
or 30,000 men, who in June had entered the Mo- 
rea, there scarcely remained 10,000 at the end of 
August.''! 

'< In 1823, the war between the Greeks and the 
Turks continued to rage with undiminished fury." 
After the death of Ali, " the pachas who, under the 
sultan, commanded in Albania, were at the head of 9. 



* Annual Register, 1922^ pp. 270, 272. f ^^^^' P* ^^« 
t Ibid. 1822, p. 282. 
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considerable force ; but that force, instead of being 
employed in the subjugation of the Morea, found 
more than sufficient employment in checking the in- 
surgent beys of Albania.'** Another Turkish army, 
partly by defeat and desertion, ^^ ceased completely to 
exist." And the Ghreeks, becoming the assailants, 
made predatory inroads along the coasts of Asia 
Minor. 

The year 1824 was peculiarly signalized by the 
triumphs of the Greeks both by sea and land. They 
continued to harass the Turks in Thessaly; com- 
pletely routed, with great courage, the seraskier of 
Roumelia ; contended in daily encounters with the 
army of Dervish Pasha, till it was utterly defeated 
and nearly annihilated. ^< In the various naval en- 
gagements, first with th& Turkish fleet and in de- 
tacnments alone, and then with the combined Turk* 
ish and Egyptian armaments, the Greeks were uni- 
versally and completely successful. In the engage- 
ments of 16th, 18th, 26th, and 30th September, the 
Turks are said to have lost twelve frigates, twenty 
brigs, and more than eighty transports.''* 

While Turkish armies, whose chief bond of union 
is the love of plunder, thus successively *^ melted 
away" before the bands of intrepid Greeks, the 
Ottoman empire was threatened with new dangers. 
^^ Both the populace and the janisaries in Constan- 
tinople were in a state bf great fermentation. In 
February 1825, four ortas of janisaries, in which 
signs of insubordination had appeared, received or- 
ders to proceed to Thessaly, and join the corps op- 
posed to the Greeks ; but they unanimously refused 
to march."f The sultan of Turkey called in the 
aid of the Pacha of Egypt to suppress the revolt of 

* Annual Register, A, D. 1835, p. 184. 
t Ibid. 1824, pp. 200, ?07. 
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Greece. The campaign of Bonaparte, in the knd 
of the Pharaohs, had broken the power of the unruly 
Mamelukes ; and the troops of Gaul had, by dire 
experience of its power, taught the Egyptians the 
use of military discipline, as practised in the modem 
art of war. Order had hence begun to be established 
in the basest of kingdoms. The unhappy dissen- 
sions of the contentious Greeks, so soon as for a mo* 
ment they were jBree of a foreign enemy, laid that 
land of liberty open to the ravages of the disciplined 
soldiers of Egypt, whom all their fiery energy, though 
renewed, could not drive from their coasts. But 
Europe could not bear to see Greece crushed again, 
so soon as it was free. The Turks had executed 
their charge ; and had for ages realized the character 
of a woe to Christendom. But to them " the begin- 
ning of the end'^ was come ; and the " last end of the 
indignation"*** in progress of accomplishment. And, 
like an exhausted executioner, their strength failed 
them, till self-defence against an aggressor passed 
their power. A great change had come over the 
spirit of the time, since Paleologus in vain implored 
Christendom to make an effort to save the empire of 
the Greeks. The cry of that bleeding people now 
resounded through Europe. And whatever it was 
the purpose of a worldly policy to effect, or the mu- 
tual jealousies that may have given birth to the 
scheme, the desolation which was spread over Ghreece 
by ruthless barbarians, though disciplined troops, 
combined in her behalf the great powers of Europe, 
who guaranteed her independence in defiance of the 
sultan and all his vassals. 

While the Grand Turk was thus ignominiously 
bearded, as Mussulmen are wont to term them, by 
<^ the Christian dogs,'' the contrast between the time 
when the period was completed in which the four 
angels of the Euphrates were prepared for to slay the 
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third part of men, and that during which the vial oi 
the wrath of God was poured upon the great river 
^Euphrates, and the waters thereof were dried up, is 
strikingly illustrated in the fate of the janisaries. In 
the last and fatal assault, which closed the si^ of 
Constantinople, they rose ^' firesh, vigorous, and in- 
vincible,'^ and the Last of the princes and noUes oi 
the empire fell beneath their scimitars. But the 
sword that was given to Mahomet and his successors 
w€Ls now no longer the weapon by which peace was 
to be taken from the earth. And the sultan sought 
in vain to ^' force on them a new system of disci- 
pline.^* They revolted and rebelled, pillaged the 
palaces of the Porte, and committed the most fright- 
nil excesses throughout Constantinople. The Sand- 
9chack Sheriff or sacred banner of tl:^ prophet, which 
had not been displayed for half a century, was brought 
forth against them. And the faithful Moslems ral- 
lied around it. Sixty thousand men <^ surrounded 
the Etmeidan, (15th July 1826), where the jani- 
saries were all tumultuously assembled in a dense 
crowd, and having no apprehension of such a mea- 
sure ; and the first intimation many of them had of 
their situation, was a murderous discharge of grape- 
shot from the cannon of the Topghees (artillery- 
men.) Vast nimibers were killed on the spot, and 
the survivors retired to their kislas, or barracks, 
which were close by : here they shut themselves up ; 
and in order to dislodge them it was necessary to set 
the kislas on fire, as they refrised all terms of sur- 
render. The flames were soon seen from Pera, 
bursting out in different places ; and that none might 
escape, the barracks were surrounded, like the Et- 
meidan, with cannon, and the discharges c(mtinafid 
without intermission. It is not possible, periiaps, to 

* Turkty, Brewst. Encye. v<4. zniL p. 638- 
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conceive any situation more horrible than that in 
which the janisaries now found themselves ; the 
houses in flames over their heads, and the walls bat- 
tered down about them, torn to pieces with grape- 
shot, and overwhelmed with ruins and burning frag- 
ments. As it was determined to exterminate them 
utterly, no quarter was any longer offered or given, 
and the conflagration and discharge of artillery conti- 
nued for the remainder of the day. At length, how- 
ever, opposition ceased, when there was no longer 
any thing left alive to make it. The fire slackened 
and silenced, the flames were extinguished of them- 
selves ; and the next morning presented a frightftil 
scene — ^burning ruins slaked in blood — a huge mass 
of mangled flesh and smoky ashes.*"* ** The con- 
tests carried off, it is supposed, on both sides, about 
pO,000 persons.'^'}- " Every janisary taken in arms, 
or who was suspected of being concerned in the re- 
volt, was strangled on the spot ; and others less cul- 
pable were banished to Asia.^'J The order of the 
janisaries was abolished. In '' the great fire of Con- 
stantinople,^ in the next month, six thousand houses 
in the most wealthy and magnificent part of the city 
were destroyed.§ 

The battle of Navarino was fought in 1827. " It 
continued with unabated ftiry during four hours. 
At the end of that period, the Turkish and Egyp- 
tian fleets had disappeared ; the bay of Navarino was 
covered with their wrecks. The carnage on board 
the crowded ships of the enemy was destructive. In 
two of their ships of the line alone, two-thirds of their 
crews were kiUed or wounded.^|| The combination 



# Walsh's Narratiye of a Joamey from Constantinople, pp. 
88, 89. t Ibid. p. 222. 

t Turka/, Brewster*s Encydop. lb. p. 688. § Ibid. 
fl Ann. Reg. 1827, p. 318. 
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was as new and stnmge as the event was <^ nntowaid,'' 
by which British and French ships of war were allied 
with Russian, in destroying the naval power of die 
Turks. The battle of Navarino was '< an event un- 
exampled in the history of nations.^ And the un- 
wonted league of France and England, to the finr- 
mation of which jealousy of Russia may have some- 
what conspired, was, by a remarkable fatality, the 
death-blow of the Turkish navy, and, by giving die 
command of the Euxine to the Russians, led to a 
new series of calamities to the Ottomans. 

While the policy of Europe was directed to stay 
the threatened war, the sultan, by an act which ^^ cut 
short all intermission,^ gave new proof to the trudi of 
the proverb, with illustrations of which history is 
full, and Bonaparte is an example,— quern Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat — Crod first deprives of reason 
the man whom he has devoted to destruction. To 
call forth the &natical fury of the Moslem popula- 
tion, as if to see whether IsJamism had still the spirit 
or the fate to conquer, or was doomed to triumph or 
to &il in a war professedly religious, the sultan issued 
a despatch by the reis efiendi, to all the pashas of the 
provinces, in which he avowed that his pretended 
negotiations with Russia ^^ had been only devices to 
delay actual hostilities, till he should be able to sus- 
tain them,*" and that from the beginning ^ every 
thing announced that the answer to the proposition 
of the Franks would at last have to be given by the 
sabre alone.*"* 

Russia declared war against Turkey on the 26th 
of April 1828. A Russian army, under Paskewitch, 
after having defeated the Persians and enforced peace, 
was in readiness on the eastern firontier of Turkey 
to invade its territories. Immediately on the deda- 

• Ann. Reg. 1828, p. 2X2. . 
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ration of war, <^ the sultan was attacked in his Asiatic 
pachalics ; a Turkish army was put to flight ; four 
entrenched camps were attacked, and taken possession 
of; the fortress of Achakalaki was reduced and occu- 
pied; and the conquerors took the city of Achal- 
zik itself by storm, after an assault of thirteen hours, 
in the course of which the garrison of four thousand 
men were put to the sword. Paskewitch next over- 
ran, with little opposition, the pachalic of Bajazet, 
(Bayazid,) and was preparing to march against Er- 
zerum, in the end of October, when the approach of 
winter put an end to the campaign.'^* 

On the north, Turkey was invaded by a Russian 
<< army of an hundred and fifteen thousand men.'"-(- 
The Turks fought with their ancient fury, as if they 
still had been prepared to slay. After desperate and 
long-continued sieges, Brailow was taken, and Varna 
surrendered. Other fortresses along the coast of the 
Euxine were yielded up to the Russians, and while 
their partial disasters led to new exertions, a way was 
prepared for the mo]:6 splendid successes of the fol- 
lowmg year. 

In 1829, the power of the Turkish empire was 
broken, though the empire itself was preserved. Li- 
terally and historically, without reference to prophecy, 
it might be said that ^< tidings out of the east and 
out of the north troubled^ the Porte. On the east 
two Turkish armies were successively defeated ; and 
Erzerum, the capital of Anatolia, fell into the hands 
of the invaders. And scarcely were these conquests 
won, when, after the fall of Silistria and of << the ports 
of the Euxine one after another,^ and the defeat of 
the grand visier, the Balkan was passed, and the 
head-quarters of the Russians were soon in the city 
of Adrianople. ^< Experience was thus teaching the 

• Ann. Eeg. 1828, p. 222. f lb. p. 242.» 
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Turkish government, in every direction, that it was 
involved in a struggle, in which continued resistance 
would only render ultimate ruin more inevitable aod 
decisive.*"* " When the Ottoman government learn- 
ed that the Balkan had been passed — ^that the Rus- 
sian army was hurrying on from victory to victory, 
and that no force existed to bar their march to Con- 
stantinople, the true situation of their affiurs was 
revealed to them. The capital was in conatematum,'**'f 
The banner of the prophet, which had wrought the 
destruction of the janisaries, was unfurled in vam. 
And the sublime porte submitted to the terms of 
peace dictated by the Russian commander. 

The sultan, ere the contest began, called forth die 
Turks to the defence of their iaith, and proclaimed 
a religious war which was to decide the fate of Ha- 
hometanism. But it was destined to fidl without 
hand^ and the Russians did not destroy it, or subvert 
the empire of the Ottomans. Consternation had in- 
deed seized the Turkish government, from simulta- 
neous tidings out of the east and out of the north. 
But as, in '^ the fatal moment,^ Constantinople had 
been saved, when assaulted by the Turks, when the 
time of their preparation to slay was not complete, 
so, in the moment of conquest and triumph, the pro- 
gress of the armies of Russia was stayed at the very 
time when the empire of Turkey, in Asia and Eu- 
rope, seemed to be prostrated before them. And 
although the conquest' of Contantinople had long 
been accounted the main object of the policy of the 
Czars, it fell not by foreign foes. 

From the testimony of a British officer who was 
present on the scene, who " had arrived from Eng- 
land to join the army in the field and to see the 

• Ann. Reg. 1829, p. 217. f lb. p. 218. 
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operations of the campaign,''^ and who had access to 
the tent and table of Marshal Diebitch, the Russian 
commander-in-chief, the true state of the Russian 
army at the close of their conquests, and after the 
taking of Adrianople, is illustrated by direct evi- 
dence. 

«^ In the beginning of October (1829) there were 
only eight thousand effective men with the head- 
quarters ; for of the thirty thousand to the south of 
the Balkan, at least nine thousand were sick, and 
dying with plague and fever. The supposed loss 
this year was one hundred thousand men, and last 
year more, principally during the siege of Varna, 
and the disastrous retreat of Silistria. Thirteen 
thousand men kept up the communication between 
the coast, the Ba&an and head-quarters, and chains 
of posts were judiciously established from the block- 
ading army before Schumla, to guard against sur- 
prise from that quarter. However, the pacha of 
Scutari, from his head-quarters at Philipopolis, gave 
some trouble, and attacked the Russian foraging 
parties.^* " As the pacha of Sfeutari continually 
threatened to attack, with his whole force, the Rus- 
sian head-quarters, it was thought advisable to call 
in fit)m the advanced posts at Kirklissi, &c., the 
division of Count Pahlen.'f' 

Peace was preferable, even by the victors, thus cir- 
cumstanced, to a prdongation of the war. The Rus- 
sians, with the exception of part of an Asiatic pro- 
vince, agreed to abandon all their conquests. But 
liberty from the Turkish yoke was secured, by the tem- 
porary occupation of the Russian troops, to the prin- 
cipahties of Moldavia and Wallachia, inhabited by 
Christians of the Greek Church, and not a Turk was 



* Captain Alexander's Dravek to the Seat of War in the Easty 
p. 1«7. t Ib> p. 129» 
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to be pennitted to reside to the north of the Daoiutier 
The hberty and independence of Servia was also se- 
cured ; and the region inhabited by Franks in the 
European dominions of Turkey, Greece being ahready 
free, having thus been released from the despotism of 
the sultan, the great body of the Turkish empire, 
over which Mahometanism prevails, was left to its 
destined or predicted &te. The pacha of Scutari^ 
who hung on the rear of the Russian army, and 
whose threatened attacks induced the invaders to call 
in their advanced posts, soon after raised the standard 
of rebellion, and it remained to be seen in what other 
maimer the uxUera of the Euphrates should continue 
to be dried up, or whether the time was come that 
the second woe should terminate and pass away like 
the first, by mutual destruction, and the Turks» like 
the Saracens, should kill each other. 

In 1829, an army of 40,000 French landed on 
the African coasts defeated an equal numerical force 
of Turks and Arabs, took Algiers, converted a pro- 
%'ince of Turkey into a colony of France, and tiius 
dried up one of the sources of the Turkish power. 

But internal dissension soon succeeded to external 
war, to hasten on, as it would seem, the ruin of 
Islamism. Reform is ill adapted to support a sys- 
tem of imposture, such as that of Mahometanism, 
even as it is also incompatible with tlie pretended 
in£sdlibility of the Romish church. The changes 
introduced by the sultan were abh(»Tent to the feelii^ 
of the fanatical Turks, and prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the despotic pachas. And when the victories 
of the Russians had lessened the terror of the bow- 
string, and the charm of the grand Signior^s power 
was broken, and Greece had set the example of free- 
dom, revolt succeeded to revolt, and spread from one 
extremity of Turkey^ to the other. Since the termi- 
nation of the Russian war, the Turkish empire, so 
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piodigal in the gifts of nature, has been a scene in 
which incessant civil warfare has been conjoined 
with the ravages of the pestilence in completing the 
depopulation of the richest portion of the globe, 
which for many ages was also the most populous. 
No sooner has any partial revolt been suppressed, 
than another has burst forth with redoubled violence. 
Authentic accounts are not to be obtained from such 
k region. But tittle or nothing has been heard of 
from any of the provinces of Turkey but tidings of 
bloodshed and miserj. 

The commotions of Turkey began, after a season 
of unusual peace, by the suppression of Ali Pacha. 
Albania would not rise at his call, and he fell a vic- 
tim to the wrath of the sultan, after Greece had 
arisen to be free. But when the Porte was seen to 
be but a power which enemies could overawe and 
4subject6 defy, Albania, jmned by the western pro- 
vinces of the empire, strove to assert its freedom, and 
a general insurrection seems to have ensued. Armies 
of insurgents, of whom the pacha of Scutari was the 
chief, were combined against the sultan, and pro- 
claimed the restoration of the Janisaries and of the 
old order oi government, and the abolition of the 
new. Constantinople itself, it has been said, was 
threatened. And the revolt could be suppressed on- 
ly by blood. The narrative of the war, furnished 
chiefly by the French and German newspapers, is too 
contradictory and indefinite to admit of detail. Al- 
bania was reduced to submission. But Bosnia, it 
would appear, is still in open insurrection iagainst the 
Porte. In Asia, as in Europe, revolt has been re- 
cently the order of the day. The pachas of Van and 
of Bagdad; on the Euphrates and Tigris, openly 
rebelled against the sultan ; and now the pacha of 
Egjrpt, after having by his ill-fated obedience called 
the great powers ojT Europe to the liberation A' 
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Greece, seems to divide with his farmer sovereigii tlie 
remaining strength of the empire. 

Of the drying up of the waters of the Euphrates^ 
or of the great and rapid depopulation of Turkey, and 
of the great miseries and mortality of which it is now 
the scene, imperfect and very incomplete as are the 
records, ^ere is yet appalling and unquestionable 
proof. 

<^ The circumstance,^ (says Mr. Walsh, who ar- 
rived at Constantinople in 1821, and remained se- 
veral years in the suite of Lord Strangfbrd, the Bri- 
tish ambassador) — ^< most striking to a traveller 
passing through Turkey, is its depopulation. Ruins 
where villages had been built, and fidlows where 
land had been cultivated, are frequently seen with 
no living thing near them. This effect is not so 
visible in larger towns, though the cause is known to 
operate there in a still greater degree. Within the 
last twenty years Constantinople has lost more than 
half its population. Two conflagrations happened 
while I was in Constantinople, and destroyed fifteen 
thousand houses. The Russian and Greek wais 
were a constant drain on the janisaries of the capi- 
tal ; the silent operation of the plague is continually 
active, though not always alarming ;— -it will be con- 
sidered no exaggeration to say, that within the period 
mentioned, from three to four hundred thousand per- 
sons have been prematurely swept away in one city 
in Europe by causes which were not operating in any 
other,— conflagration, pestilence, and civil commo- 
tion. The Turks, though naturally of a robust and 
vigorous constitution, addict themselves to such 
habits as are very unfavourable to population — ^tbe 
births do little more than exceed the ordinary deaths, 
and cannot supply the waste of casualties. The sur- 
rounding country is therefore constantly drained to 
supply this waste in the capital, which nevertheless 
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exhibitsdistricts nearly depopulated. If we suppose that 
these causes operate more or less in every part of the 
Turkish empire^ it will not be too much to say, that 
there is niore of human life waatedj and less supplied, 
than in any other country. We see every dayy life 
going out in the fairest portion of Europe ; and the 
human race threatened with extinctionj in a soil and 
climate capable of supporting the most abundant po- 
pulation.""* 

^< The Ottoman empire, by a long and unwonted 
good fortune, found itself freed at once from foreign 
wars and domestic rebellion.'" But we have . seen 
how since that period a vial of wrath has been poured 
upon it, without any mitigadon of calamities or in- 
terval of repose. But almost coincident with the 
commencement of these troubles and commotions, 
and partly operating in conjunction with them, a new 
power of destruction, more destructive and depopulat- 
mg than them all, arose on the opposite extremity of 
the empire, as the Turkish armies be^n to melt 
Away before the revived energies of the Grreeks. In 
1821, the cholera broke out at Bassora, which is situ- 
ated at the head of the Persian Gulph, on the river 
Euphrates. ** The disease lasted fourteen days in 
this city — ^which is the great market of Asiatic pro- 
duce destined for the Ottoman empire — in which time 
it carried off from 16,000 to 18,000 persons, or 
nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants. From Bassora 
it was carried by the boats navigating the Tigris as 
far as Bagdad, and there it destroyed one-third of the 
population. From Bagdad the cholera ascended the 
Euphrates as far as the town of Annah, on the bor- 
ders of the desert which separates Syria from Arabia. 
The disease died away at the approach of the winter 
1821. In the spring of 1822, it broke out suddenly 

• Walsh'a Narrative, pp. 2?— 24. 
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in the neidibourhood of the Tigris and fluphrates, 
and now threatened the Syrian territories from an- 
other quarter. In seven months the cholera had ex- 
tended its ravages from Caramania to Judea,"" &c.* 

The ravages of the plague have succeeded along 
the Euphrates, in the Turkish dominions, to those 
of the cholera. And the accounts, while more mi- 
nute, are not less appalling. And in lieu of other at 
historical evidence, we may quote from that which 
the newspaper press presents openly to our view, and 
also from the testimony of an eye-witness of the dire 
and frightful desolation. 

** In the short space of eight weeks, nearly 50,000 <^the 
inhabitants of Bagdad have perished by the plagae. The 
oommission of the deUroying cmgel has been awfully severe. 
To the horrors of dis^ise were added the desolation of a 
flood, and the consequent impossibility of escape. Silently 
and in darkness did tne pestilence walk throuffh this desertea 
city, undisturbed in the work of death, daily dismissiiythoifr' 
aands to their last account, and leaving the wretchea sonri- 
vors mourning over the loss of those with whose life their 
enjoyments and their hopes of happiness were enwrapped. 
The streets were no longer the scene of busy traffic, and 
were onl j disturbed by the passing funeral, or by the piteous 
cries of infants, or of children who were left destitute with- 
out home, parents, or friends. 

** Bagdad, Dreadfiil depopulation, Mr. Kitto, who was 
for some time at Malta under the Church Missionary Society, 
but accompanied Mr. Groves to Bagdad, has sent home 
most affecting details of the ravages to which that devoted 
city has been subjected. The plagur prevailing to a fearful 
extent among the inhabitants, part of tnem attempted to es- 
cape into the country, but were arrested by a sudden inun- 
dation of the Tigris, by which numbers perished, and the 
rest were driven back into the city. Thousands were falling 
under the deadly influence of the pestilence, when the water 
made a breach in the walls, and swept away many of the 
habitations. The wretched inhabitants were crowded toge- 
ther, and compelled to take refuge even in houses left deso- 
late by the plague. When, at length, it pleased God to stay 

• Quarterly Review, No. 91, pp. 178, 179, 196. Caledom'an 
Mercury, 13th October 1831. 
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the hand of the destroying angel, it was found that ont of 
80,000 human beings, not more than 25,000 survived ! But 
the SWORD followed quickly in the rear of these desolating 
judgments. The plague had scarcely ceased, and the waters 
subsided, when troops arrived in the name of the sultan, to 
depose the pacha : fierce and bloody contests succeeded be^ 
fore a temporary calm was restored."* 

The testimony of another witness bears the same 
melancholy recOTdi 

** Bagdad, April 22, 1831. Surety every principle of dis- 
solution is operating in the midst of the Ottoman and Per- 
sian empires— plagues, earthquakes, and civil wars. — The pa* 
cha's palace is left open without a soul to take care of any 
thing: his stud of beautiful Arab horses are running about the 
streets. May 5 — Inquire what you will, the answer is, 
* The city is desolate.' The son of one Mollah told me to- 
day, that in the quarter where he lives no one is left; they 
are all dead. At HiUah, the modem Babylon, (population 
10,000), there is, Seyd Ibrahim told me to-day, scarcely 
a soul left ; and the dogs and wild beasts alone are there feedf- 
ing on dead bodies."t 

- " After the ravages of the pla^e had ceased, Bagdad was 
entered sword in hand, and earned by storm by the sultan's 
troops.'*J 

The chief seats or reputed holy cities of Mahome- 
tanism, did not escape. The Bombay Gazette (lOtK 
August 1831) has the, following paragraph, " We 
have heard with the utinost dismay and sorrow, that 
Mecca, Medina, and Jidda have been completely de- 
populated by a dreadftd disease, the nature of which 
is not yet known. Fifty thousand persons have been 
carried off by it, among whom we may mention the 
governor of Mecca. It broke out at the beginning 
of May, when all the pilgrims had collected at Mec- 
ca, in consequence, it is supposed, of the want of 
water. The government here have most prudently, 

* Missionary Register, London, November 1B3J, p. 519. 
f Ibid. January 18S2, pp. 55, 56. 
I The Courier, 28th November 1831. 
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while such an uncertunty exists as to the nature of 
the diseaae, ordered all vessels from those parts to be 
placed in quarantine.'" 

Asia Minor and J^gypt have also been visited by 
a depopulating pestilenee. In Alexandria^ CSairo, 
and Smyrna, hundreds died of the eholera evoy 
day. And although the accounts vanr in detail, afi 
denote a terrible mortality. Elarthquakes, floods, pes- 
tilences, have been added to wars and internal com- 
motions, such as mifht shake the stability of the 
firmest government — ^if any were verily stable in these 
days of general pestilence and peril : but least of all 
does the empire of Turkey seem oompetent or.fiited 
to withstand such shocks, and to survive much longer 
such accumulated calamities. Yet the question now 
is, whether there be &ot8 enough indicative of decay, 
disorganization, and death, which shew that since the 
boding calm that preceded the year 1820, while the 
last plagues are coming on the earth and in the course 
of fulfilment, the vial of wrath has already left tokens 
that it has began to be poured upon the great river 
Euphrates. There is, we apprehend, manj a. sign 
to shew ; and many a sign to be still seen. And 
having been brought to this ^oint by the whole course 
of antecedent events, as hi8U»ically recorded, we 
would now draw the conclusion, as we have endes- 
voured to establish the premises, in other and better 
words than our own. 

'* The gradual wasting of the strength of the Ot- 
toman empire is strikin^y foretold in Scripture, un- 
der the emblem of the drying up of the great riter 
Euphrates^ that the way of the kings of me east may 
be prepared. No prophecy could be m a course of 
more striking fulfilment ; and as, simultaneously with 
the accomplishment of this prediction, the ^ marks^ 
of the last days are becoming daily more strongly im- 
pressed on the men^ and'opmions and events of the 
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present generatioiif it peculUurly becomes the church 
to be standing on her watch-tower^ looking with in- 
terest, sobriety, faith and hope, on the things whidi 
the Lord is bringing on the earth.^* 

It has been the single object of the writer through- 
out the prece£ng pages to trace the accordance be- 
tween history and prophecy through past ages to the 
piesent day, that, in this respect^ the signs of these 
times may be seen. It is not his purpose here to 
point to ^^ other nuurks of the last days,^ or to look to 
the signs of other times, beyond those which history 
has brought already into Tiew, But that such ^^marka^ 
are daily impressed upon the events of the present 
generation, the renewed signs may perhaps be al- 
ready rising into view. We have seen the river Ku- 
phrates -flowing firom its sources in the mountains, 
and overflowing numy countries^ till at last it has 
b^un to be dried up» The drying of its waters is 
preparatory for the way of the kings of the east. They 
Mve not yet passed over its channel, which is still 
drying up ; but if by thelings of the east the Jews or 
Isradites be designed, some sign may be seen that the 
preparation of their wa^ is begun. 

The ang^l, in revealmg the last vision of Daniel, 
thus announced its purpose. << I am come to make 
thee understand what imall befall thy people in the 
tatter daysS"^ And comparing things spiritual with 
spiritual^ we read in reference to the fill of the empire at 
the grand seignior, of which Judea forms ^,^Jnd 
fidings out oftheea^t and out of the north shaU trou^ 
ble him : and he shall go forth ufith great fury to 
destroy y and utterly to make away many* And he 
^hdl plant the tabernacles of his palaces (or the tents 
.(^his camp, or pavilion) between the seas in the glo^ 
rious holy numatain ; yet he shall come to his end^ a^ 

* Record* 
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none thall help him. And at that time shaU MidlUll 
stand up^ the great prince which standeth for the 
CHUsDRsy OF THY PEOPLE ; and there shall fte a time 
of trouble^ such as never was since there was a nation^ 
even to that same time : and at that time thy people 
SHALL BE DELIVERED, cvety onc that shall befomid 
written in the book. 

The event cannot yet be determined ; nor is the 
mode of the fulfilment of the prophecy a matter of 
revelation ; in its appointed time once nilly come, it 
will then speak and not lie : and all, perhaps, that 
can yet be seen, if even that be discernible bj our 
feeble sight, is some sign of the declared process of 
preparation. It is at least worthy of remark and ob- 
ser\'ation, that while perfect reli^ous freedom has 
been bequeathed to the numerous Jews in the teiri- 
tory of Algiers by the conquest of the French, whik 
they now are there governed by rulers of their own 
choice and of their own nation, a new thing forminy 
ages to their race, and while the kingdoms of Europe 
have gradually been relaxing, and in repeated in- 
stances whoUy abrogating, the severe penal laws long 
enacted and enforced throughout Christendom against 
them, the very Turks have changed their tone fiom 
that of persecutor to protector of the outcast children 
of Abraham, the sultan has proclaimed their religious 
toleration and liberty, and the son of the pacha of 
Egypt, who holds Judea in immediate possession, hits 
abolished every restriction against their free entrance 
into Jerusalem. These at least are signs of the times, 
in conjunct reference to the gradual wasting of th^ 
strength and depopulation of the Ottoman empire, 
and to the laws of Christians and Turks in reference 
to the Jews, such as never before have been seen. 
The decree of religious toleration issued by the Porte, 
and the subjoined firman of the governor of Dgiddah 
(Jiddah) may yet have their place in a historic^ conu 
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mentary on the text which seals the doom of the 
Turkish empire, and perhaps betokens the conse- 
quent restoration of the Israelites to the land of their 
Others. Without the aid of any speculation, it may 
yet be reserved for themselves to prove their claim to 
the title of kings of the east. Ck)d will do his work, 
his strange work, and bring to pass his act, his strange 
act. If the commencement be strange, what may 
not the conclusion be ? We'give the quotation fully, 
as it here comes timely to our hand. 

" Jerusalem Reformed. — And bv a Turk ! In 
the month of February, Ibrahim Pacha, the gover- 
nor of Dgiddah, addressed the following firman to the 
moUah, the sheikh, and the other magistrates of 
Jerusalem : — * Jerusalem contains temples and mo- 
numents which Christians and Jews come from the 
most distant countries to visit. But these numerous 
pilgrims have to complain of the enormous duties 
levied upon them on the road. Being desirous of 
putting an end to so crying an abuse, we order all 
the Mussulmans of the pashaliks of the Saide, and of 
the districts of Jerusalem, Tripoli, &c. to suppress all 
duries or imposts of that nature, on all the roads, 
and at all the stations, without exception. We also 
(vder, that the priests who live in the buildings be- 
longing to the churches in which the gospel is read, 
and who officiate according to the ceremonies of their 
religion, be no longer compelled to pay the arbitrary 
contributions which have been hitherto imposed upon 
them.*^''* 

It would seem, irom many words of prophecy, that 
the kingdoms of the earth must yet pass through the 
fiery ordeal of national judgments, before it can be 
fully written, Jerusalem reformed. Of Zion the 
liora saith — ^Behold I have graven thee on the palms 

* £xtractBd from the Caledonian Mercury, 7th May I8!J3. 
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of my hands ; thy waUs are oontmually befixe me. 
Thy children shall make haste ; thv destroyers and 
they that made thee waste shall go mrth of thee, ^ 
Inu xlix. 15} 16. Mahomet, or Mahometanism, as 
symbolised l^ the little horn o£ the he-goat, magni- 
fied himself even to the prince of the host, and the 

WLACE OF THE SANCTUARY UfOS COit down. And OS 

host was given him against the daily sacrifice by rta^ 
son of transgressionj and it easi down the trtUhio 
the ground ; and it practised and prospered. Then 
J hoard one saint speakings and another saint said 
nnto that certain saint which spake. How lono skdl 
be the vision concerning the daify sacr^lce, and the 
transgression of dcsoUuian, to give both the sahc- 
TUAMY and the host to be trodden under foot f And 
he said unto me. Unto two thousand three hus^^ 
DRED DAYS »* then shall the sanctuary be cleansed^ 
Dan. viii. 11, 14. The first event which is express- 
ly specified and defined in the things noted in the 
scripture of truth is the £ict that the fourth king of 
Persia, after the days of the prophet, by his strength 
through his riches stirred up all against the realm of 
Greda, Dan. xi. 2. Xerxes began his march firom 
Asia in the year 481 before the Chrisdan era, andin 
the following year he entered Greece and passed 
Thermopylse, August, 480. And having seen hov 
the intermediate history was all developed in the 
words of Daniel and the revelation of Jesus Christi 
till we have come down to the period that the em- 
tinction of the Turkish power seems manifestly in 
prepress, till Mahometanism is fidling without hand, 
and Mahometans, no longer a woe to Christendom, 
killing one another, till the free eacercise of the Chris- 
tian religion is proclaimed in Jerusalem, and the 
way of the Jews open without poudty or restraint to 
Jerusalem again, and the sultan has issued the de- 
cree of equal toleration to every fiiith, and the Turk- 
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iah empire so depopulated that we need not to wait 
till the great river Euphrates shall begin to be dried 
up, may we not look again to the times and the sea- 
sons that axe passed, and see whether the period may 
not be commenced for the cleansing of the sanctuary 
as well as of the sitting of the judgment ? We have 
seen how, after a time of previous rcnpose, uninter- 
rupted and accumulating calamities have beset the 
Turkish empire, ^^ melted away^ its armies, ^' drain- 
ed^' its population, and depopulated its cities, sinoe 
the year 1820. And now it can cost the reader but 
a glance to mark the measure of the period down to 
tlmt year firom the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 

480* 
1880 



2300 years. 

After great part of this treatise was written, it was 
the author^s strong conviction that the time was not 
yet come when me prophetic periods 1260, 1290, 
and 2300 years could be ascertained. That convic- 
tion, however, has almost, if not altogether, given 
way, before the obvious analogies which history pre- 
sents in regard to times now past. And he would 
now submit to the judgment of the reader which de- 

* If the year 481 * before Christ, in whidi Xerxes began bis 
march towards Greece, be adopted as the period of the com* 
inencement of the 9300 years, they would have expired in the 
year 1819, thirty years after the begianing of the Frendi Revo- 
lution. That the full period of two thousand three hundred 
years was to be oompkted before the sanctuary should begin to be 
cleansed, seems to be implied in the inrediction* ^ How long 
shall be the vision oonoeming the daily sacrifice, and the trans- 
gression of desolation, to give both the sanctuary and the host 
to be trodden under foot ? And he said unto me, Unto two 
thousand and three hundred days ; THEN MH the sanctuay be 
dmamL** Dan. vilL 13, li. 
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cision is the more rational, that the folloiwing strildiig 
coincidences are or are not accidental. 

After, irom the time of the Reformation, the seven 
thunders had uttered their voices, the angel h'ft up 
his hand to heaven and sware that time, or delay, 
would be no longer, and that the mystery of God 
should be finished. And the last of the seven thuii> 
ders was the immediate prelude to the French Revo- 
lution, the first of the last plagues, or the noisome 
and grievous sore that fell upon the men which had 
the mark of the beast, when the judgments of God 
were made manifest. 

Identified with the same period by the same act, 
or the oath of the angel, or more than an angel, a 
time, times, and'half a time was the measure of the 
period to the end of thesejwonders. The time, times, 
and a half are also identified with the thousand two 
hundred and sixty years, during which the witnesses 
testified, clothed in sackcloth, the church was fed in 
the wilderness, and the papacy wore out the saints of 
the Most High, and thought to change times and 
laws ; after which the judgment was to sit, to take 
away his dominion, and consume and destroy it unto 
the end. And from the time that persecution wtf 
authoritatively established in the church, and the 
times and laws given into the hands of the pope, and 
his spiritual supremacy ftdly sanctioned and enforced 
by the emperor Justinian — ^from 529 to 533 — twelve 
himdred and sixty years intervened until the ban- 
ning and completion of the French Revolution 1789 
-^1793, whicn moulded the times and laws adte 
another fashion than papal domination, and speedily 
disannulled the Code of Justinian. 

In the year 1790, the first after the twelve hun- 
dred and sixty years were completed, the religion of 
the church of Rome " no longer''' (that time should 
be no longer) " interested the national legislators of 
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France. A civil institution was framed for the cler- 
gy, declaring them totally independent of the see of 
Rome^^ (see, as above, p. 450) and four thousand five 
hundred religious houses were suppressed. And from 
that time thirty years elapsed from the pouring out 
of the first to the pouring out of the sixth vial, or 
from the sitting of the judgment to the cleansing of 
the sanctuary, being the measure of the dijSerence 
between the 1260 and the 1290 years, and the com- 
pletion of the full period of 2300 years from the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes, the first specified event 
in the vision, to the drying up of the great river 
Euphrates, denoting the dissolution of the Turkish 
empire. 

Whether these seeming coincidences, prophetic 
and historical, give frill warrant for determining that 
the cleansing of the sanctuary, at the close of the 
2300 years, and the termination of the 1290 years, 
are coincident with the pouring out of the sixth vial, 
the writer dares not venture to assert. A farther 
period of 1335 days, or years, is spoken of in the 
close of the prophecies of Daniel, and of that period 
when completed, as if on very purpose to quash any 
premature or presumptuous speculation, it is only said 
in general terms, but of which the blissful significan- 
cy will be none the less. Blessed is he that waitetb, 
and Cometh to the thousand three hundred and five 
and thirty days. Till that period, or the full and 
final development of the whole scheme of prophecy, 
the times and the seasons may not be perfectly seen 
in all their due relations and proportions, even till 
these shall be fully completed, and providential 
and prophetic histories shall at last bear witness, that 
the word of (rod, in the history of man as wqU as in 
the creation of the world, i^ perfect work. 
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Having, in the preceding psges^ attempted to 
trace the fulfilment df historical predictions from the 
Babylonish captivity to the present time, and having 
reached the period of the pouring out of the sixd 
vial, or of the drying up of the waters of the great 
river Euphrates, that the way of the kings of the esit 
may be prepared, we here pause, on the ccm^etuHi of 
our purposed task, and can only ask the reader to \ixk 
into the scriptures, and to see, as new events arise, 
what the Lord is doing on the earth, and how, 
through the greatness of his power, his enemies shaD 
be constrained to submit themselves to Him. Bat 
surely we may take up the words of Daniel and Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and say, ^^ Blessed be the name of 
Qod for ever and ever ; for wisdom and mif^t are 
his : and he changeth the times and the seaaons : he 
removeth kings and setteth up kings : he giveth wih 
dom to the wise, and knowledge to them that know 
understanding : He reveals the deep and secret 
things : He knoweth what is in the darkness, and 
the light dwelleth with him. — How terrible are hit 
signs I and how mighty are his wonders f His kii^- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion u 
from generation to generation.*^ 

There is not a floweret of the field, nor a star in 
the firmament, but what displays, by their bean^ 
and structure, the wisdom and the power of Ood, who 
hath clothed the lily, and garnished the heavens. He 
is to be glorified throughout all his works. And even 
the wrath of man, though it worketh not the righte- 
ousness of Ood, shall be made to praise him. The 
whole of history is an illustration of his word. And 
kings and conquerors may be said to wear their 
crowns for a season, to cast them all at last at the fiset 
of Jesus ; and, though they denied the fealty, to tea* 
tify from generation to generation the dominion of 
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him to whom all power is given in heaven and in 
earth. 

Underthe sixth vialitis said, and the warning is given 
before the seventh angel pours out his vial into the air, 
Behold I come as a thitf. Blessed is he that watcheth 
and keepeth his garments^ lest he walk naked^ and 
they see his shame. << I will stand,^^ said the prophet, 
^< upon my waich^ and set me upon the tower, and will 
watch to see what he will say unto me, and what 
I shall answer when I am reproved. And the Lord 
answered me and said. Write the vision, and make 
it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it. 
For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at 
the endy it shall speak and not lie : though it tarry, 
wait for it ; because it will surely come, it will not 
tarry. Behold, his soul which is lifted up is not up- 
right in him : but the just shall live by raith^'''* Hab. 
ii. 1-4. It is at the end that the vision speaks ; and 
then it is seen that it does not lie. The providence 
of God alone c^n determine the mode of its fulfilment. 
And it is, to the last, his strange work that the Lord 
shall do. Farther than what is written in his word 
nothing can be said— and it still may be questionable 
whether the order of what is written there be yet so 
plain that he may run that readeth it. 

The downfall of the Turkish empire, and of the 
.papal power, the restoration of the Jews, accompanied 
by a time of universal and unparalleled commotions, 
the conversion of Israel, the universal division of the 
light of the gospel, the establishment of the reign of 
righteousness, followed at last by peace upon the 
earth, seem to be truths so plainly written on the 
table of prophecy, that they who look on it with an 
unjaundiced eye cannot but see them clearly, even 
though running while they read. 

But it ever behoves us to remember that secret 
things belong unto the Iiord, and that his ways are 
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not as our ways. In r^ard to symbolical predictions, 
no professed theologian, we think, can cope with the 
unconscious historian in the interpretation of the past. 
And, after having waited for three centuries subse- 
quently to the conclusion of them all, tiU Oibbon 
fuliy expounded the significancy of the first six trum- 
pets, and also for the same long period, tiU, if such 
even yet be the proper appellation, the name of the 
dngel of the reformation was known, it would scaiee- 
ly be a demonstration of bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Chnst, were our souls to 
be lifted up in high speculation or bold dogmatizing 
concerning visions yet unexpounded by events, or 
were we to maintain that any peculiar mode of inter- 
pretation should be held a matter of &ith, as to what 
shall be-— or what shall not be — when at the end the 
vision shall speak and not lie^ and refute all the fiJ- 
lacies that marred its form, and, perhaps, at best 
could but mimic its effect. 

In regard to the order or course of the fulfilment 
of predictions yet to be accomplished, respecting which 
the terms / come quickly augur not long delay, or 
comparing scripture with scripture, it may perhaps 
appear, firom the similarity of the description as weD 
as congruity of the time, each being unparalleled and 
each completing the respective vision, that the pour- 
ing out of the seventh vial, and the battle of Arma- 
geddon, to the pr^aration of which it is subsequent, 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet, the treading 
down of the wine-press, and the opening of the sixth 
vial, are all co-temporaneous. The connexion also 
may perhaps be established, between the pouring 
out of the sixth vial and succeeding visions, which 
succeeding events have yet to interpret. 

And the sixth angel poured out his vial upon the 
great river Euphrates ; and the water thereof was 
dried t//?, that the way of the kings of the east m*g^ 
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be prepared* And I saw three unclean spirits like 
frogs come out of the nionth of the dragon^ and out 
of the mouth of the beast ^ and out of the movih of the 
false prophet For they are the spirits of devils^ work* 
ing miraelesy which go forth unto the kings of the 
earthy and of the whole worlds to gather them to the 
battle of that great day of God Almighty. Behold 
I come as a thief. Blessed is he that watcheth, and 
keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they 
see his shame. And he gathered them together irUo 
a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon. 
And the seventh angel poured out his vial into the 
air ; and there cams a great voice out of the temple 
of heaven, from the throne, saying. It is done. And 
there were voices, and thunders, and lightnings ; 
and there was a great earthquake, such as was not 
since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earth- 
quake, and so great. And the great city was divid- 
ed into three parts, and the cities of the nations feU : 
and great Babylon came in remenArance before God, 
to give unto her the cup of the wine of the ^fierceness 
of his wrath. And every island fed away, and the 
moutUains were not found. And there fell upon 
men a great hail out of heaven, every stone about 
the weight of a talent : and men blasphemed God, 
because of the plague of the hail: for the plague 
thereof was exceeding great. Rev. xiv. 12. 

Affcer a description of the death and resurrection of 
the witnesses, it is added — 

The second woe is past ; and, behold, the third 
woe Cometh quickly. And the seventh angel sounded,- 
and there were great voices in heaven, saying. The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign for 
ever and ever. And the fofwr-and-twenty elders, 
wMch sat before God on their seats, fell upon their 
faces, and worshipped Godj saying^ We give thee 
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thanks J O Lard God Almighty ^ which art, and toasts 
and art to come; because thou hast taken to thee thy 
great potoer^ and haM; reigned. And the nations 
were angry ^ and thy wrath is come, and the time of 
the dead, that they should be judged, and that thou 
shouldst give reward unto thy servants the prophets, 
andtothe saints, and them that fear thy name, small 
and great; and should destroy them which defray 
the earth. And the temple of God was opened in 
heaven, and there was seen in his temple the tarkof 
his testament : and there were lightnings, and voices, 
and thunderings, and an earthquake, and great hail. 
Rev. xi. 14. 

And the angel thruSt in his sickle into the earth, 
and gathered the vine of the earth, and cast it into 
the great wine-press of ike wrath of God. And the 
wine-press tvas trodden without the city, and blood 
came out of the wine-press, even unto the horse 
bridles, by the space of a thousand and six hundred 
furlongs. Rev. xiv. 19. 

And I beheld, when he had opened the sixth seal, 
and, lo, there was a great earthquake ; and the sm 
became black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon be- 
came as blood; and the stars of heaven fM unto the 
earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her tmtimely figs, 
when she is shaken of a mighty wind : And the hea' 
ven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together,* 
and every mountain and island were removed out cf 
their places. And the kings of the earth, and At 
great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, 
and the mighty men, and every bond man, and everg 
free man, hid themselves in the dens, and in the rodts 
qfthemountains; and said to the mountains and roehs^ 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him Aat 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrctth of At 
Lamb : For the great day <fhis wrath is come, and 
who shall be able to stand ? Rey, xi. 18— 17. 
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There seems, however, according to the spirit of 
prophecy, to be a marked order of events between 
the pouring out of the sixth and this consumma- 
tion of the seventh vial. In immediate connexion 
with the opening of the sixth trumpet, it is recorded, 
as previously alluded to, p. 216, that the final judg- 
ment was first to be suspended till the servants of 
God should be sealed in their foreheads. 

And after these things I saw four angels standing 
on the four corners of the earthy holding the four 
winds of the earth, that the wind should not Mow 
on the earthy nor on the sea, nor on any tree. And 
I saw another angel ascending from the east^ ha»* 



* God maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of 
fire. In his infinite wisdom and power he ezecuteth judgment 
and justice on the earth, by means inscrutable to mortals. In 
his judgments against the Egyptians, (Ps. lxxviii.|[49, 45.) ^^ He 
cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, wrath, and indigna- 
tion, and trouble, by sending eml angels among them. He made 
a way to his anger ; he spared not their souls from death, but 
gave their life over to the pestilence-** £vil angels are here asso- 
ciated with the pestilence. The Lord sent a pestilence upon Is- 
rael, (2 Samuel xziv. 16.), after David had numbered the people, 
*' and there died of the people, from Dan even to Beersheba, 
seventy thousand men. And when the angei stretched out his 
hand upon Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lord repented him of the 
evil, and said to the angd that destroyed the people. It is enough ; 
stay now thine hand.*' The people died of the pestilenesy but the 
angd was said to destroy them. When Sennacherib besieged 
Jerusalem, *< the angd of the Lord smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians, an hundred fourscore and five thousand, and when 
they arose early in the morning behold they were dead corpses," 
9 Kings six. 35. The angd mentioned in the text, may there- 
fore denote some form of judgment. It comes not to cause, but 
to stay wear : it is not local, or attached to a spot, Hke tamine, 
but comes from a specified region, and therefore moves on Uke 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness. And of these three 
forms, war, famine, and pestilence, in which God pleads with all 
flesh, it would seem (if any) to be the last, or pestilence*-wbich 
we thus see from scripture to be sometimes identified with the 
n4kme, and to form the commission, of an angel, or messenger. * 
It descended not from heaveui like a blessing on the worid ; 
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ing tie seal <^ tie Hving God : amd ie cried with a 
loud voice to the foncr amgeU, to whom ii uxu given 
to hart tie earth and tie sea, sayirngj hMot not At 
earthy neiiher the sea^ nor the trees, till we iace sealed 



bot tbe region from which it wbs leen aaermdimg^ or coming from 
a distance, is, in one word, the euL 

It is also a roaniiest risitatioo of God — kavh^ Ae aeti cf the 
Bvimg Gcd. It is nothing of man's creation, as either originatiiig 
in their will, or dependent on their inflnence, or icgnhtad by 
their wisdom, or eootroDed bf their power. It haa Ae md (fAe 
Iwiitg God, an attestation of coming from his handa. The oom- 
mission which it bears is from the Lord. When the pn^t 
Gad, by the word of the Lord, said anto David, ^ Thus saith tbe 
I^ord, I offer thee three things ; choose thee one of them, ditt I 
may do it unto thee.— Shall seren years of fiunine come onto 
thee in thy land ? Or wilt thou flee three years before tbioe 
enemies, while they pomie thee ? or that there be three dsys 
pestilence in thy land ? And David said unto Gad, I am in a 
great strait ; Ui uifoB imto the hamiM of the Lord — for his merries 
are great, and let me not fiUl into the hand of man. So the 
Lord sent a petHlaux upon IsraeL" It came more immediately 
from the hand of God, without the instrumentality of man. And 
thus may the pettUence^ more than less direct judgments, be said 
to have the seal of the Kving GcNi— even as also the death which it 
wrought was said to be the act of an angeL 

Tbe angel, or messenger, that ascended from the east, having 
the seal of the living God, also cried with a kmd voice and his 
voice reached unto the sea. He came not unknown or unheard 
—he was seen in his progress ascending fiom the eos^— >hi8 met 
WBA loud that all nations might hear, and his course was not 
stayed, till his influence was felt on the sea. 

But the era of his coming, and the object to be fulfilled by that 
messenger of God, are not doubtful or undeterminate,— the one 
l)eing obvious from the connexion with prophecies which mariE 
the order of succession, and tbe other being expressly specified. 
And I saw another angd ascending from the east, having Aesed(f 
the living Ood : and he cried with a hud voice to the four angdt to 
xohom it was given to hurt the earth and the sea, saying, hurt not du 
earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants of 
our God in their foreheads. The purpose for which the messenger 
from the east appears at the marked and critical era of his 
coming, when all human things on every side were threatened 
with universal commotion, was to stay the tempest which was 
ready to burst upon the earth, as by the blowing of the Jour 
winds qf heavens and the purpose also for which that tempest, 
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the servants of our God in their foreheads. And I 
heard the number of them that were seeded 5 and 
there were sealed an hundred and forty and four 
thousand of all the tribes of the chUdren of Israel. 
Rev. vii. 1 — 4. 



or universal war, is lield back for a season, is, that the work of 
destruction may be suspended till the servants of God are sealed 
in their foreheads. Its period is therefore prior to that event, 
which itself takes precedence of others, before the seventh vial 
be poured out, and yet under the nxth it is said, — Behold I 
ctme qyickbf. It is one of the first precursors of the last and 
great catastrophe. Its immediate object is to stay a general or 
universal war, not in one country only, but in aJl. And is it 
not possible, that instead of looking for its coming, we may see 
it already, and hear its voice in every land, as Europe has been 
appalled by its ascent from the east, — ^marked before it came, and, 
though walking in darkness, tracked by destruction,— and Paris, 
which escaped unscathed by Cossacks, and many other cities as 
well as countries have been smitten by it,— till rumours of war 
have already been drowned by the voice of the war-suspending 
messenger, — * the pestilence,***' the new disease,'—- < the Asiatic 
cholera,* — < the destroying angel,* or < the angel of death,* as it 
has often been termed, which has ascended from the east, 

* Coming events cast their shadows before them.* If it yet 
shall prove, when the commissioned work is fuUy done, and the 
vision shall have spoken at the em/, that such is the significancy 
of the symbol, a farther illustration may then be given, as has 
frequently heretofore been manifest, that the immediate judgment 
is often accompanied by a herald of the next. We have already 
seen how, in ascending from the east, and with no doubtful 
application, the pestilence, which has since reached to £urope, 
and whose voice has been heard on the sea, was none of the 
least effective of the agents in depopulating some of the cities and 
provinces of Turkey, or in drying up the waters of the Euphrates. 
Even on the banks of that river, if such be its charge, its farther 
object began to be fulfilled. It terminated the war between 
Persia and Turkey. << The Persian army, after having been 
attacked by the disease, was forced to retreat, and to makepeace 
with the Turks." • 

The seat of its origin was the east, from whence it was seen 
to ascend. ^' In the month of August 1817, at Jessore, about a 
hundred miles to the north-east of Calcutta, the pestilence abose ; 

* Quarterly Review, No. xci. p. 196» 

2f 
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Passing (torn scriptiire to scripture, of olmous 
similarity of import, we read distinctly the Older ajid 
succession of events from the sealing of the witnesses 
to the treading of the wine-press. 

spreading from village to village, and destroying thousands of 
Che iiihahitants, it reached Calcutta earijr in i^tembef. It 
extended thence into Behar, dtpoptdaimsi mtm^ 2«^ ckies, until 
the inhabitants fled to other spots, Benares^ Attahabad, Gorock- 
pore, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agm, M uUrm. Meemt, bM 
BareiUy, all suffered in succession ; and it is TenMurkabk, dttt it 
did not appear in these districts at the sane tine, but> kaving 
one, it soon showed itself in another/* * ^ lite partial irrap* 
tions of cbokra in the principal towns of the presidency of 
Bengal, amount to two hundred in fourteen yieara, namely, fioB 
1817 to 1830; in that of Madias^ the nuanber it one hundred 
and seventy-eight in the same period ; in the (kreeideticy of Bom- 
bay, it amounts to fifty>five, thus making a total of fcnr handred 
and thirty-three visitations of the cholera in the cities of Hin- 
dostan in fourteen years. During this short period, Cakntta hss 
been attacked fourteen times, w once every year, Madras nine 
times, Bombay twelve timee.**f — ** The cholem tnversed the 
peninsula, east to west, from the bay of Bengal to the bay of 
Cambay, a distance of four hundred and fifty leagaes, in less than 
a year; from north to south, three hundred leagues in nine 
months. It took less than two years to travel from the PcRibb 
Gulph to the shores of the Mediterranean.~-Theobolera attacked 
Astracan on the 20th of July ; it ascekded the Volga to 
Twer, a distance of five hundred and fifty leagues, in little more 
than two months. Its progress was equally rapid at the veiy 
same time along the Don to Woronetx ; and no less so on the 
banks of the Ihiieper ; so ttet in six montha the disease had 
traversed Russia from the Caucasian provinces to the govemnMOt 
of Twer and Yarastaf, a distance of seven hundred Iflagues.'*^ 

Thus, by a marked <' iBte of progression,'* was Uie cfaekrs 
seen ascending ^rom the east Having thus tucmded from the 
east, it occupied the whole extent of the regions to the oat d 
Europe,*— And its ravages have already spread from thenee ovir 
a large portion of the continent. In the space of Httle taase ^m 
a single year, it came, in a direct line from the etiat to the weit 
in 1831, for the space of two thousand miles, fron Moscow to 
Riga. Dantzic, and Hamburgh,} reaching to the sas^ and pHHifig 

♦ Hawkin's Hist of the Cholera, p. 168. 

\ Ibid. 168. Quarterly Review, No. xd. pp. 172, 173> t Ibid. pp. 186, 187- 

9 See Chart of its progress. Literary Oaiette, Nov. IS, 1831. 
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And I looked^ tmd^ fo, a Lamb stood an the mount 
Sion, andtvith him an h%mdred forty and four thou- 
sandy havmg his Father's name written in their fbre- 



tlie ocean, touched the shores of Britam. The full extent of its 
ravages over Europe, it is to be feared, have yet to be seen. 

A fiparrow cannot fall unto the ground without the Father. 
And ranking in the midst of judgments, that fearful messenger of 
destruction, ascending from the east, is not without the seal of 
the living God, of which it has been said, << We have witnessed 
in our days the birth of a new pestilence, which, in the short space 
of fourteen years, has desolated the fairest portions of the globe, 
and swept off at least fifty millions of our race. It has mastered 
every variety of clnnate, surmounted every natural barrier, con- 
quered every people.*** 

The war between Persia and Turkey was stayed by the cholera, 
as it was ascending from the east. And already, perhaps, it may 
not, in some measure, have been without its effect in suspending 
a general or universal war. It reached Moscow in 1830, at a 
period when Europe, as described by the Premier of Great Bri- 
tain, was *' a magazine of combustibles, which the slightest 
spark might set into a bhiEe from one end to the other. "f The 
efficacy of the cholera in quenching, for a time, the threatened 
or incepient conflagration, may not yet be determined. But it 
reached Poland at an hour, when the eyes of all Europe were fixed 
on that country as the probable arena for deciding the controversy 
between liberty and despotism. The western nations were inspir- 
ed with a greater terror than that of the Russian arms. And 
instead of armies rushing to the contest, all intercourse was re- 
stricted, or cautiously regulated, with the infected spot. The 
cholera first touched Britain at a perilous hour of political com- 
motion. And when Russia denationalized Poland, and con. 
verted it into a subjugated province, the tidings readied Paris 
simultaneously with the cholera, and the French Chambers were 
dispersed without a word of remonstrance. The commission of 
the destroying angel— if such it be — is yet but in progress of 
fulfilment. And if it bear the seal of the living God, who shall 
let it ? But who may not hear his voice and profit by the warn- 
ing, when such a messenger has come for the -suspension of 
weightier judgments, till the servants of the living God be first 
sealed in their foreheads ? 

The angel, or messenger, having the seal of the living God, 
ascended from the east, to stay the universal war till the servants 
of God should be sealed in their foreheads. And they that were 

* Quarterly Review, No. xd. p. 170. 

t Speech of fiadCvey on the Belgittm Treaty, 26th January, 1832. 
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heads. And I heard a voice from heaven^ as the 
voice of many waters^ and as the voice of a great 
thunder ; and I heard the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps : And they sung as it were a new 
song before the throne^ and before the Jbtar beasts, 
and the elders : and no man could learn that song^ 
but the hundred and forty and four thousand, which 
were redeemed from the earth. These are they which 
were not defiled with women ; for they are virgins. 
These are they which follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth. These were redeemed from among 
men, being the Jirst fruits unto God and to the Ijimb. 
And iti their mouth was found no guile : for they are 
without fault before the throne of God. And I saw 
another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on 
the eai-th, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue^ and people, saying, with a hud voice, Fear 
God, and give glory to him ; for the hour of his 
judgment is come: and tvorship him that made hea- 
ven, and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of 
waters. And there followed another angel^ saying, 
Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city, be- 
cause she viade all nations drink of the wine of 
the wrath of her fornication. And the third angel 

sealed were of all the tribes of the children t^ larad. To thoce 
who despise not the day of small things, and who look to that 
which the Lord is doing on the earth, the following information 
— a new thing since the days of tiie apostles,— may not be deemed 
uninteresting or unimportant. 

•< Hebrew. Christian Church. — Under this appelUtion a few Jews, 
who have embraced Christianity, have, for some time, formed 
themselves into a distinct community, conceiving that their 
bretliren after the flesh will more readily unite with such a body 
than with those who were born Christians. They assembled 
first, upwards of three years since, in a weekly prayer meeting; 
after a short time they met for worship on the Lonl's day, first 
in a room, and afterwards in a small chapel, hired for the por^ 
pose ; and are now seeking assistance to establish themselves in 
a more commodious place of worship.'*— -ilMSUMiary JRegisier, 
March 1832, p. 239. 
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Jbllowed them J saying, with a loud votce. If any 
man worship the beast and his image, and receive 
his mark in his forehead, or in his hand, the same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which 
is poured out withoiit mixture into the cup of his 
indignatimi ; and he shall he tormented with Jlre 
and brimstone in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb : and the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever ; 
and they have no rest day nor night, who worship 
the beast and his image, and whosoever received 
the mark of his name. Here is the patience of the 
saints : here are they that keep the commandments 
of God, and the faith of Jesus, And I heard a voice 
from hectven saying unto me, write. Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth and for 
ever : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them. And 
I looked, and behold a white cloud, and upon the 
doud one sat like unto the Son of man ; having on 
his head a golden croum, and in his hand a sharp 
sickle. And another angel came out of the temple, 
crying with a loud voice to him that sat on the cloud. 
Thrust in thy sickle, and reap : for the time is come 
for thee to reap ; for the harvest of the earth is ripe. 
And he that sat on the cloud thrust in his sickle on 
the earth / and the earth was reaped. And another 
angel came out of the temple which is in heaven, 
he also having a sharp sickle. And another angel 
came out from the altar, which had power over fire ; 
and cried with a loud cry to him that had the 
sharp sickle, saying. Thrust in thy sharp sickle, 
and gather the clusters of the vine of the earth ; for 
her grapes are fully ripe. And the angel thrust in 
his sickle into the earth, and gathered the vine of 
the earth, and cast it into the great wine-press of 
the wrath of God. And the wine-prejss was- trodden 
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witkofit the cifyf and blood can^ oui of the wine- 
press^ even unto the horse-bridles^ by the epace.of a 
thousand and six hundred /urbm^. Rev. xiv. 

He is not an old man who may hare seen the first 
of the seven last pkgues, and in whose days one vial 
of wrath has been poured out after another, from the 
French revolution to the rapid dissolution, now seem- 
ingly in progress, of the Turkish empire. Hitherto, 
in past judgments, men have not repented to give 
Qoa glory. But of the great earthquake, or revolu- 
tion, m which are slain of names of men, or men of 
note, seven thousand, it is said, and the remnant wert 
(dhighitd^ and gave glory to the God of heaven. 
Toe whole history of the world affords ck^ and ex- 
perimental demonstration, that sin is the ruin of any 
people : while the word of a gracious God declares, 
that at what instant a nation shall turn from their 
evil, the Lord will repent of the evil that he thought 
to do unto them. He hath testified of his hatred of 
sin, and of his willingness to save, by the death of 
his Son upon the cross. He hath no pleasure in the 
death of a sinner, and his word o( mercy ever is, Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die ? With the consumma- 
tion of his controversy with the nations, in near if not 
immediate prospect, the world is now come to this 
pass, that by judgments, if not by the signs of them, 
men shall know that God is the Lord, either by abid- 
ing his wrath when he riseth to shake terriUy the 
nations, or by learning to fear His great and glorious 
name, who hath power over these plagues, and who 
executeth justice and judgment on the earth. The 
destroyers of the earth are devoted to destruction. 
And ere the indignation be overpast, a time of trouble 
is at hand, such as the world has never witnessed. 
The only safety, whether for the youthiul or the 
hoary head, is to be found in the way of righteous- 
ness. The righteousness that is of faith, is the 



watclhtowa; of due Ghri^tiao,, built vpou a sure feim- 
dation. TIkhi^ the beavexi^ and thft earth, shall be 
shaken, the hope of the righteous shall not perish 
with the eonvulsioiiiis, nor^^ even at last> vith the 
wrecks of the wovld. AJl thiogs shall be shaken, that 
the things whidb cannot be shaken maj remain. And 
when ra^^s hearts $hall fial thenx witli &ar, and foor 
looking after those things that are coming upon the 
earth, it is the glorious privilege of the faithM in 
Jesus, and an act of obedience enjoined by him as 
their Master, to lift up their heads, and to know — 
from those very things which shall appal the world, 
and cause the ungodly to say to the mountains and 
rocks. Fall on us, and hide us &om the face of him 
that sitteth on the throne, and &om the wrath of the 
Lamb, — that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand^ 
and their redemption draweth nigh. Now, when 
it may be seen that thejudgments of God have been 
made manifest, the words of the prophet may be 
heard and laid to hearty Sow to yourselves in righte- 
ousness, reap in mercy ; break up your fallow ground : 
for it is time to seek the Lord^ till he come and rain 
righteousness upon you. And having seen how the 
Revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ unveils the past 
history of man, and how all human power is nothing 
at last but an illustration of his word, we may look 
to the glory that excelleth, and to the Lord who, 
blessing bis people by redeeming them from all their 
iniquities, saves them from the wrath to come, and 
is preparing for them a kingdom that can never be 
moved, — and give the more earnest heed to his own 
warning, so suited to the time, " Take heed to your- 
selves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged 
with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this 
life, and so that day come upon you unawares. For 
as a snare shall it come on all them that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth. Watch ye, therefore^ and 
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L'an 1057. Apees oette Tictoire^ TbomiMiegh reprit^ 
Boodari le chemui dt Bagdad . D s enbarqua sor le 

D*Herbelot. Ti^re, et se reDoit par ean m la porte de 
Rjtfca, ou il monta a cheval, et fit son entr^ 
dans Bagdad. Lonqnil fat panrena an palais da Rhalif il 
dawendit de cheral et marcha a pied acoompagn^ des Emirs 
qui le precedoient sans annes. Le Khalif e'toit assie der- 
riere son roile noir^ajaDt sar ses ^paoles Inhabit noir nomm^ 
Boarda, et dans sa main le batton da Pn^Kete. En s'^p- 
prochant da throne, Tbogral-begli Uaise la terre et se tint 
deboat pendant quelqae tems, apres qooi il monta yen le 
tlirone, muti da premier Ministre da Khalif et d*an Inter- 
prdte. II s'assit sar autre thrdoe, et on lut en sa presence 
lacte par leqnel le Khalif le reconnoissoit maitre de tons les 
EtitB qae le Diea Tres-Haut lai avoit confies, et gOTemeor 
de tons les Masalmans. On le revetit de sept rol^ d*hon- 
neor, qii*on lai mit l*nne sar Taatre ; on lai donna des es- 
daves des sept oontrto differentes aai formoient 1* Empire 
des Khalift; on lai oouTrit la t^te a*an T(»le d'etofie a or 
toot rempli de muse ; ensuite on lui mit deux couronnes, 
l*une poor rArabie, et I'totre poor la Perse. Le Khalif lai 
donna une eple toate gamie d*or. Apre cette cer^monie 
Thogrul-begh retouma a sa place, et voulut baiser la terre, 
mais on I'emnecha, et it baisa deax fois la main da Khalif. 
Caim-b'amr-iihih lui fit present d*une seconde ^p^, et ils les 
mit toutes les deux Etats, on le prodasia eBSoite Koi de 
ItJtient et de TOcddent. 

C*est ainsi que le Khalif se donnoit an maitre. Depuis 

2ue Ton avoit ^tabli anciennement an Emir-el-omara, ou 
lieutenant-General de I'Empire, les Khalifs etoient accoa- 
tumes a se depouiller eux-memes de toute leor autorite en 
fiiTeur de cette officier, et reduits en qaelque sorte a une 
pension, ils se contentoient des respects que le peuple leor 
rendoit comme an Souvrain Pontife de la Religion MussuU 
manne, Thogrtd-^egh succedoit dans cette charge aux 
Bouides quCl venoit de detruire, — Histoire General des 
Huns, des Turcs, des Mogtds, Sfc. Par 3f. Degutgnes, de 
VAcademie RoyaUy Interprete du Hoi pour les Langues 
Orientates et L H. S, Suite des Memoirs de FAcademie 
Roy ale des Inscriptions et Belles4ettres. Tom, Hi, I. }9. 
pp. 197-8. 

^ ^^UQedi 25 de Dzoulcaada Pan. 448. 
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P. 6,1. 3,ybr makes read takes* 

P. 10, U 4, for its read a— 1. 8,^ justly read fully. 

P. 42, 1. 25, for corrupt read critical* 

p. 44,1. 7,/or David reorf Daniel. 

P. 182, L 10 f for manifest read needful. 

P. 242, 1. 33, and p. 246, 1. 25, for Alaric read Attila. 

P. 257, 1. 1 4, for is read are. 

P. 394, 1. 20, for fourteen read threescore. 

P. 396, 1. 39, and p. 397, 1. 1, read Reinerius. 

P. 399, 1. 7ffor apostles of read apostles. 
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